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Tue Hoty Lanp has, from a very remote period, been 
viewed with peculiar interest. Its history, like the history 
of the people to whom it was given for an inheritance, has 
been singular. In it, or in its vicinity, was rocked the 
cradle of the human race,—in it, or in its vicinity, Paradise 
was lost and Paradise was regained,—in it, has been the 
theatre of some of the most eventful battles that have ever 
been fought; affecting, either directly or indirectly, the 
whole civilized world. The love of antiquity—scholastic 
learning,—the spirit of chivalry, religion and piety,—all 


have had their share, no doubt, in investing Palestine with | 


the interest which has for ages been thrown around it. It 
is, indeed, an interesting fact, that although the characters 
of men have been exceedingly diversified,—the features of 
the age in which they have lived singularly varied, they 
have nevertheless for one cause or another, looked upon this 
land with emotions, such as they have looked upon no other. 
We in this Western world, amid all our buoyancy and 
25 VoL. 1x.—Nno. 18. 
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youthful energy, look back with a kind of reverence to the 
ancient home of the patriarch and prophet, and we still look 
forward with hope in regard to this long stricken, but yet 
honored land of Abraham’s seed. We do not indeed make 
it a geographical idol, nor an object of bloody ambition, but 
“we feel a sort of patriotism” towards it, because its history 
has so iufluenced our history and that of our race. The 
earliest impressions of childhood, the rernembered instruc- 
tions of the fireside, as well as the more definite teachings 
of the Sabbath, are intimately associated with the moun- 
tains, rivers, towns and people of the Holy Land, and we 
need not wonder that new and more extended information 
in regard to this land, should be received with pleasure, in 
our maturer years. 

It is comparatively but a short time, since it was exceed- 
ingly dangerous fora foreigner, to make a tour of explora- 
tion through Palestine. So feeble were the restraints of 
government,—so wayward the incursions of the Arab tribes, 
that there was but little security for life or property. As a 
result of this state of things, few travellers ventured into 
the interior. Our knowledge in regard to the country, was 
very indefinite. The maps that were furnished, were im- 
perfect and often exceedingly erroneous, and, in short, much 
that was furnished as fact, was mere conjecture. Of late 
years, however, the number of travellers in the Holy Land 
has greatly increased. ‘Those who have wished to explore 
it, have been permitted to pass from one end of the land to 
the other in comparative security,—to pursue their investi- 
gations in regard to historical localities,—and to make their 
observations as to the manners and customs of the people, 
almost without any let or hindrance. 

As might be expected, a large number of books of travel 
have issued from the press, during the last ten years; en- 
larging the boundaries of our knowledge, correeting some of 
our erroneous impressions, and giving additional interest to 
time honored localities in this sacred land. As might be 
expected moreover, these works are of various degrees of 
merit, and widely diversified in their style and general de- 
sign. This is not the place to compare their merits, nor 
even to mention, in detail, their names and their authors. 

It will accord with the design of this article, to make a 
few passing remarks in regard to two works recentiy pub- 
lished, and then to glance at the present condition of Pales- 
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tine. The works to which reference is now made, are 
“'The Crescent and the Cross,” and “Eothen.” hey both 
pertain to Palestine, while, at the same time, they treat, to 
a considerable extent, of Turkey and Egypt. The first 
mentioned work, is from the pen of Eliot Warburton, Esq., 
a writer, who gives us, much important information in re- 
gard to the realities of oriental life, in connection with many 
valuable reflections of his own, suggested by the objects 
which he observed. His work is not one of deep and calm 
research,—it is not one of minute and critical observation, 
but, rather, of interesting incident, of graphic, and, in gene- 
ral, of truthful description, communicating to the reader an 
idea of the things which he saw, and of the circumstances 
in which he saw them, both vivid and impressive. He 
seemed not to have aimed at giving statistics, or at discuss- 
ing, in a critical manner, disputed questions of geography, 
but, rather to give a picture of oriental scenery, habits, Cus 
toms and manners, as they were seen in the living, passing 
and real world around him. He did not content himself, 
however, with the mere business of sight seeing. From 
what he saw, he drew reflections, made comparisons, inves- 
tigated causes, and thus in his work, he has connected with 
what he saw, much that instructs, as well as interests, his 
readers. 

It would be somewhat difficult, if not impossible, within 
appropriate limits, to give any thing like a synopsis of this 
work. .The writer says himself: “I have pursued no set- 
tled plan of writing or classification, but have spoken of 
each matter, as it seemed to suggest itself, in the course of 
a sort of imaginary conversation with the reader.” Notwith- 
standing this remark, however, it may be said, that his 
work has three general parts ;—the one, that which apper- 
tains to Egypt,—another, that which relates to Syria and 
Palestine,—and another, that which concerns Turkey. As 
a whole, the work is one of more than ordinary merit, and, 
for the general reader, few works of the kind will better 
repay an attentive perusal. 

With all the excellencies of the work, however, it has 
some defects. The writer, is generally, exceedingly chaste 
in his language; but he has, in one or two instances, de- 
scended to a kind of profanity, which, to say the least, is 
as undignified as it is unnecessary. Describing a scene 
near Alexandria, in the seventh chapter of his work, he 
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closes with the exclamation,—‘“and, by Jove! there goes a 
pelican!” He sometimes employs new words, or new 
modes of expression. ‘Thus we have, startlingly, extor- 
tionately, and cheerfullize ;—words, which, certainly, are 
very expressive, though perhaps a little objectionable in a 
book designed for popular use. The writer betrays a little 
too much of the Englishman, in some portions of his work, 
to suit our republican ideas. ‘There is manifested too much 
of English vanity, and too much of a spirit of depreciation 
of Americans, to make all that he says perfectly palatable. 
The following, seems too strongly spiced with English 
vanity : 

“The walls of Acre, impregnable even to Napoleon, lie heaped in 


ruins ; The ‘Flowery Land’ is Jaid open to the world, and a pen 
in Downing-street wrought the spell by which all this was wrought.”* 


In speaking of the condition of slaves in Egypt, on the 
57th page of Part I., he gives an unnecessary thrust at our 
repudiation and slavery. 


“But, once purchased, they, (that is, the slaves) are treated with 
the same care and kindness, they have the same food and clothes, as 
the free servant; and they have nothing of the stigma which is at- 
tached to their undeserved destiny, in the free, and enlightened, and 
repudiating republic of America.” 

From blaming America, he passes to praising Great- 
Britain, and says : 

“Nothing can palliate the crime of slavery, and the attempt to do 
so would ill become a native of that country which, alone in the 
world’s history, has nobly given the blood of her brave, and the 


wealth of her industrious people. to wipe away the stain, not only 
from herself, but from the world.” 


The writer here, certainly, proves himself a genuine son 
of John Bull. This spirit of boasting,—this arrogancy,— 
this exaltation of one’s self and nation,—connected, as it 
is, with the unjust and undiscriminating censure cast upon 
the whole of America for repudiation and slavery, is far 
from being acceptable, if not absolutely repulsive. 

But, without extending critical remarks,—upon this work 
any further, let me just say, that it should perhaps soften 
our censure a little to remember, that it was originally writ- 
ten for English readers. Besides, although the work has 


* Cres. and Cr., Part I., p. 6. 
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some minor defects, it is nevertheless one of great excel- 
lence, and its publication in our country, should be hailed 
with pleasure. 

“Fothen,” the other work mentioned at the head of this 
article, is of the same general character as the one already 
noticed. It is far from being a mere journal of travels, or 
a record of the names and places of things. It is rather a 
scenic book,—a work of graphic and vivid representation,— 
of brilliant and lively description. It does not conduct the 
reader along from one place to another, nor,—except in 
reference to Egypt,—give us much of an idea of the rela- 
tive position of towns, rivers and mountains, or of the 
places visited. He puts us, at once, in the midst of the 
things he describes, or commences the relation of some 
adventure, or occurrence, in which he was interested, and, 
perhaps, acted a part. ‘Those who wish to obtain minute 
and definite information in regard to the large cities of 
Turkey, Syria and Palestine, will not find it in “Eothen.” 
His description of them is very defective and superficial. 
He tells us but little about them, and we can form no cor- 
rect idea of them from what he says; and yet, he has ma- 
ny brilliant sketches, and relates many interesting incidents 
connected with those cities,—but they do not convey to the 
mind, any adequate conception of the cities themselves. 
That part of the work which relates to Egypt, is not sub- 
ject to this criticism. ‘There, the scenes through which he 
passed are exhibited with clearness,—the modes of life, the 
occupation of the people, the appearance of the buildings, 
the general aspect of the towns,—are delineated in an 
exceedingly interesting manner. Occasionally, he sheds 
upon his pages the scintillations of wit and humour, enliv- 
ening the objects which he describes, though he, generally, 
is animating in his style and fascinating in his descriptive 
details. 

The authors now referred to, travelled if Turkey, Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt. Dismissing, for the present at least, 
a consideration of the condition of Turkey and Egypt, we 
propose to glance at the present aspect of things in Palestine, 
although we may incidentally speak of that portion of Syria 
which lies contiguous, and which is under the same gov- 
ernmental sway. In the East, at the present time, the 
distinction between Palestine and Syria, is not recognised 
in the management of their civil affairs. ‘The ancient 

25° 
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boundaries of the Holy Land do not limit or control the 
province of the executive power. The whole country is 
embraced under the general name of Syria; so that what 
we are accustomed to call Palestine, is not there regarded 
as a separate country, state or district, but as a part of 
Syria. 

It will, however, answer best the purposes of this article, 
to make a distinction between Syria proper, and Palestine,— 
a country which it is known, has, for many centuries, been 
associated with the name of the “Holy Land” and the 
“Land of Promise.” In other words, it will be my purpose 
to show, in several particulars, the present condition of the 
land early promised to Abraham and afterwards possessed 
by his posterity. 

It is not necessary to define, precisely, the boundaries of 
this land of the ancient Israelites. In general terms, it 
may be said to have the Lebanon mountains on the North, 
the Mediterranean sea on the West, and the Arabian desert 
on the South. So far as the actual possession of the land 
was concerned, it never extended East far beyond the Jor- 
dan. From North to South, it may, perhaps, be one hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles in extent; and, from East to 
West, not far from eighty miles, at its greatest breadth. It 
is, then, within a territory thus limited, that some of the 
most stupendous events, in the world’s history, occurred. 
It was within these narrow limits, that according to War- 
burton, twenty millions of people once lived in plenty and 
prosperity, where now less than two millions find a scanty 
subsistence. ‘The country is diversified in its physical 
aspect, having some mountains, many high hills, and eleva- 
ted acclivities, together with many extended valleys and 
far-reaching plains. ‘The plains, which most deserve atten- 
tion, are those of Esdraelon and Sharon; they are quite 
extensive, and, naturally, exceedingly productive. Indeed, 
the soil, every Where, seems to be very rich. In ancient 
times, the land was all cultivated,—the hills and mountains 
were terraced and clothed with soil,—and every spot almost, 
from the lowest depths to the highest acclivities, was made 
to contribute to the sustenance of man. It needs no stretch 
of imagination, then, to believe, that this country supported 
the vast population which, it is said, Once dwelt within its 
borders. Then, “every spot on which soil could rest, or 
vine could cling, was in cultivation,” whereas now, large 
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tracts even of the plains, are left to waste. ‘The beautiful 
plain of Jezreel or Esdraelon, stretching from the base of 
Carmel down to Tabor, and near the shores of the Jordan, 
exuberantly rich and fertile, presents now, in the productive 
season of the year, little more than a prolific growth of 
wild flowers, with only here and there a spot under cultiva- 
tion. The same may be said, substantially, of the still 
more extended plain of Sharon; though possessing a soil 
exceedingly productive. It lies almest as useless as the 
desert of Arabia. That this land was once filled with a 
vast population, is proved, moreover, not merely from the 
natural fertility of its soil, but from the facts, that large 
and extensive burying grounds are to be seen, near which 
are now no villages or human habitations,—that the ruins 
of large numbers of towns and villages, are scattered along 
the way,—that there are numerous evidences of hills and 
mountains having been once terraced and rendered produc- 
tive,—and that the people of that land live upon a very 
small amount of food. 

The land of Palestine does not abound in large streams 
of water. ‘The Jordan is the only one of any considerable 
magnitude, though the Kishon, which rises in the vicinity 
of Mount Tabor, and empties into the Mediterranean, near 
Acre, is deserving of notice. Many of the brooks, or rivers 
as they are termed, are temporary streams, dependant upon 
the melting of the snow in winter, or the descent of rain, 
for their supply of water. A portion of the year their 
channels are dry;—this is the case with the brook Ke- 
dron. The Jordan, rising near the foot of Mount Her- 
mon, runs through the whole length of the country from 
North to South. In its course, it passes through lake Hu- 
leh or the Waters of Merom, then through the Sea of 
Gaililee, and thence, still southward, until it loses itself in 
the leaden waters of the Dead Sea. A person who has 
never visited the Holy Land, is liable to err in his concep- 
tions of the magnitude and number of its rivers. He is in 
danger of having too exalted an opinion. When Moses 
speaks of this land, as one of “brooks and fountains” of 
water, he means that it is so in comparison with Egypt 
and the deserts of Arabia, with which the Israelites were 
familiar. Compared with our country, Palestine would 
not be called well watered; for, in addition to what has 
already been said in reference to the small number of its 
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streams, it will be remembered, that its ancient inhabitants 
resorted to the digging of wells and the construction of 
cisterns and reservoirs to supply their wants. A few of 
these wells remain to this day, among which, Jacob’s well 
in Samaria, is invested with the greatest historical interest. 

The hills and mountains of Palestine are entirely desti- 
tute of forest trees, and look exceedingly naked to travellers 
from this western world. It seems, that the country had 
but few trees, when possessed by the descendants of Abra- 
ham, and, now, nothing like a forest is to be seen, from one 
end of the land to the other. Near the towns or villages, 
there are orchards or clusters of the orange, the fig, the 
olive, the mulberry, and other cultivated trees, but you see 
uothing like forests, shielding the bald heads of the moun- 
tains from the sun, or adorning the sides of the sloping 
declivities. The entire abscence of roads suitable for 
wheeled vehicles, is another thing, which strikes one upon 
his first visit to this land. That a country so long ago 
peopled by men more or less advanced in many of the arts 
of civilized life, over which there has been so much travel, 
should yet remain, for four, and perhaps five thousand 
years, without any material improvement in the mode or 
facility of travelling, appears to us, at first, at least, almost 
incredible. Yet, not a wheeled vehicle is to be seen from 
Beyroot to Jerusalem. ‘The camel, the horse, the mule, or 
the donkey, is your locomotive, and you pass over the same 
kind of path, and perhaps the same path, that was travelled, 
by patriarch, prophet and apostle. These animals become 
remarkably expert in traversing the rocky, slippery and 
pricipitous road, that lies on the route; they go safely where 
our untrained animals would be sure to fall. Sometimes, 
your route may be along the sandy shore of the sea,— 
sometimes over the rich soil of the level plain, and then 
you may quicken your pace; but the average rate of travel, 
is about three miles per hour. In passing through the 
country, one observes that the inhabitants reside in villages 
or towns, and that dwellings are never scattered along be- 
tween the settlements. ‘'hey live together, for mutual 
protection, inasmuch as it would be unsafe for them to oc- 
cupy situations, isolated or far removed one from the other. 
The land lying between the villages, is but partially culti- 
vated,—the fields are generally unfenced and unenclosed in 
any way; but now and then, as an indication that the land 
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is not wholly neglected, may be seen a small patch of bar- 
ley,—or the remains of a threshing-floor, or a diminutive 
vineyard. 

Such, then, is the physical aspect of things now in Pal- 
estine,—a land which was once extolled, as the glory of all 
lands,—a land flowing with milk and honey,—in which 
the children of Israel dwelt in prosperity for some fifteen 
hundred years,—for which the Romans, the Saracens, the 
Crusaders, the French, and the Turks, have successively 
striven,—and which is now held, though by a feeble tenure, 
by the Moslem. ‘The government of the country is miser- 
ably managed by the Turkish authorities. A Pasha, for 
the whole of Syria, is appointed by the Sultan, and resides 
at Beyroot. Under him, are governors of districts and 
other subordinate officers. The country, however, is the 
theatre of much misrule, oppression and civil dissention. 
Villages are not unfrequently at war with neighboring 
villages,—and Sheiks with neighboring Sheiks,—and, in 
many instances, the commands of the reigning Pasha avail 
but little towards quelling these disturbances. It is now 
perhaps about six years, since, through the aid and inter- 
vention of Great-Britain, the Egyptian Pasha, Mohammed 
Ali, was driven from this land, and the country again re- 
stored to the Turkish Sultan; but it is now the general 
belief, that it would have been better for the people, if it 
had remained under the control of the warlike Alexandrian 
Mohammed. While he was in command, there was more 
prosperity, or rather, there was less tendency to ruin, less 
intolerance and oppression, than there has been, under the 
Turkish Sultan. The oppression to which reference is 
here made, is felt in a variety of forms; among which may 
be mentioned, the forced conscription of men for the army,— 
the arbitrary wresting of camels, horses and other beasts of 
burden, for the use of the Government,—the exorbitant 
taxing of lands cultivated, and the absence of any thing 
like a reward for industry, and attempts to promote individ- 
ual and general improvement. If, for example, a poor hus- 
bandman cultivates a piece of land and raises a crop of 
barley, the tax-gatherer soon comes along and claims a 
large share of it for government; and the laborer has but a 
small portion left, as a reward for all his toil. There is no 
definite rate of taxation,—no given per centage fixed up- 
on,—but the collector exacts whatever he may please. He 
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has himself agreed to give to the Pasha, or to the Sultan, 
a certain number of piastres for the avails of a territory, 
and now he goes to work to get all that he can,—to make 
as much by the operation as possible. From this, it will be 
seen, that the people have but little encouragement in their 
agricultural pursuits; and hence it is, that so little of the 
land is cultivated, and that the inhabitants are so poor and 
appear so indolent. 

The inhabitants of the Holy Land,—by which term we 
mean the subjects of the Sultan, the rayahs, as they are 
called, in distinction from the I’ranks, or those who are the 
subjects of foreign powers,—are generally of Arabian de- 
scent, and speak the Arabic language. They belong to 
different religious sects, and, in their places of worship, 
some of them use other languages,—still the Arabic is the 
language of the country. As it respects their ecclesiastical 
relations, they are known as Greeks, Maronites, Druses, 
Latins, Armenians, or Mahommedans ; but still, as a gen- 
eral fact, they are Arabs, as really and truly, as those who 
now dwell in the land of Ishmael. All the rayahs, except 
the Mohammedans, are obliged to pay a yearly capitation 
tax to the Sultan’s treasury, for the privilege of adhering to 
the religion of their choice. 

When the 'Furks took the countries now under their 
sway, their watchword to the various conquered nations 
and sects, was, “The Koran—the Sword—the Tax.” The 
captives then made their selection, and either became Mo- 
hammedans, or submitted to death, or, retaining their own 
religion, agreed to pay a yearly tax during the remainder of 
their life. This is called a capitation tax, for it is really 
the price of their heads. It is, then, in accordance with 
this Mohammedan proviso, that the adherents of other reli- 
gions, besides that of the Arabian prophet, are found in 
Palestine. Hence, in the catalogue of religious sects, in 
this land of the ancient Israelite, are now found Greeks, 
Greek Catholics, Maronites, Syrians or Jacobites, Syrian 
Catholics, Armenians, Armenian Catholics, Latins, Druses, 
and Jews. 

it would not comport with the design of this article, to 
develope, in detail, the peculiar tenets or religious rites of 
these different sects. A few words, however, in regard to 
some of them, may, perhaps, not be amiss. 

Of all the Christian sects, the Greeks are the most nu- - 
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merous. ‘They are called Greeks, simply because they be- 
long to the Greek church, (in distinction from the Latin) ; 
achurch which extends widely over the Oriental world. 
Their church service, in Palestine, is in the Arabic tongue,— 
in a language which they can understand,—and, in this 
respect, they differ from all other churches of the East,— 
the Greek-Catholic only excepted. The Christian popula- 
tion of both Palestine and Syria united, is about 450,000 ; 
of Palestine, alone, no accurate data are now at our com- 
mand. 

The Jews of Palestine may be divided into two elasses ; 
the Sephardim, or Spanish Jews, and the Askenazim, or 
German Jews. ‘The former speak the Spanish language and 
a corrupt Hebrew ; the latter speak German, Spanish and 
Russian. In their synagogue service, they, of course, retain 
the use of the ancient Hebrew. They have four holy cities 
in Palestine, and, in these, most of them reside. The whole 
number now in the land of their fathers is, probably, not 
much, if at all, over ten or twelve thousand ; of whom, about 
five thousand are in Jerusalem, and the remainder in He- 
bron, Tiberias and Safet. Their mode of worship, and the 
construction of their synagogues, are not materially different 
from what we see in thiscountry. The only thing worthy 
of notice just here, is, that, in the East, there is a ceremony 
of the priests’ blessing the people, which is, perhaps, never 
practised here in the same way. ‘This is not done by the 
Rabbi, but is the exclusive prerogative of the descendants 
of Aaron,—the Cohens of the congregation. Be they rich 
or poor, learned or unlearned, if they are but descendants 
of Aaron, it belongs to them to perform this service. After 
the Law is returned to the “holy of holies,” they, having 
washed their hands, arrange themselves in front of this 
sacred enclosure, facing the people. The congregation 
stand with heads bowed forward, and, while they maintain 
the most perfect silence, the priests, with uplifted hand, 
pronounce a form of blessing, at the end of each sentence 
of which, the people respond “Amen.” ‘This is, altogether, 
the most impressive part of their synagogue worship. 

The Mahomedans of Palestine are chiefly of the Arab 
nation,—the number of Turks being small. The Turks, 
however, feel a little elevated above their Arabian brethren, 
inasmuch as the country, is subject to the Turkish sway. 
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The mosques in this country, with the exception of the 
mosque of Omar, are not very beautiful or imposing, and 
the minarets are square, instead of being circular, as they 
usually are in Constantinople and Smyrna. Up these mina- 
rets the muezzin ascends five times a day, and coming out 
near the top on a kind of platform that surrounds the mina- 
ret, he calls the faithful to prayer. They listen to his sum- 
mons,—wash themselves at the fountain in the court of the 
mosque, uncover their feet, but never their head, and silent- 
ly enter their place of prayer. ‘They sit or kneel on the 
floor, (covered it may be with matting;) no such thing as 
slips or pews ever being seen, in which to enter. Females 
and young childven are never seen assembled with the males, 
in a Mahomedan place of worship. In Palestine, as in other 
parts of the Ottoman empire, Mahomedans always turn 
their faces towards Mecca when they pray, and seem, espe- 
cially the elder class, exceedingly strict m their religious 
observances. 'The Bedouins or wandering Arabs, are not 
as strict observers of the Mahomedan ritual, as the settled 
tribes. 

‘To one accustomed to see mixed congregations, the ab- 
sence of females from the places, where males assemble for 
worship, appears singular at first. Except in the Roman 
Catholic churches, females are never seen in places of pub- 
lie worship in Palestine. In the mosques they are never 
admitted,—in the churches of the nominal Christians, and 
in the synagogues of the Jews, they are allowed to be present, 
but they are usually ina gallery, screened by a kind of lat- 
tice work, so as not to be seen. In these places of worship 
(with one exception), instrumental music is never employed ; 
the singing or chanting is usually done by men and boys. 
The worshippers moreover usually keep a thin head cover- 
ing, though some uncover their feet. No bells are attached 
to these places of worship, with which to signify the hour 
of praver. The Muezzin calls out from the minaret, “There 
is no God but God ; Mahomet is the prophet of God ; come 
to prayer; come to the asylum of salvation; there is no 
God but God.” Atthe churches of the nominal Christians, 
they have a variety of contrivances as substitutes for bells. 
Sometimes, they strike upon a hard board with a kind of 
mallet, and sometimes upon a suspended bar of iron, either 
straight or triangular, and thus signify the hour of worship. 
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Upon burying their dead, the Mahomedans are permitted to 
have their grave stones erect at the ends of their grave, but 
all other rayahs are obliged to place theirs horizontally. 

The people of Palestine are a very religious people ; they 
abound in religious acts and words, and without saying 
here, whether their religion is good or bad, it is certain that 
it has a great hold upon them. They seem, moreover, to 
wish to be known by their ecclesiastical, rather than by 
their national affinity. ‘To all the numerous sects however, 
it is most apparent, that their religion is exceedingly bur- 
densome and expensive. They spend a great amount of 
time at their different places of worship, and in the obser- 
vance of fasts and feasts and in performing pilgrimage. 
They spend, compared with their means, a great amount of 
money in the erection and adorning of churches, mosques, 
synagogues and convents, and in contributions and fees, for 
the support of different classes of ecclesiastics. Certain it 
is, that the religion of Christian America, is far less bur- 
densome, than the religion of the Holy Land. 

In speaking of the people of Palestine, the writer would 
not forget, nor would he have his readers forget, that no 
one description will apply equally well to all parts of the 
country. The social state for example, is different in some 
of the cities from what it is in the small villages. In some 
of the larger towns there are persons of some little wealth, 
and they have thrown around them many of the comforts, 
and it may be the refinements of life. 

It is, however, somewhat amusing, as well as instructive, 
to the traveller in the Holy Land, after having heard some 
high sounding name and title, as for example, Sheik Abdal- 
lah, actually to see the personage thus designated, and to 
find him a dirty, ragged, stern-visaged creature, looking 
more like a beggar or a robber, than any thing he had con- 
nected with the idea of a Sheik. The truth is, the great 
mass of the people in Palestine are miserably poor. As al- 
ready intimated, the oppression of the government is unfa- 
vorable to industry, and nothing but stern necessity seems 
to stimulate the people to labor at all. Besides this, the un- 
settled state of things,—the fear of depredation and civil 
strife, the not knowing what changes may occur on the 
morrow, all contribute to diminish labor, and the acquisi- 
tion of property. ‘There is hence, a great appearance of in- 
dolence among the people. Instead of being out in the 
26 VoL. 1x.—no. LS. 
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fields at work, they cluster together in their habitations, or 
some more public place, and ‘there lounge away the day, 
telling stories, smoking or sleeping. Often when a com- 
pany ‘of French travellers pass through their village, they 
will pour out of these places of rendezvous in large num- 
bers, and happy are those travellers who escape being im- 
portuned for presents. Beggars abound, and they seem to 
suppose that Americans and Englishmen have a great abun- 
dance of the needful, and can distribute it profusely without 
regard to future wants. To say, that the people of Pales- 
tine, as a general thing, are very filthy, is probably no slan- 
der. And how can they well be otherwise, while their 
habits and modes of living are as they are? The houses 
in which they live, in the villages, often contain the don- 
key, cow, goats and hens of the owner, besides his own 
family. "The family sleep on a mud floor, damp and dirty, 
with perhaps a matting and thin bedding laid down for the 
night, and removed in the morning, to ‘be used again and 
again without cleaning. 'Then moreover, they lie down to 
sleep at night with the same clothes that they wear through 
the day, and it hence follows, that their garments become 
filled with vermin and filth, disease is engendered, and sick- 
ness and death ensue. Few aged persons are seen among 
this people, and yet, their food is simple and nutritious, and 
their climate is delightful. The want of cleanliness, how- 
ever, will account for much of the sickness that prevails 
and the shortness of human life. ‘The people are filthy,— 
their houses are filthy, their yards contiguous to their dwell- 
ings are filthy,—and what more is needed to complete the 
catalogue? Let it be remembered, however, that these re- 
marks are made with reference to the inhabitants of the 
villages ; they are not applicable, in all their details, to the 
large. towns, such as Nablons or Jerusalem. 

But little is done in Palestine, except through the agency 
of foreign missionaries, for the education of the rising gene- 
ration or the diffusion of general intelligence. 'The mass of 
the people are exceedingly ignorant; they have but few 
schools of any kind, and the most of those which they have, 
do little more than teach the children the prayers of their 
peculiar religion. There are but very few of the females 
that can read at all, the prevailing feeling among parents 
being, that it may be well enongh to educate the boys, but 
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not well to educate the girls. It is an interesting sight 
| therefore, to see in Palestine, a female able to read. Such 
instances are still very rare, except as found in connection 
| with missionary stations. There is nothing in the form of 
a newspaper published in all Syria, and there is nothing like 
a book-store in the whole land, except in connection with 
the missionary printing press. Indeed, the native mind 
here as a general thing is stagnant ,—debased and sensual. 
There is but little intellectual ‘activity,—there i is no waking 
up of intellectual energy, no putting forth of mental strength, 
but mental imbecility "and indolence are abundantly mani- 
fest. And yet, the Arabs are a noble race; they possess 
minds, capable of improvement to as high a degree, per- 
; haps, as any of the nations of the East. There is evidence 
! of this, in the case of several, who have been for a long time 
in connection with the American mission at Beyroot. ‘They 
exhibit a degree of mental activity and intellectual strength 
and acumen, that would suffer nothing in a comparison with 
that of any other nation. 

The condition of females in Palestine is most deplorable. 
They are the slaves of the men. 'They do the labor, which 
usually falls to men in a country like ours. The wife not 
only prepares food for the table, but waits upon her husband 
while he eats, and after he has finished she eats herself. 
Women do much of the work connected with the care of 
the domestic animals, such as the cow, horse, donkey and 
mule. They labor moreover in the field, and are not unfre- 
quently seen carrying homewards on their backs or heads, 
a heavy bundle of faggots, or a large burden of barley 
sheaves, which they the mselves have gathered, perhaps, 
while their husbands have been lounging and smoking, or 
sleeping and dosing. The women themselves do not seem 
to realize, that there is any thing out of place in this state 
of things. This condition of servitude, is what they have 
always been accustomed to; they have never heard of any 
other, and they do not seem to imagine that there is any 
thing wrong about it. 

Although the number of travellers in the Holy Land has 
greatly increased during the last ten years, yet it can hardly 
be said that there is any thing like a hotel or furnished 
lodgings yet prepared for them, in all the land. ‘They very 
commonly carry tents, to use as occasion may require ; 
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thotigh there is now but little difficulty in obtaining the use 
of the houses of the natives for a night, and, where there 
are convents, rooms in these can usually be sectired. By 
sleeping in the native houses, one is liable to be annoyed by 
the frequent calls of neighboring Arabs, and what is worst 
of all, by numerous herds of vermin, who will besiege him 
from night till morn; and yet a traveller, even in these cir- 
cumstances, can learn more about the people, their domestic 
and social arrangements, than if he should use his tent.” If 
one, therefore, wishes really to know how the people live,— 
to acquaint himself with their household affairs,-—let him 
enter their houses, and, for the time being, dispense with 
the tent. There is, usually, no difficulty in obtaining per- 
mission of an Arab to occupy his house for the night. 
Whether the remains of the spirit of hospitality, or the hope 
of getting a bacshish, has the most to do with securing his 
consent, may not always be clear; but it really is interest- 
ing and amusing, to see him relinquish his house entirely 
to the stranger Frank, while he takes his wife and children 
and goes elsewhere, to seek some place to rest for the night. 
In the morning he returns, and, upon the departure of his 
guests, again takes possession of his house. 1t should be 
remembered, that the dwellings, in the villages, are gener- 
ally of one story, have but one room, one door, and one 
window. ‘They are built of stone, and near the base 
the wall is very thick and substantial,—and each one is 
thus made a kind of private fortress; in other words, they 
ate built strong and with but one door, so as to be se- 
* cure. 

Many ancient habits and customs still prevail among the 
people of this land. In the houses, (among the Jews, espe- 
cially,) water-pots are still seen standing for purposes of 
purification ; leather bottles are still used ; women still 
grind at the mill, one turning and the other pouring in the 
grain; women still go with their water- -pots to the wells or 
fountains, to draw water ; threshing floors are made in the 
open field, as in the days of Atad : every branch in the 
vineyard, that beareth not fruit, is excinded ; and the tra- 
veller takes up his bed and walks. 

‘These, and other things which meet the eye, remind one 
that he is passing through a land of which the Bible speaks ; 
that by these ancient customs, perpetuated from the days of 
Abraham, Moses and Christ, he may, in one sense, live in 
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the Past. Warburton is but little, if at all, too bold, when 
he says: 

“Here, the Past is so faithfully reflected in the Present, that the 
drama of ancient life seems never interrupted....... This ideality of the 


Present with the Past, lends a solemnity to the former, and a vitality 
to the latter, that no other country can inspire.” 


This connection between the present aspect of things 
and past scenes, throws a peculiar charm over this land. It 
lends a kind of “enchantment to the view”, and invests its 
present condition with an interest which it would not other- 
wise possess. And yet, after all, a sober contemplation of 
the real condition of things, cannot be wholly without pain 
and sadness. Now, as one looks through the land, he looks 
in vain for any indications of improvement. The soil, 
teeming with richness, is almost entirely uncultivated ; the 
country looks deserted and desolate; the people are poor 
and ignorant ; not one building is seen being erected or re- 
paired,——on the contrary, buildings are going to ruin; vil- 
lages are being contracted and rapidly decaying, and nu- 
merous villages once populated, are now in ruins and with- 
out inhabitants. This is a melancholy picture, but it is a 
true one, except it may be, where missionaries and other 
Franks reside. Asa whole, Palestine exhibits no signs of 
improvement, but on the contrary, one broad theatre of de- 
generacy, desolation, ruin and death. It has indeed, still, 
its ancient natural beautie’. There are the Mediterranean,— 
the Jordan, the Kishon, and the Sea of Galilee. There are 
Hermon, Carmel, Tabor and Olivet. There are [’sdraelon, 
Rephaim and Sharon. These, and other natural features 
still remain, but when we look for the cities of ancient times 
with all their beauty and splendor,—for the busy, industrious 
people of a by-gone age, for the prosperity, comfort and 
refinement, that reigned through all the land, we look in 
vain. 

Many of the sites of ancient towns and villages are now 
unknown,—some are wel! identified, though at present un- 
occupied ; and others still, are not only identified, but cover- 
ed with villages bearing their ancient names. These villa- 
ges are very different probably in many respects, from those 
which bore the same name, when the land was in the height 
of its prosperity. They are names, however, which time 
and history have hallowed, and hence, if Nazareth and 
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Bethany and Bethlehem are not now what they once were, 
they still have an interest attached to them, which none of 
our modern villages possess. Let the tourist then, visit 
these sites of ancient towns,—let him look upon these me- 
morable waters, and as he does it, let him call to remem- 
brance the past history of this wonderful land, and if the 
deep fountains of his soul are not moved within him, he 
must be strangely wanting in the sensibilities of a man, 

Of all parts of Palestine, none is clothed with greater 
interest, than Jerusalem and its vicinity. It is sometimes 
said, that Paris is France, and that one having visited the 
French metropolis, need go no farther. It cannot with equal 
truth be said, that Jerusalem is Palestine, and yet, it is true, 
that the Holy city is altogether the greatest object of attrac- 
tion in the whole land. It is in one sense moreover, the 
great centre of the whole christian world, for from it, have 
gone forth those influences which have moulded its history 
and modified its destiny. Let us then, in the closing part 
of this article, glance at the present condition of Jerusalem. 

The natural temperament of the traveller, modifies very 
much his description of the places he visits. It is pre-emi- 
nently so, in regard to those who visit Jerusalem,—some 
upon first beholding it, break forth in enthusiastic admiration, 
and others fall down in silent amazement. Some describe 
the city in glowing colors and poetic imagery, and others 
express their disappointment or give a plain unvarnished 
story of what they behold. ‘To convey some little idea of 
Jerusalem and its vicinity, as seen in the distance, as well 
as to give a specimen of Warburton’s descriptive powers, 
an extract is here given from the seventh chapter of the 
second part of the Crescent and the Cross. 


“It was indeed Jerusalem—and, had the Holy city risen before us 
in its palmiest days of magnificence and glory, it could not have 
created a deeper emotion, or been gazed at more earnestly and with 
intenser interest. The whole cavalcade paused simultaneously when 
Jerusalem appeared in view; the greater number fell upon their 
knees and laid their foreheads in the dust, whilst a profound silence 
more impressive than the loudest acclamations, prevailed over all....... 
Apart from all associations, the first view of Jerusalem is a most 
striking one. A brilliant and unchequered sunshine has something 
mournful in it, when all that it shines upon is utterly desolate and 
ATORP..000- 050: The flaming, monotonous sunshine above, and the pale 
distorted rocky wastes beneath, realize but too faithfully the prophetic 
picture—‘Thy sky shall be brass and thy land shall be iron.’ To 
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the right and left as far as the eye can reach, vague undulations of 
colorless rocks extend to the horizon. A broken and desolate plain 
in front is bounded by a wavy, battlemented wall, over which towns 
frown, and minarets peer and mosque domes sweil; intermingled 
with church-turrets and an indistinguishable mass of terraced roofs, 
High over the city, to the left, rises the Mount of Olives; and the 
distant hills of Moab almost mingling with the sky, afford a back 
ground to the striking picture. There was something startlingly 
new and strange in that wild, shadowless landscape ; the clear out- 
lines of the city walls,—so colorless, yet so well defined against the 
naked sky—gave to the whole a most unreal appearance ; it resem- 
bled rather an immense mezzotinto engraving, than any thing which 
nature and nature’s complexion had to do with.” 


The conception of this author, as expressed in the above 
paragraph, is exceedingly apposite. The scenery around 
Jerusalem, as well as the city itself, as seen in the distance, 
does resemble an immense mezzotinto engraving. "he 
writer could hardly have found a more felicitous and truthful 
expression. But let us read his discription of Jerusalem, 
after he has entered within its gates. 


“After some resistance from the Turkish sentinels, I entered the 
pilgrim’s gate under a lofty arch-way and found myself in Jerusalem! 
On the left, within the walls is a waste place strewed with ruins and 
containing a broken cistern called the ‘Pool of Bathsheba ;’ on the 
right is pointed out the hill of Zion, whereon ‘David’s Tower’ maintains 
its ground in tradition, if not in truth. From this open space three 
streets, or rather roads, (for they are almost houseless) branch off; 
that to the left leads to Calvary and the convent of Terra Santa; 
the to the right to Mount Zion, the English church and the Arme- 
niaa convent; and that straight onward to Mount Moriah, where 
stands the mosque of Omar, and the collection of villages that is 
called the City.” 


The foregoing description is exceedingly defective, and 
certainly calculated to convey erroneus impressions. Does 
the writer mean to say, that there is much waste land within 
the walls of Jerusalem-strewed with ruins? Does he mean 
to say that there are but three principal streets in Jernsalem? 
That there are any considerable portions of its streets that 
are houseless? That it is only on Mount Moriah, that 
buildings stand thickly clustered together? If so he cer- 
tainly has a very erroneous conception of modern Jerusalem. 
Those who have visited Jerusalem themselves, will choose 
to trust to the testimony of their eyes, rather than a descrip- 
tion so imperfect as this. 

Criticism apart however, we will proceed to give our own 
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views, touching the Holy city. When it is remembered, 
that Jerusalem was chosen to be the metropolis of God’s 
ancient people, its position seems singular. F'rom its site, it 
appears that it must necessarily have been ever shut out 
from all those influences, which usually have been gathered 
around cities of wealth and prosperity. Its site is unique. 
It is not on the sea,—no commerce by water can approach 
it,—no great river or stream flows beneath its walls; it lies 
not in the track of any of the thoroughfares of commercial 
nations, nor is it surrounded by as fertile a soil as most of 
the towns in Palestine. Yet, with all these disadvantages 
of locality, what city in the wide earth has exerted a more 
powerful influence on the welfare of man? 

Jerusalem is situated in the southern portion of the Holy 
Land, some thirty or forty miles east of the Mediterranean, 
and about fifteen or twenty west of the Dead sea and the 
Jordan. Jaffa, anciently Joppa, is its sea port, being the 
usual landing place of the pilgrims who visit the Holy Land, 
and the port through which some few imports and exports 
pass. The road from Jerusalem to Jaffa, is for about twen- 
ty miles, rocky, descending, and often precipitous, but it 
then comes out into the plain of Sharon and becomes less 
difficult and dangerous, and yet the road as a whole, is not 
good. And here, the enquiry again arises, how could Jeru- 
salem flourish, so far removed from the sea, especially 
with such a difficult road intervening? And yet, the road 
now is probably essentially what it has been, ever sigce 
Hiram king of Tyre sent his cedars to Joppa, for the usé of 
Solomon. Then, as now, timbers and other things were 
conveyed up to Jerusalem by camels and other beasts of 
burden, no drays, carts, waggons or wheeled vehicles of 
any kind, being known or employed on that highway. Je- 
rusalem is located about three hundred feet above the level 
of the sea and the ascent on some parts of the road between 
Jaffa and the Holy city is quite abrupt. 

From this general view of the position of Jerusalem, we 
come now to take one, more minute and particular. It may 
be described then as a city situated upon hills and sur- 
rounded by hills. 'Those by which it is surrounded on the 
east, south and west, are higher than those upon which 
it is situated. On the north the country is nearly level for 
a mile or more, so that when the city is approached from 
that quarter, it can be seen for some distance; from the 
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other points of the compass, it is not seen until one is quite 
near its walls. 

The present wall of the city, is on an average about 
thirty feet in height, though it varies perhaps from twenty 
to sixty feet, according to the undulations of the ground. 
This wall is of grey stone,—is studded with towers or tur- 
rets, but is rather too thin, to stand long against an attack 
from a besieging foe of modern times. A few heavy fires, 
would shatter it and bring it tothe ground. This wall is 
said to have been built by Sultan Solyman in 1534, but it is 
not unlikely that it has received some repairs or modifica- 
tions since that period. It embraces in whole or in part, 
the four eminences, of Zion, Moriah, Beretha and Acre, 
though it should be remarked, that the declivities or valleys 
between them have been so filled up, that the outlines even 
of four hills, do not at once appear. Zion is the only one 
which seems distinctly prominent, asa hill, and but a part 
of this is now embraced within the city wall. The city 
has four gates, viz: the Damascus gate on the north, St. 
Stephen’s gate on the east, leading to the Mount of Olives, 
David's gate on the south-west, and the Jaffa gate on the 
west. Others are now seen filled up in the wall, which 
were doubtless once in use. One of these called the Golden 
gate is in the eastern part of the wall that encloses the 
mosque of Omar. 

The wall of the city, on the eastern side, is built near a 
ravine, at the bottom of which runs the Kedron in the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, and on the opposite side of which, 
rises the Mount of Olives. This valley deepens, as it passes 
on southward beyond the city. On the west side of the 
city, outside the wall, is the valley of the Son of Hinnom, 
which runs in a south-easterly direction, and joins the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, south of the city, near the base of 
Mount Zion. The present circumference of the city, is 
perhaps about four miles;—and it may here be observed, 
that the foundations of ancient walls are now to be seen, 
something like a quarter of a mile or more, from the base 
of the present wall. The city once extended over a much 
larger surface than it does at present. From the outside of 
the city walls, but little can be seen of its buildings, for but 
few of them rise high enough above the wall to give one 
much of an idea of matters within. The dome and minaret 
of the mosque of Omar, the dome of the church of the 
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Holy Sepulchre, the rugged head of the tower of David, 
and some other promiment things, are distinctly seen. 

The general aspect of Jerusalem within its wall, is one, 
not so much of decay and ruin as of gloom and desolation. 
It is generally built of stone of a dark grey color, and the 
edifices look substantial, though from the fact that they 
have no windows in the lower story, and that the streets 
are narrow and often arched over, the city has an appearance 
of gloom and solitude. The buildings have either flat or 
domed roofs, and terraces and open courts are not unfrequent. 
But few of the dwelling houses have glazed windows, 
though they have openings with iron or wooden frames, 
and generally, wooden blinds to close, as convenience or 
caprice may dictate. The streets are narrow, filthy, and 
badly paved,—the bazaars are poorly supplied and give but 
little evidence of trade,—the inhabitants, although of almost 
every name or nation, are generally poor, ignorant and in- 
dolent. During “the holy week” and on great festivals, 
there is an appearance of activity and of business, not seen 
at other times. At that time there are a large number of 
pilgrims in the city from various parts of the world, and 
they, by their presence, their going to and fro to the differ- 
ent revered localities, and their making petty purchases, 
give to the otherwise almost deserted streets, an appearance 
of life and activity. But for the convents and the annual 
influx of foreign pilgrims, it would be difficult to tell how 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem could obtain a livelihood. The 
city is (almost to the very letter) without commerce, with- 
out agriculture, and without manufactures. Such being 
the fact, where are the resources, necessary for support, ex- 
cept as they come, to a greater or less extent, from abroad ? 
As already remarked, Jerusalem exhibits no signs of im- 
provement. It is true, the English mission are building a 
church, and have made some repairs on buildings already 
erected, and so indeed it may be, that other Franks have 
made improvements, but among the rayahs there seems to be 
none. Their dwelling houses are from two to three stories 
in height, exhibiting externally, nothing that is particularly 
inviting, but on the contrary having rather the appearance 
of gloom and of gradual decay. It sometimes happens 
however, that an edifice of this forbidding aspect has 
internally much of comfort and even of elegance. It is 
believed however, that such instances are now rare, in the 
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ancient city of Solomon ;—the people as a whole are poor, 
and but very few have the means of procuring the adorn- 
ments and luxuries of the wealthy. 

When it is considered, that a large part of the population 
live exceedingly compact,—that they are so densely crowded 
together as to be uncomfortable, and to be unfavorably cir- 
cumstanced for the preservation of health, it at first seems 
strange that any portion of the land embraced within the 
city walls, which might be covered with dwellings, should 
be left unocenpied. Yet, such is the fact. The territory, 
however, which is thus left, is comparatively small; and 
the representation of Warburton, in respect to this matter, 
is, to say the least, extravagant. There is, indeed, an open 
space, or a kind of “common,” just within the Jaffa gate;— 
there is another, in front of the castle of David,—there is 
another, not far from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in 
connection with an ancient and decaying edifice, called the 
palace of the Knights of St. John, and there are other un- 
occupied places of smaller magnitude; but to talk of “hoise- 
less streets,” and “the colle ction of villages that is called the 
city,” is hardly doing justice to modern Jerusalem. 

The most perfect view of Jerusalem as a whole, is ob- 
tained from the Mount of Olives, which, it will be remem- 
bered, rises up on the eastern side of the valley of Jehosha- 
phat. From its summit, Jerusalem, with much of the sur- 
rounding country, lies spread out like a panorama around 
you. Westward, you look down upon the city, enclosed by 
its grey turretted wall, exhibiting a commingling of flat and 
arched-roofed buildings,—now and then appears an opening 
between them, wide enough to indicate the existence ofa 
street,—here and there a palm tree waves its green head,— 
on yonder terrace walks a cowled monk, and there a tur- 
baned Mohammedan ; but prominent above all, is the mosque 
of Omar, with its glittering crescent and peering minaret,— 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre with its massive, lead- 
colored dome,—and the tower of David, with the red ensign 
of the Turk waving from its summit. Such is the view, 
from the Mount of Olives, looking westward. Eastward, 
the prospect is ofa different character. At your feet runs 
the path down to Bethany,—further on, is seen the rocky 
and uneven road, leading to Jericho,—yet further on, are 
portions of the desert, and there, about fifteen miles in a di- 
rect line, are seen the inert waters of the Dead Sea,—a little 
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north, the valley of the Jordan, and still further eastward, 
the mountains of Moab. The place whence this view is 
taken, it will be remembered, is the highest summit of the 
Mount of Olives, and the traditions of the monks make this 
the spot whence Christ ascended to heaven. Here then 
they show the pilgrim and visitor the print of the Savior’s 
foot in the solid rock, upon which he is said to have stood, 
just as he left the world. This spot is visited by pilgrims 
from all nations, and reverently kissed by them. Itis enough 
to say in reference to this matter, that discerning men know 
that the summit of the mountain was not the place of 
Christ’s ascension, (for “he lead them out as far as unto 
Bethany,”) and they have no confidence in the tradition of 
the impression of his foot being left in the rock. 

In the city, the mosque of Omar is a prominent object. 
It stands on the sight of the ancient Jewish temple. It was 
built in the year of our Lord 637, soon after the death of 
Mohamet, by Omar, one of the first Caliphs, and on account 
of its antiquity is highly revered by the Mohammedans,— 
none being as highly esteemed, except the one at Mecca. It 
is a beautiful structure, in an ‘octagonal form, surmounted 
by an immense dome, over which glitters the proud cres- 
cent of the Moslem. The enclosure in which it is situated 
is said to be fourteen hundred and eighty-nine feet long, 
and nine hundred and ninety-five feet broad. ‘This is sup- 
posed to be about the same area that was covered by the 
temple and its courts, as they existed at the advent of 
Christ. Within the courts of this mosque, neither Jew nor 
Christian is permitted to enter,—the most that they can do, 
without incurring Mohammedan displeasure, is to look in. 
Some of the stones in the wall on the east side of the 
mosque, (the side which stands near the brow of the valley 
of Jehoshaphat,) are very large, and different from the gene- 
rality of the stones in the other parts. ‘These stones, some 
of which are about twenty feet long, it is supposed, may 
have been in the wall of the ancient temple; they at all 
events belong to a different age from that of their present 
companions. ‘The site of the Pool of Bethesda, it is supposed 
exists, just outside the mosque enclosure, within the city 
walls, in the vicinity of St. Stephen’s gate, which is near 
the north-east corner of the wall of the mosque. Whether 
it be the remains of that pool or not, is uncertain. There 
is there, an excavation said to be some one hundred and 
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twenty feet long and eight feet deep, now dry. Near this, 
are some decayed arches, supposed to be ancient “porches.” 
Not a great distance from the south-western end-of the 
wall of the mosque, there has quite recently been disco- 
vered, by two American travellers, a portion of an arch, be- 
tween Mount Moriah and Mount Zion. This, it is not im. 
probable, once formed a part of the bridge, or passage way, 
which the king of Israel caused to be constructed, in order 
to connect the temple with the city of David. 

It has already been remarked, that Jews and Christians 
are not permitted to enter within the enclosure of the 
mosque of Omar,—and it may be added, that they are not 
permitted to bury their dead near the outer side of its wall. 
Near to the base of this wall, on the brow of the declivity 
that goes down to the valley of Jehoshaphat, is a Moham- 
medan burying ground, with its turban-topped monuments 
and upright marble slabs, but the poor Jews are compelled 
to have their place of burial on the other side of the valley, 
on the rising ground at the foot of the Mount of Olives. 
There is a very large number of graves here, and many of 
the stones, with theit Hebrew inscriptions, look quite an- 
cient. Here is to be seen the pillar of Absalom, and the 
tomb of Zachariah, amid an almost countless number of 
Jewish sepulchres. ‘The Jews desire to be buried as near 
the valley of Jehoshaphat as possible, for they believe that 
they are there to rise in the resurrection. It is a belief with 
many of them, that if they are buried in any other part of 
the world, they will be obliged to pass all the way under 
ground, from the place of their burial, to Jerusalem. 'To 
avoid this subterranean journey, many come from abroad 
when aged, in order that they may be buried near the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat. 

Next to the mosque of Omar, the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre is the most prominent and imposing structure in 
Jerusalem. Its lofty dome looks very much like that of the 
mosque, and were the whole edifice situated in a large court, 
and separated from other buildings as much as the mosque 
is, it would be the most conspicuous. It is situated on 
ground more elevated than that of the mosque, and in the 
western part of the city. It did not reach its present size 
or shape, at once, but has received additions from time to 
time, until it has attained its present dimensions. It is not 
one edifice, but rather a combination of buildings, which is 

27 VoL. 1x.—no. 1S. 
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known by the general name of the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre. More strictly speaking, however, the Church of 
the Sepulchre is the entire building. It isa vast rotunda, 
surmounted by a lofty dome, and having galleries. rising 
one above another from the ground floor, up to the very 
base of the dome. The building is lighted and yentilated 
from this dome. In the centre then of the area of this ro- 
tunda, stands the reputed tomb of our Lord. .Around on 
the sides of the rotunda are doors and passage ways, lead- 
ing to the different churches and chapels thatare contigu. 
ous. These, as before remarked, may be said to belong to 
the pile of buildings called the Church of the Sepulchre,— 
still, they are distinct. ‘The Greek Church here is the most 
splendid of any, it being richly adorned with pictures and 
lamps, some of which were a present from the Emperor of 
Russia. But we will confine our attention, at present, to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre proper,—to the rotunda 
church. In the centre of the open area of this circular 
church, stands, as we have said, the reputed sepulchre of 
Christ. The tomb itself cannot be far from thirty feet in 
length, fifteen in breadth, and fifteen in height. Its shape 
is something like that of a miniature church, surmounted 
by a species of cupola. This tomb has ‘two apartments, 
both of which are rich in decorations, though the inmost 
one from the door of entrance, contains the revered sepul- 
chre. Its covering is of pure white marble, and over it 
hang in profusion, gold and silver plated lamps. ‘This rich 
marble, and these shining lamps, which one sees on entering 
the tomb, do not harmonize very well with the idea of “a 
sepulchre hewn out of the rock.” 

The open space around this tomb, is held in common by 
all the different christian sects. Here is the great place of 
gathering on festivaf occasions, and on Easter Saturday, 
when the miracle of the holy fire is wrought, not only this 
open area, but all the galleries and the passage ways lead- 
ing to the chapels of the different sects are filled to over- 
flowing. Here, pilgrims from almost all parts of the world 
will be seen assembled. In anticipation of the miracle, they 
will be gathered together for a long time previous to the 
hour of its expected performance. In April, 1844, there 
were perhaps three or four thousand present. For hours 
previous to the appearence of the fire, they were crowding 
and pushing, squabbling and fighting around the tomb. 
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They would run and chase each other around, clapping 
their hands at the same time, and saying “This is the tomb 
of our Lord,” “This is the tomb of our Lord,” and with 
the next breath ery “God give vietory to the Sultan,” “God 
give victory to the Sultan.” This scene of confusion con- 
tinued for hours. To preserve something like order, or 
rather it would seem, to prevent any worse disorder, Moham¢ 
medan soldiers were stationed in different parts of the 
building armed with muskets, poles and whips. With their 
poles and whips they would unmercifully beat the poor pil- 
grims over their heads and backs, and around their feet. 

At length the time approached for the wonder working 
bishop to make his appearance. Armed soldiers lined the 
passage way through which he was expected to pass. First, 
from the door of the Greek church came twelve persons 
bearing twelve banners, on which were pictures represent- 
ing the twelve apostles. 'Then followed in succession about 
thirty ecclesiastics of different ranks, among whom was the 
officiating bishop. He was arrayed in satin robes embroid- 
ered with gold, he had gold bracelets on: his wrists and a 
silver crozier in his hand, and was supported by some three 
or four priests or deacons as he passed along. The proces- 
sion passed around the tomb three times, after which, all, 
except the bishop and one attendant, returned into the Greek 
church whenee they had come out. The bishop and one 
attendant entered the sepulchre. Then, all were in anxious 
expectation for the appearance of the miraculous fire. The 
multitude of eager pilgrims pushed and jostled each other 
most unceremoniously, in order that they might get as near 
as possible to the apertures in the sepulchre, from which it 
was expected the fire would appear. They had bunches 
of wax tapers in their hands, and these they held in readi- 
ness for use. At length the fire appeared from two aper- 
tures, one on each side of the tomb, and the scene that en- 
sued defies description. Like frantic maniacs, they made a 
desperate onset for the fire. At first a few tapers were seen 
lighted—then more and more—now, it had spread to every 
part of the vast rotunda and now it had ascended to the 
galleries. Thousands of tapers now were burning—thou- 
sands of pilgrims were running and shouting, and the whole 
scene was most confused and bewildering. It seemed more 
like a heathen festival or an Indian war dance, than any 
thing else. In no part of the whole transaction was there 
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any of that solemnity which we should expect to see con- 
nected with the atiticipated or real manifestation of the 
power of God. Of the iniquity of the bishop, who thus 
annually deceives these deluded pilgrims, it is not necessary 
to speak. Most of the pilgrims no doubt, really believe 
that a miracle is wrought. ‘They take the fire which they 
thus obtain, to their convents and their churches,—they take 
the tapers which have been lighted by this fire and then 
extinguished, to their homes, and in case of sickness in 
their families they relight them, and suppose they have great 
efficacy in removing disease. 

During Easter week the court of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, is filled with dealers in small articles of merchan- 
dize. "The pavement is strewed with curiosities from vari- 
ous holy places, such as rosaries, crosses, pictures, and a 
variety of mother of pearl work,—chiefly wrought at Beth. 
lehem, together with shells, and bituminous stone books, 
from places more distant. As one passes in among these 
venders of small articles, he is naturally reminded of those, 
who once filled the court of the Jewish temple. 

The miracle of the holy fire, of which mention has been 
made above, is now under the control of the Greek church, 
that is to say, the Greek bishop is the personage, whose 
high prerogative itis to officiate on the occasion. Formerly 
it was in the hands of the Latins, but was transferred to the 
Greeks after some political change to which I need not now 
refer in detail. ‘The Latins now disavow any confidence 
in the holy fire, and they laugh at the Greeks and the other 
sects, who still believe in this farce of a miracle. During 
the performance of the miracle, persons are sometimes in- 
jured in consequence of the crowd and the confusion which 
prevails. A few years ago, [brahim Pasha took it into his 
mind to be present at this great festival, and he came near 
losing his life on the occasion. As the story goes, there was 
an unusual struggle among the pilgrims after the fire ap- 
peared. Ibrahim: perhaps with the hope of quieting them 
by his personal presence, forced his way into the dense 
crowd in the middle of the church; he became faint, 
shrieked and fell. A body of soldiers at once rushed reck- 
lessly through the crowd towards their general, tram pling 
upon the pilgrims that fell before them in their way. Seve- 
ral lives it is said were lost on this occasion, though Ibra- 
him was saved. 
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Beneath the roof of the Church of the Sepulchre, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the different sects, are almost ali the 
spots associated with the closing career of our Lord. Here 
is the place where he was scourged—here, the marble slab 
on which he was anointed-—here,the spot where he was 
crowned with thorns,—here, the place where the cross 
stood—here, the rock rent in twain, and here, the tomb in 
which he was buried. It is certainly convenient to have 
so many sacred localities so near to each other, but the dis- 
cerning and calm observer of these things, wishes for more 
evidence than is yet afforded, to prove that there is any 
good foundation for these traditions. 

There are some twenty or thirty convents in Jerusalem, 
belonging to the different christian sects. Some of these 
are contiguous to the Church of the Sepulchre. They are 
establishments of great influence, and strong holds of super- 
Stition. Of these convents, the Armenians have one which 
is very large, and will accommodate about three hundred 
priests, and four thousand pilgrims. As there is no such 
thing as a hotel or public boarding house in the city, it 
is in these convents that travellers usually find lodgings 
when they visit Jerusalem. ‘They hire one or more unfur- 
nished rooms, and there bestow their bedding and luggage. 
Their servants precure and cook their food, ‘and thus they 
pass the days of their sojourn beneath the roof of one of 
these revered convents. In some instances, something more 
is provided from the convent than simply the room. Some- 
times it may perhaps be said with truth, “your hotel isa 
monastery—your rooms are cells—the landlord isa stately 
abbot, and the waiters are hooded monks.” 

Outside of the walls, Jerusalem can hardly be said to 
have any saburbs. There are no private dwelling houses, 
scattered about or clustered together as we often see them, 
when drawing near our great cities. There are however 
two or three buildings, that stand on Mount Zion just out- 
side of David’s gate. The principal one of these is the 
mosque of the tomb of David. Within this mosque is. the 
reputed sepulchre of the king of Israel. The building isa 
good one and has a conspicuous site. It is under the con- 
trol of the Mohammedans. 

Not far from this spot, are still to be seen the basins of 
the “pools of Gihon.” The lower pool is about six hundred 
feet long, two hundred and fifty wide and about forty deep. 
27* 
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The “upper pool” which is farther north, is about three 
hundred feet long, one hundred and seventy-five wide and 
perhaps forty deep. It was at this pool that Solomon was 
anointed king. 1. Kings, i, 38. These basins are now 
almost entirely destitute of water. 

There are many interesting localities near Jerusalem. 
There is the garden of Gethsemane and the pool of Siloam— 
and the Mount of Olives and the village of Bethany on the 
east,—the remains of the ancient wall of the tomb of the 
kings on the north,—the village of Abu Goosh or Kirjath 
Jearim on the west, where the ark rested for twenty years 
before David took possession of Jerusalem,—the plain of 
Rephaim and the village of Bethlehem on the south. Beth- 
lehem is about six miles from Jerusalem, in going to which 
we pass over one of the best roads to be found in the whole 
of Palestine. The town lies prettily couched on the side 
of a gentle eminence, with valleys below, and other emi- 
nences above and around. ‘The great object of attraction 
here, is the Church of the Nativity, the entrance to which 
is by a very small door, so small, that stooping becomes 
requisite. It is supposed that this arrangement exists, for 
the purpose of greater security. A company of mounted 
soldiery certainly could not gain admittance through such 
an aperture, and even an armed company on foot, would 
make slow and difficult ingress. 

The Church of the Nativity is quite large, though the main 
body of it is not particularly beautiful. It has a kind of 
private chapel or sanctuary, in the rear division of it, which 
is very splendid. Beneath this, is a kind of grotto church, 
to which you descend by a flight of steps. Here you are 
shown the reputed birth place of Christ. The floor is paved 
with marble,—here is the place of the manger in which the 
young infant was laid, and here, a little removed, the place 
where Mary was at the time of the Redeemer’s birth. The 
manger is of beautiful marble, and over it burn glittering 
and costly lamps. ‘The seat of Mary is also of marble and 
beautiful tapestry is festooned over it. But enough of these 
traditions, and these superstitions. Let us come out and 
look upon the open face of nature. Near this spot (and 
that is enough) the infant Jesus was born,—on the sides of 
these hills or in the valleys, the shepherds of Bethlehem 
were watching their flocks, when the angel heralded to them 
the news of the Savior’s birth. Here shone the star, that 
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led the wise men from the east, and brought them to where 
the “young child was.” And this is enough for us to 
know,—enough, to make Bethlehem Ephratah honored and 
remembered among the cities of Judah. 

The inhabitants of Jerusalem, after what has been said 
of those of Palestine generally, demand but a brief notice. 
The population of the Holy City is not far from 15,000; 
and of these, there are about 5,000 Mohammedans, 5,000 
Jews and 5,000 nominal Christians. ‘The Jews, though in 
the city of their fathers, are among the poorest of the in- 
habitants. ‘Their quarter of the city is small and they live 
very much crowded together. ‘This is unfavorable to health, 
and as a consequence, there are a greater proportionate num- 
ber of deaths among them than any other class. It can 
hardly be said, that the number of Jews are now increasing 
in Jerusalem,* for the most of those who migrate thither, 
are the aged who go there to die. The number of births 
and arrivals, are about equal to the number of deaths. The 
Jews are in part supported by a yearly contribution from 
their mere wealthy brethren. in Europe. The amount 
however which each beneficiary receives, is only about fif- 
teen dollars per year,—which can only afford a partial sup- 
port. None of the Jews of Jerusalem cultivate the soil,— 
they put not a spade ora plough into the earth once pos- 
sessed by their fathers. Some of them act as porters, some 
are traffickers in little wares, and some are manufacturers of 
small trinkets, but none of them rise to any very elevated 
employment or station in life. ‘They long for another state 
of things,—they look for the advent of their Messiah, when 
they expect again to be exalted and known as the peculiar 
people of God. . 

The five thousand nominal Christians of Jerusalem are 
the representatives of almost every Christian sect known in 
the oriental world. ‘The exhibition which they make of 
christianity in the cradle of its birth, is dishonorable to the 
christian name, and itis no marvel, that both Mohammedans 
and Jews hold it in derision. Such christianity will never 
allure a follower of Mohammed, or enlighten a believer of 
the Talmud. It is painful to think, that the exhibition now 
made of the christian religion in the city where it originated, 
is fitted to repel, rather than allure the unbeliever. But, a 


* The writer was in the city in 1844. 
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brighter day is in the future. May its coming be hastened 
on! 

Oceasional mention has already been made in the fore- 
yoing pages, of the annual influx of pilgrims to the Holy 
City. . The influence resulting in one way and another from 
these visits, is great and far reaching. It affects not Jerusa- 
lem merely, but the distant countries from which the pil- 
grims come. What were the motives which first operated 
to induce the practice of pilgrimage, it is not for us posi- 
tively to assert. It is not improbable, however, that many 
in early times visited the Holy City from their distant 
homes, under the promptings of sincere and humble piety. 
It seems that the practice of pilgrimage, with the exception 
of some intervals, has been kept up ever since the days of 
Constantine. At one time, according to Warburton, “kings, 
queens and nobles; old men and matrons, virgins, and even 
little children, hastened to secure the safety of their souls by 
their body’s peril,”—the peril, to which they were expdsed 
in performing their pilgrimage. After the taking of Acre in 
1291, about which time the christian empire was over- 
thrown in Palestine, pilgrimages to Jerusalem were sus- 
pended, until about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Then, “the tide of pious way faring returned to its ancient 
chanuel, and the lay and clerical coffers at Jerusalem have 
ever since been refreshed by two great inundations annually ; 
once by the Latins, and again by the Greeks, who kept their 
aster at a different period.” From the above quotation, it 
should not be inferred that the Greeks and the Latins are 
the only pilgrims that now visit Jerusalem. The largest 
number of them, no doubt, belong to these two great 
branches of the nominal church,—but besides Greeks and 
Latins, there are Copts, Syrians or Jacobites, and Armeni- 
ans, ‘These pilgrims come from Egypt, from the islands of 
the Mediterranean, from Greece, from Asia Minor, from 
Turkey, from Russia and from Georgia far away beyond 
the Black Sea. Some of them reach the Holy City as early 
as Christmas, but most of the arrivals are a little before 
Easter. In order to accomplish this, some of them at least, 
are compelled to be from home a large portion of the year,— 
to be exposed to the dangers and severities of a winter’s 
sea; to be subject to privation in various forms, and to be 
obliged to expend almost the whole of their worldly posses- 
sions. Sometimes a number of families combine and char- 
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ter vessels, for the express purpose of taking them to Jaffa, 
which they fill to overflowing with men, women and chil- 
dren, and various articles of luggage. Such a vessel with 
its deck crowded, and the Jerusalem or Pilgrim flag float- 
ing at the mast, affords an interesting sight to a foreigner, 
as it sails along the Syrian shore. Most of the pilgrims 
who now visit the Holy Land belong to the humbler classes ; 
some bring with them small articles of merchandize, to sell 
for the purpose of defraying their expenses, or to exchange 
for goods from another region, to take back with them 
when they return. Asa general thing, however, they are 
poor and squalid, and appear to belong to the lower classes 
of their respective nations. 

These pilgrims disembark at Jaffa, where are several con- 
vents in which they can find a resting place, if they desire. 
‘They are, however, usually eager to press on to Jerusalem ; 
and so, some on camels, some on horses, some on mules, 
some on donkeys, and some on foot, it comes to pass that 
they arrive at the end of their pilgrimage. Of the manner 
in which they employ their time, much might be said, but 
our limits will not permit much further detail. Suffice it 
then to say, that besides attending all the revered places in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, they visit the other pre- 
scribed localities in and near Jerusalem, such as the brook 
Kedron, the garden of Gethsemane, the Mount of Olives 
and Bethany,—then go out to Bethlehem to look upon the 
manger in which Christ was cradled,—then move down- 
ward towards the wilderness in which Christ was tempted, 
and finally repair to the Jordan to bathe in its sacred waters. 

These and other things being done, they apply to the pro- 
per ecclesiastic, receive a certain mark on the arm, and ob- 
tain a certificate in the hand, which declares them entitled 
to the honorable name of hadji. After this, they begin to 
return to their homes—(which some, alas, never reach,)— 
with the persuasion, that the great work of their lives is 
now accomplished. 

From what has been said in regard to the variety of the 
sects and nations found among the pilgrims, and the strange 
commingling of the same among what may be called the 
resident population of Jerusalem, it will be naturally in- 
ferred that its aspect, in this respect, must be peculiar. Its 
inhabitants resemble “the inmates of some great caravanse- 
rai, accidentally huddled together, denizens of distant places, 
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professors of various creeds.” But upon this point we can- 
not dwell. 

Such, then, isan imperfect sketch of the present aspect 
of things in Jerusalem,—such, a brief survey of Palestine or 
the Holy Land, considered physically, socially and morally. 
The picture given is not as bright as a fervid imagination 
would draw, or an ardent love desire. It is not-as brilliant, 
nor.as spirit stirring as the delineations of enthusiast poets, 
nor is it even as attractive and glowing, as the sketches in 
the volumes, whose titles we have placed at the head of this 
article. But, it is believed it is a truthful picture,—it is not 
complete,—it has not embraced the whole field of vision, 
but so far as it has progressed, it is believed that it is con- 
formed to fact. It is indeed painful to think of the present 
condition of this land, once so prosperous ; but nothing is 
gained by shutting our eyes against the truth. Palestine is 
left almost entirely without cultivation—its soil is .almost 
entirely deserted —its villages are diminishing and going to 
decay—its population is miserably poor and ignorant—its 
government is badly administered, and little more than a 
system of oppression, —and its religion, almost universally, 
is worthless, burdensome and debasing. 

Shall it always be thus? We answer no. The great 
law of human progress,—the signs of the times, and above 
all, the promises of God, encourage us to hope in regard to 
the future history of this world-renowned land. ‘The tem- 
ple, furnished with its vessels of gold and silver, and its sa- 
cred enclosures, may never again stand on Mount Moriah,— 
the voices of holy prophets inspired to announce the divine 
will, may never echo through the streets of the Holy City,— 
apostles with miraculous powers, may never again here give 
health to the sick, and life to the dead ; and more—this soil 
may never again be pressed by the Savior's foot, or be mois- 
tened by his ‘blood, —and yet here, in this home of the an- 
cient patriarch, this land once extolled as the glory of all 
lands, may again exist all the elements of social and indivi- 
dual prosperity, and here may again be enjoyed all the happy 
fruits of individual and social virtue—of intellectual and 
moral culture. 

The time may perhaps never come, when Zion shall be 
crowned again with its regal palaces,—Joppa may never 
again have its renowned harbor, and Tyre, whose merchants 
once were princes, and her traffickers the honorable of the 
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earth, may never again attaiu its ancient opulence, and be- 
come the mistress of the sea; but still, these shores, and the 
hills and plains of this interesting land, may again be 
adorned with smiling villages and flourishing towns,—the 
valleys, plains and hill sides, now so deserted, may be co- 
vered with an industrious, intelligent and virtuous people, 
and the soil now so fruitless, smile again with rieh exu- 
berance. 

We dare not prophecy how these things will be accom- 
plished. We do not indeed, attempt to foretell exactly 
what changes are to take place, but we have strong confi- 
dence in the future general prosperity of this now stricken 
land. Christian missionaries from America and England 
are doing a good work, one for which they deserve the gra- 
titude of all. Their influence upon the condition of the 
people of Palestine is salutary: but how much they may 
be instrumental in effecting for the future prosperity of this 
land we cannot divine. One thing seems certain; Pales- 
tine must have a different government, or else it can never 
attain a high state of prosperity. ‘The present government 
operates directly against improvement, and it is natural to 
suppose, that the country will not always remain in the 
hands of the Turkish Sultan. As to the change which 
may take place, in respect to this matter, we can now enly 
conjecture. Among the “Foreign Powers” that have been 
concerned in upholding the Ottoman power, Great Britian 
seems as likely as any one, to come into the possession of 
this land. She already has considerable influence among 
the people,—her aid is courted and her power feared by the 
rulers,—Palestine moreover, lies nearly in her pathway to 
her East India possessions, by the way of Egypt; so that 
at present it seems not improbable, that she may ere long, 
bring this country under the wing of her protection, and 
the arm of her power. But all this is uncertain now—it is 
mere conjecture. If the Jews are to be literally restored to 
the land once possessed by their fathers,—if their restora- 
tion is to be national, and not spiritual merely—(and there 
is certainly much to favor this sentiment) then who ean di- 
vine the way in which so wonderful an event will be brought 
about? It may be, that the protection and toleration of a 
christian government in the land will be used to secure 
such an object. But we cannot tell. ‘The changes which 
have taken place,—the transitions in the government of 
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this country, in times past, have been wonderful and they 

may be hereafter even more wonderful. During the last 
eighteen centuries, Palestine has passed from the power 
“of heathen Rome to that of the nominally christian Greek— 
has been seized by the bold Saracen, and then rent from 
him by Rome,—then reconquered by the wild sons of Ish- 
mael, then snatched for a little space. by Egypt and relin- 


quished again.’ 
On the whole then, we are disposed-to leave the questions 


unanswered, which pertain to the future government of this 
land. We assert not either a belief in the national return 
of the Jews, and yet we know not how to evade the force 
of the interrogatory, “who shall say, that Israel sinning 
nationally, punished. nationally, scattered nationally, and by 
an amazing miracle nationally preserved, shall not as a na- 
tion,”t be restored to the land which their fathers possessed ? 
Perhaps they will; at all events, their land will not always 
lie desolate,—it will be possessed by a happy and prosper- 
ous people,—thanksgiving and the voice of, melody will be 
heard therein. Then, shall there be concentrated upon 
this country an interest before unknown ; then the hallowed 
remembrances of the past, and the glowing realities of the 


present, will combine to place it in our minds, unrivalled 
by any other land. 


* Judea Capta, p. 208 + Judzea Capta, p. 211. 
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Art. Il.—Writines or Hucu Swintron.Lecare, 

Writings of Hugh Swinton Legaré, late Attorney Gene- 
ral, and Acting Secretary of State of the United States: 
consisting of a Diary of Brussels and Journal of the 
Rhine; Extracts from his Private and Diplomatic 
Correspondence ; Orations and Speeches ; and Contri- 
butions to the New- York and Southern Reviews : Pre- 
faced by a Memoir of his Life, and embellished with a 
Portrait. Edited by his Sister. In two volumes, 1228 
pp. Charleston, S.C. Burges & James, 6 Broad-st. 1846. 


Wuewn Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, was asked 
to display her jewels, with a noble pride she pointed to her 
sons. South-Carolina, the nursing mother of illustrious 
men, if she were in like manner required to exhibit her 
proudest ornaments, would imitate the example of the Ro- 
man matron, and with kindred enthusiasm would name the 

reat and the good, who have been born or nurtured within 
ee narrow limits. But amid that bright galaxy of stars, 
which has illumined her sky, there are few, perhaps none, 
to whom she would turn with greater admiration, deeper 
reverence, fonder affection, or juster pride, than to the la- 
mented Hugh Swinton Legaré, the glory of the Union and 
her own peculiar boast as a Scholar, a Writer, an Orator, 
and a Jurist. 

It is true, that differences of opinion, during a period of 
unusual political excitement, partially alienated him from 
the confidence of his State, and debarred him, in some 
measure, from the full enjoyment of those public honors 
and offices, which his character and abilities would other- 
wise have merited, and which, under ®ther circumstances, 
South-Carolina would have been rejoiced to lavish on him. 
But there was nothing of the alleged republican ingrati- 
tude—nothing of coarse party fanaticism manifested towards 
him—there was no bigoted and narrow-minded ostracism 
of the offending citizen from the homage and sympathies 
of his State. He was the Representative of his own beloved 
City in the House of Assembly, and of his native District 
in the Congress of the Nation—and the latter of these offi- 
ces was conferred upon him after the schism had occurred 
between his opinions and the politics of his country. He 
was also the honored and admired Attorney-General of his 

28 VOL. 1x.—Nno. 18. 
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own State; and from the esteem of the -Federal Executive 
he obtained other posts of still higher distinction—the Em- 
bassy to Belgium=—the place of Attorney-General in Mr. 
Tyler’s Cabinet, and finally that of Secretary of State— 
and he was in the enjoyment of the last two dignities at 
the time of his decease. His life was spent in a career of 
ever advancing distinction, and he added more lustre to 
every post he held, than he derived from it: so that we may 
apply to him the language of Ausonius, with more propri- 
ety indeed than in its original application : 
Vagus per omnes dignitatum formalas 

Meritusque plura quam gerens.* 

Thus while he received from the General Government 
those honors to which his talents so well entitled him, South- 
Carolina, with pleasure and with pride, accorded to him all 
that she felt herself able in safety to bestow. She has ever 
been distinguished among her sister States, for the noble 
liberality of her conduct towards those eminent citizens 
whose political views may unfortunately be at variance 
with her own policy, nor were less courtesy and indulgence 
manifested towards Legaré, than had been, and still is ex- 
hibited towards those who had been or are still in the Op- 
position. Moreover, it should be mentioned that many of 
his warmest friends and most ardent admirers were at all 
times to be found in the ranks of his political adversaries. 

The kindness of his State was neither disregarded nor 
undervalued by Legaré: he acknowledged it with sincere 
gratification, and returned it with a touching affection and 
devoted solicitude for her interests, which have been rarely 
exhibited in equal intensity in other parts of the Union. 
His correspondenceywhile abroad, is filled with tender ex- 
pressions of love and regret, of devotion and esteem for all 
that he had left behind him, but still so dearly prized and 
fondly cherished. An unbroken chain of mutual good-will 
and regard linked him through life in the warmest and 
strongest bonds to his native State. The glory, which he 
conferred upon her by his learning, his eloquence, and his 
genius, was acknowledged by the admiring regards of his 
fellow-citizens: and rarely has profound admiration for ex- 
alted talents and unusual attainments been less tainted with 


* Comm. Professor. Burdigal. V. ad Attium Tironem Delphidium, Rhe- 
torem, y. 29-30. 
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the alloy of envy or the canker of detraction. The old, 
who had watched and wondered at the increasing brilliance 
of his rising star, till it promised to culminate into a blaze 
of glory, were proud of the promise of his youth, and the 
splendid performance of his maturer years:—his compeers 
and co-evals listened with rapture and distant homage to 
the rich fulness of his flowing eloquence, the finished grace 
of his style, and the profound wisdom of his philosophy :— 
the young looked upto him as the guiding star of their 
career, the mould and pattern of their course, the bright 
exemplar, which they ought to imitate, but might vainly 
strive to rival. 

The honor thus lavishly and justly bestowed upon Legaré 
was proffered, not from any sense of peculiar profits imme- 
diately conferred upon the State by his genius; not from 
any feeling that he was a great leader in the path of political 
advancement, around whom hungryaspirants for office might 
cluster with the hope of future benefit to themselves, (for 
such he never was); but it was accorded in the home and 
by the fellow-citizens of Calhoun and Preston, Hayne, 
Hamilton, Petigru and McDuffie, from a consciousness that 
the resplendence of his talents and learning had invested 
him with a halo, which shed dignity upon his State and 
country abroad, and reflected back a portion of its own 
radiance upon his countrymen. 

Legaré had given to the world a distinguished example 
of the successful pursuit of ideal excellence in a Republic 
so eminently prosaic in its character as the United States. 
Not satisfied with the ordinary skill and reputation of a 
good speaker, he had aimed to make himself a complete 
orator: he had set Demosthenes, Isocrates and Cicero before 
his eyes as models-to be imitated, not merely as authors to 
be read. The study of the law was prosecuted by him as 
a science, and not solely as a profession : and to these attain- 
ments he added the diligent cultivation of letters. Thus 
he had proved, while obeying the precept and following the 
example of Lord Bacon,* that, on this side of the Atlantic 
as on the other, the highest graces of art and the richest 


* Equidem in ea opinione sum, contemplationes in vitam activam trans- 
latas, nonnihil novi decoris et vigoris acquirere: et suppetente uberiore 
materia, et magis altas fortasse radices agere, aut certe magis proceras et 
frondosas evadere etc. Ep. Dedic. Acad. Cantab. lib. de Sap. Veterum, 
preefix.—Cf. Platon. Gorgiam. 
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embellishments of erudition may be advantageously united 
with, and made subservient. to the greatest practical skill, 
while each might thus draw new vigor from the other. By 
pursuing this course himself, he had elevated the character 
and illustrated the inherent dignity of every thing he had 
handled, and all with which he had been connected. Of 
him, the remark made by Dr. Johnson on Goldsmith was 
doubtly true: nil tetigit quod non ornavit. 'The unuttered, 
but deep felt consciousness of these lasting claims to honor 
added a fervor and an enthusiasm to the avowed admira- 
tion which was universally entertained for Legaré: and 
when his genius was suddenly blotted out, just as it was 
verging to its meridian, a gloom fell upon all minds, a de- 
solation and a vacancy, never to be supplied, was felt in all 
hearts, and a voiceless grief restrained expression, 


Magnusque per omnes 
Erravit sine voce dolor.* 


‘Small sorrows wail, great woes are silent :’ and the sorrow 
was too deep for lamentation, when the trumpet ot the An- 
gc of Death had sounded, and, behold! ‘a great star had 


allen from heaven.’ He died in the fulness of fame and of 
honor, though he certainly had not attained to the full ma- 
turity of his powers. He was loved and admired while 
living: one universal acclamation of praise and regret fol- 
lowed him to the tomb; and since his decease there has 
been no diminution of his fame. 


Gsio 0’, “Axia? ev, 
Ovsig dvig rpordpoide poxkerarog, our” ae” oridu 
Tl giv mev ya GE fwov sriowsv, ita dcioww, 
’Avytios viv aure udya xparieis vexveow, 
oie ne an kz... es ox 
Evdao’ gov +0) pyre bavaw dxayifev "AxirAsv-t 


The early death of Legaré has left to his contemporaries 
a task better reserved for a subsequent generation—still the 
melancholy duty of reviewing his life, of re-examining his 
writings, of determining how far his high reputation was 


* Lucan. Pharsalia. lib. ii. v. 20. 

+t Hom. Od. xi. 482-6. If it should seem unnatural to apply so martial 
an epithet as Achilles to a literary man and a civilian, we allege the prece- 
dent of Aristophanes, who, in two places (Ranz. 990. 1396,) has employed 
the same epethet for Aschylus. It is true that he uses quotations in both 
these instances; sodo we. Mathias, if we mistake not, has employed a 
similar locution. 
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just, of estimating the value of his opinions, the influence 

e exercised upon his own times, and the enduring benefits 
likely to result to society from his career, is imposed upon 
us, who have been the witnesses of his achievements, and 
who have cheered him on by our plandits. Of many of 
these points we can indeed take but little notice, as the 
limits assigned us would prevent it: and with the details 
of his life we shall have little to do; for of that many able 
notices have already appeared, and the Biography, by 
Mr. Johnson, prefixed to the present volumes, will, it is 
hoped and believed, furnish all the information that could 
be desired. The well known literary ability ofthe Bio- 
grapher, and his tender regard for the memory 6f Legaré, 
renders it wholy unnecessary for us to devote much atten- 
tion to this subject. 

We are truly rejoiced that the writings of Mr. Legaré 
have at length been collected and published in a perma- 
nent form. for they are well worthy of such preservation. 
Shortly after the sad news of his death, we urged this 
measure upon the consideration of his warmest surviving 
friends, and it is with sincere gratification that we behold 
the good work accomplished. Yet here we cannot refrain 
from expressing our regret that Legaré has left no solid 
work behind him; that his remains are so scanty, and that 
they consist either of unfinished outlines, or disconnected 
essays, which, whatever be their intrinsic excellence, are 
in their nature ephemeral, and cannot promise to transmit 
his memory to posterity with that certainty which might 
have been anticipated from a complete work of even inferior 
ability. Had he lived, it is exceedingly probable that there 
would have been no occasion left for the expression of 
this. regret. Shortly before his death he had withdrawn 
himself entirely from the channels of periodical publication : 
of this we were informed under his own hand and seal ;* 
and it has been said, with every appearance of probability, 
that he was meditating, and, perhaps, engaged upon a trans- 
lation of Heineccius, to be accompanied with such a literary 
apparatus of comment and dissertation, as would have re- 
sulted in the production of a nearly original work, on the 


* Under date of 10th December, 1842. He had previously determined 
upon this, as is evinced by his letters and journals while abroad, but had 
violated his resolution by writing for the N. Y. Review. 


23" 
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study, history, character, and application of that Civil Law, 
to which he was so fondly attached, and on which he has 
lavished such splendid panegyrics.* That he did not live 
to execute his purpose, can now be only a source of una- 
vailing regret :—it is only one cause of grief out of many 
for his early demise—a fate, which we would call pre- 
mature, could any thing be premature, in the designs 
of Providence, or could that be premature which cut off 
a distinguished man before his strength was diminished, 
or his wing flagged. Yet Legaré had only given an 
earnest of what he might afterwards have achieved. ‘That, 
which to any other would have been a glorious noon- 
day, was to him but the bright day-spring and promise of 
greater future excellence. We may be permitted to mourn 
over that sudden death, which has beguiled us of so much 
of our reasonable hope, though we may not venture to im- 
pugn the wisdom of that fiat by which he fell. All that is 
left for us to do is to treasure up the scanty fragments com. 
mitted to our care, to examine them with diligence, and 
thence to extract all the honey that they contain, so that we 
may be guided by his merits, warned by his errors, instructed 
by his learning, and inspired by the fervor of his genius. 
In pursuing this task, ourselves for ourselves, we pursue it 
as truly a labor of love: we have honor for his virtues, 
respect for his character, admiration for his genius, regard 
for his erudition, and compassion for his frailties. In this 
spirit we write, and in this spirit we hope to be listened to. 

The whole life of Mr. Legaré was devoted either to 
study, or to the discharge of those practical duties to which 
he was called by the requirements of his profession, or the 
demands of his country. From the time that he entered 
the South-Carolina College there was no intermission, no 
relaxation of his labors, except that which his health, the 
refection of his body, or the claims of his friends demanded, 
At Edinburgh as in Charleston, in Brussels as in Washing- 
ton, he manifested the same untiring industry, the same 
energetic zeal in the acquisition of knowledge. At the first 
glance, his Diary of Brussels, as his Journal kept while 
there, is somewhat ungrammatically named, might seem to 
indicate a departure from his ordinary customs while abroad, 


* See particularly his articles on the Civi] Law, and on Kent’s Commen- 
taries. 
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but a closer inspection will reveal that his whole time was 
not occupied in playing the beau gargon, and making love 
to Lady Flora Hastings, but that the larger portion of it was 
devoted, as usual, assiduously to study.* This is also 
abundantly proved by the immense amount of notes and 
memoranda for future use, which he had treasured up while 
on hisembassy. ‘The celebrated article on the Origin, His- 
tory, and Influences of the Civil Law, which adorned the 
pages of the New-York Review, was founded almost en- 
tirely upon the abstracts of works read during his sojourn 
in Brussels. 

From his early youth to his early grave, his whole exist- 
ence was one continued and systematic effort to advance in 
self-improvement. So far, indeed, did his zeal in. this re- 
spect urge him, that he frequently, where it was practicable, 
imitated the custom of Pliny and others among the ancients, 
and employed some one to read to him, while engaged in 
other occupations, not requiring any mental application. 
But all this preparation, together with the vast apparatus of 
learning on experience, which he had hoarded up by the 
diligent studies of long years, was designed merely as the 
foundation for a career of future usefulness and honor—a 
starting point for greater premeditated designs. ‘I desire 
nothing so strongly,’ he wrote from Brussels, ‘as to be once 
more exercising whatever capacity of doing good I may 
have, in some work of great utility to my friends and tomy 
country.’t The particular curriculum, in which his race 
was to be run, will hereafter be adyerted to; but this was 
the goal for which he was ever striving :—aél other labors 
were merely the school in which he was training himself 
for the realization of that ideal excellence, which was ever 
present to his mind, and which he deemed essential for the 
due accomplishment of his high purposes of lasting service 
to humanity. Even his exertions in the Forum and the 
Legislative Hall, astonishing and successful. as these un- 
doubtedly were, by him were only regarded as the routine 


* ‘The truth is, I am exhausted by intense, perpetual meditation in soli- 
tude, which sounds oddiy enough in the mouth of one of the corps diploma- 
tique, in rather a gay court and city, but is nevertheless true. * * From 
half past 6 in the morning to half past 5, and often till 7, perfeetly alone,— 
reading, writing, and thinking perpetually,—even at my meals, when at 
home, wrapt up in thought and actually oceupied with books.’ Vol. 1, p. 
251. See also p. 3, p. 11, p. 62, Fang 

t See also vol. 1, p. 31 and p. 260. 
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of a gymnasium, in which he must regularly take his de- 
grees, before he launched forth his bark on that mightier 
sea, which he was ever contemplating as at a distance, 
Whatever had been already achieved was regarded as no- 
thing, while so much remained before him to be acquired, 
before he could rest in the conscious attainment of the full 
extent of his desires. 

Admirable as was his unceasing industry, which could 
scarcely be said to have assigned metes or limits to itself, 
still more admirable was the spirit in which these great 
labors had been ufdertaken. It was from no vulgar itching 
after popular applause—no prurient avidity of public ho- 
nors—no inspiration of hungry vanity—that Legaré stu- 
died, and wrought, wrote, spoke, and acted. Or should it 
even be conceived by some that vanity did furnish the main- 
spring of his actions, this was so cloaked up and concealed 
between nobler emotions and loftier aspirations, that it was 
unrecognized by himself even in the stillness of his own 
thought; and he may well be forgiven if he mistook the im- 
pulse which ever urged him forward in his useful and bril- 
liant career—sirvyécrarov geicua éLevepévwg—as his favorite 
Plato has said :*—and we, who have profited by its fruits, 
may be thankful for the cause, be that what it might. At any 
rate, we should avoid the guilt of that ingratitude, which 
would censure too severely a weakness, from which we 
have derived so rich an heritage. 

It is not, however, our opinion that vanity was among the 
principal motives that actuated Legaré. Vanity would 
have been sagisfied with lighter and more ostentatious ac- 
quirements, and would not so steadily have devoted itself 
to the pursuit of profound and accurate knowledge in de- 
partments appreciated only by the few. That vanity was 
a feeling often present to him we have no doubt—that it 
was the one lying on the surface, and in consequence most 
obviously manifested, we have no doubt—but as little doubt 
have we that it played a very subordinate part in determi- 
ning his course, and that the substratum was of a stronger 
and healthier mould. 

Legaré had early set before himself an architype of excel- 
lence, moral, intellectual and political; and his aim was 
ever to approximate more and more closely to his ideal. 


* Plat. Meno. c. ii. 
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His desire was to attain the highest possible cultivation, and 
the utmost degree cf self-improvement, without reference 
either to the pecuniary profits which might result therefrom, 
or the honors whereunto he might thus be advanced. If 
these things fell to his share in the lottery of life, they were 
welcome, and not the less so, that it was not for them that 
he had been induced to labor. If anticipated, at all, as they 
might be very naturally by such a man as Legaré, they 
were looked forward to as fresh instruments to be used in 
his hands for the more rapid and effectual accomplishment 
of those designs, which he meditated for the benefit of his 
country. ‘That fame did attend his efforts, and dignities re- 
ward them, was only the natural and necessary consequence, 
among a people constituted as the Americans, of the noble 
and lofty aspirations that ever lured him on, and his unend- 
ing exertions to attain the utmost excellence: for, as the 
gentle Spenser sings, 

The noble hart that harbours vertuous thought, 

And is with childe of glorious great intent, 


Can never rest untill it forth have brought 
Th’ eternall broode of glorie excellente.* 


Whatever further object Legaré may have had beyond 
the realization in himself of his own ideal, was contained in 
the wish todo honor and render service to his native State 
and country, and to aid in the permanent amelioration of 
both. He not only agreed with Lord Bacon,t that every 
man owes something to his profession, but he further as- 
sented to the doctrine of Plato, that man is not born for 
himself alone but for his fellow-creatures: and he felt it to 
be his duty, as that of every one else, to reflect credit on the 
land which had nurtured him, and to labor for its weal. 
And with Legaré the love of South-Carolina was no idle 
sentimentalism, but a deep feeling, and a passion which 
kindled him into the most enthusiastic ardor, and breathed 


* Faérie Queen. Book 1, can. v., st. 1. 

t Pref. Law Tracts. An authority of equal weight with Legaré would 
have been: ‘Neque hac nos patria lege genuit aut educavit, ut nulla quasi 
alimenta expectaret a nobis, ac tantummodo nostris ipsa commodis ser- 
viens, tutum perfugium otis nostro suppeditaret, et tranqui!lum ad quietem 
locum ; sed ut plurimas et maximas nostri animi, ingenii, concilii partes 
ipsa sibi ad utilitatem suam pigneraretur, tantumque nobis in nostrum = 
vatum usum, quantum ipsi speresse posset, remitteret.’ Cic. De Rep., lib, 
1,c. iv. Butthis was not known to the world until 1822, 

; Cic. De Off, lib. 1, c. vii, $22. Plato, passim. 
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its own fire into every thought and every action. It was 
not without an increased admiration for the man, that we 
read the following striking passage in the scanty selection 
from his Private Correspondence : 

“With regard to your inquiries about my poor self, do you think 
that one, whose illusions have been all, one after another,—‘star by 
star,’—dispelled, can have the heart to think of himself? ‘Satisfy 
my ambition! Why, I never had any ambition, properly so called: 
it was perhaps my bane to have none—the aspiring after excellence, 
which people mistake for what it is so different from, was for its own 
sake, and, I will add, with the hope of being useful to a country, of 
which I was proud, and (which /) felt honored to serve. My im- 
mense labor for the Southern Review, (which they saddled me with, 
as if it had been an hereditary estate,)—do you think I went through 
so any nights, (summer nights too) of watching and toil, because 
I hoped to be spoken of with some terms of compliment in our own 
newspapers, or even by foreigners? If so, why don’t I write now 
when pressed to doso. No—no—I thought I could help to shew 
that people did not know what our race was; I felt that in speaking 
its language I should be thought eloquent—and I have not been mis- 
taken. But I wrote as an American—and, especially, as a Caroli- 
nian—and for some reasons you wot of, I fear Othello’s occupation’s 
gone,””* 

If it should be decided that there was vanity under all 
this—say rather, a noble assurance and noble pride, (for 
did not Legaré accomplish more than all he expressed his 
hope to do)—we may say of him, what George III. said, 
when told, on his appointment of Wolfe to the command of 
the expedition against Quebec, that Wolfe was mad, ‘Would 
to God, that all my officers were mad as he!’ But the 
charge of vanity is easily raised ; it is seldom weighed, and 
still more rarely understood. There is, however, .a host of 
the malignant, the invidious and the ignorant who are ever 
ready to echo the charge and to join vociferously in any cry 
of defamation. The weakness itself is often strongest where 
least revealed: all human flesh has probably some tincture of 
it, the feeble ones of the earth have the most, but it is they 
who usually allege it as an offence, and it is they who, as 
legislators, accusers, prosecutors, witnesses, judges, jury and 
executioners, enact the law, indict, testify and determine 
the guilt of the arraigned, and, in addition to this, impose 
and inflict the penalty.t That Legaré was free from vanity 


* Letter to Hon. A. Huger, 21st Nov., 1835. 
t cs ridzusvos rodg vomoug, b6 aobevérg cvdeuwaros xai os wodAos. Plat. 
Gorg. c. xxxviii. The whole passage may be cited, if we give a forced 
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we are by no means so bold as to assert,—there are too many 
anecdotes and too many other strong testimonies to record 
its existence—but it was, as we have said above, the accom- 
paniment, and not the cause of his achievements. In the 
noble self-laudation, just cited, of vanity, as-such, that is of 
empty boasting and useless self-esteem, (for this is the im- 
port of the word,) there is not an atom. He accomplished 
all and more than all he anticipated or professed. And 
even for that vanity which he did indubitably possess, let 
us in fairness and charity give him the full benefit of his 
own defence. 

For ourselves, we are disposed to admit the sincerity of 
Legaré’s own declarations: we are inclined to believe that 
he did aspire after excellence for its own sake, principally : 
that his efforts were mainly directed to its attainment for 
the pleasant consciousness of worth which it brings with 
it: and that he wrote and spoke more for the glory of his 
country than his own. ‘Those who have felt with Legaré ; 
who have labored on the same principles and for the same 
ends ; who by habit and temperament have been so consti- 
tuted as to be able to sympathize with him; who do think 
that the great object of life is to benefit and ennoble their 
fellow-citizens; who are ever tending upwards to some 
bright ideal of their own imagination, as he was; whose 
inspiration has been drawn from the same perennial foun- 
tains, at which he quaffed ; who have been fixed by similar 
motives, and imbibed the same feelings—will mourn him 
for the incentives which stimulated his exertions, and the 
enduring energy displayed in the attempt to accomplish his 
aims. ‘Those who live and labor but for the empty joys of 
fame—ventosa gaudia fame,” as Statius calls them ;—whose 
ears are sharpened to detect afar off the tinsel jingling of 
renown, as it is swayed to and fro by every gust of the 
popular breath ; and who cannot consequently comprehend 


meaning t» the word wAsovexriw. Tle0g durovg ovv xa +o auroig Euppegov 

, , , ‘ 4 " , J = ‘ ‘ | “ 
Tog +e vomoug Tibevras, Kos THUG Earmivoug EmaIvouss, xaI Tog Lovoug 

, ; >, ~ ; ‘ “se ; ~ . , se ‘ 
Léyoutn, expoouvrds $e ToUg EPponsvErrepoug TU avdpwewy, KU GuVETOUE 
Gvrag wxAdov Exe, iva wy adTow wAfov,eyuds, Adyoudi, WE GITypoY xOs 
QOImOY TO FASOVEXTEIV, KOE TOUTS FOTITO AOIKeiv, TO wAgov Tow AAW Carew 
Eye. Ayaruts yap OlLO, UTOl, AVTOIGov FYxW, QavdAcrepos cvtes. This 
envy of an excellence beyond their reach is too often the motive which 
induces men to allege such charges. 

* Stat: Sylv: lib: iv. iv. v. 50. 
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that love of excellence, which would find its magnet in the 
excellence to which it aspires, may swell the numbers of 
that noisy and ignoble throng, which would carp at all that 
is great and good, and lessen the praise of him, whom we 
would now delight to honor, by the imputation of low and 
unworthy motives. Of that herd we would not willingly 
be. ‘They would attribute to all eminence the same paltry 
objects and grovelling desires, which they are conscious 
could alone impel themselves to like endeavors; and thus 
each petty unit in that great community, which embraces 
within its ample folds the high and the mean, the wise and 
the foolish, the learned and the ignorant, the liberal and the 
invidious, would seat himself in judgment upon his betters, 
and set up his own dwarfed and distorted microcosm as the 
sole canon and test of actions, for which he can conceive of 
no other measure. But if the Judge’s foot is to be the only 
rule of equity, what fitting honor can be given among men 
to virtue and merit?—what models can be held up for the 
imitation of those emulous of excellence ?—what high as- 
pirations can he cherished ?—what ennobling influences be 
retained for the elevation of humanity thus degraded? Bet- 
ter far to close our eyes to small frailties, than to see only 
blotches in all blazonry: yet it is only weak eyes that can 
bear to note the specks on the sun’s disk, without being 
dazzled by its splendor. But it is well to bestow commen- 
dation freely and ungrudgingly where it is due; for thus 
the man of genius and worth is repaid for his former exer- 
tions, and stimulated to new and still higher efforts: —thus 
is pointed out an object of imitation to others in whose 
bosoms the better seeds have not yet germinated :—by the 
honor thus bestowed upon established merit they are excited 
from the confidence which they feel of obtaining like honor 
for like deeds. Nor do the good effects of such praise stop 
here: the giver is more blessed than the receiver ; he para- 
lyses envy and uncharitableness in his own breast; what 
he reverences so highly himself and sees so highly reve- 
renced by others he will strive to attain: his own soul is 
kindled to the noblest of its properties by its increasing 
sympathy with greatness and excellence; and thus his 
hearty commendation, where recommendation is due, re- 
dounds to the advantage of all parties, and is equally cre- 
ditable to the honoring and to the honored. Fortunam 
quidem et laudare stultitia, et vituperare superbia est: 
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animi autem et laus honesta, et vituperatio vehemens 
est.” 

We have dwelt rather long upon this topic, but we have 
done so to show ‘that the highest gifts and accomplishments 
of men have not been, as if in mockery thrown away’t 
upon those undeserving of them. We quote Legaré’s own 
words, though we do not give them a similar application, 
nor do we conclude his sentence. 

But to return from our digression: Legaré’s eager aspi- 
ration after excellence was no vain longing—no empty spe- 
culative desire without obvious effect upon his actual life ; 
but from his youth upward he labored earnestly to attain to 
his high ideal for practical ends. The form which this 
ideal assumed in his feelings was ‘ille perfectus et consum- 
matus orator, of the ancient rhetoricians. His teachers 
were Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian: his models were the 
great and renowned of all ages and of every tongue; but 
Cicero was most especially the pattern upon which he form- 
ed himself, for he had approximated, in his opinion, most 
nearly to the same mark. The variety of Cicero’s attain- 
ments; the versatility of his genius; his industrious habits; 
his perseverance and energy; his undoubted love of his 
country ; his patriotic labors for the elevation of that coun- 
try’s language and literature, no less than for its security ; 
the beautiful blending of whatever was most poetical and 
refined, with the duties of his profession and the pursuits of 
public life; the matchless grace of his style; the rare emi- 
nence attained in so many and such diverse accomplish- 
ments—rhetorie, statesmanship, jurisprudence, and philoso- 
phy ; the high morality of his life; but above al] the rich- 
ness, exuberance, and exquisite finish of his oratory ; these 
things commended the accomplished Roman to Legaré’s 
regards, and pointed him out as a suitable model to be stu- 
died, admired, and imitated by his own kindred genius. 
His estimate of Cicero was of course formed in a very dif- 
ferent spirit from that in which certain wretched sciolists 
and flippant scribblerst have written of him, whom his 


* Cic. De Invent. lib. ii. c. lix. 

+ Art. on Moore’s Life of Byron. vol. ii. p. 375. 

t ‘I have thought it my duty,’ says Niebuhr, ‘to direct your attention, in 
my account of Cicero, to the manner in which he has been judged by vul- 
gar men, who had scarcely received an education to entitle them to express 
an opinion on Cicero,’ &c. &c. Rom. Hist. vol. v. p. 111-2. Eng. Ed 
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contemporaries honored as the Father of his Country. So 
ardently did Legaré burn to approximate to his great exem 
plar, and so early had the determination to follow, if not to 
equal that venerated object of his choice taken possession 
of his heart, and manifested itself in his course, that even 
in his College days, he received from his fellow students 
the soubr iquet of Cicero, while that of Atticus was conferred 
upon his friend and compeer, the late Professor Nott. ‘The 
whole history of his subsequent career,—his speeches in 
Congress—his forensic oratory—and the ornate but sub- 
dued fulness of his style, are constant mementos of the tena- 
city with which he ever adhered to the first idol of his youth, 
and the diligence with which he strove to imitate and attain 
the varied perfections of his illustrious original. In this 
attempt he was eminently successful, as the most superficial 
comparison of his remains with those of Cicero will evince: 
and if a modern may reach the excellence of the ancients 
in their own peculiar fields of fame, it will not, perhaps, be 
too daring to hazard the assertion. 


Non homini propius fas est accedere ad illos.* 


Some may, indeed, think that this similarity was as ob- 
vious in Legaré’s political career, as in the polish of his 
oratory and his style—that the timidity of the Roman mas- 
ter during the contests of Pompey and Cesar, of Brutus 
and Mark Antony, found its parallel in the conduct of the 
disciple during the stormy times of Nullification in South- 
Carolina. But both may have had both their views and 
feelings misapprehended ; the character of Cicero can be 
easily defended, and we may presume the same of Legaré. 
At any rate, we will not linger over this point—it is not 
well to fan the smouldering embers of an old feud over the 
grave of the departed, nor at such a time to rake up the 
asperities and animosities of conflicting factions, and if we 
should again allude to these times it will only be to exhibit 
the deep horror, the poignant anguish, and evident sincerity 
with which Legaré reprobrated a movement in its ultimate 
stages, which he had undoubtedly been one of the first to 
encourage, to some extent in its inception. 

Passing to more grateful themes, we may take pleasure in 
observing the modes in which Legaré’s admiration of Cicero 


* Slightly altered from a line in Halley’s Encomium of Newton’s Principia. 
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influenced his pursuits: and it is still more pleasing to note 
the reverence, love, and gratitude, with which he even looks 
back to the preceptor, at whose feet he was wont to sit. 
Every one familiar with his articles in the Southern Review, 
will remember the fervent affection, the minute research, 
and the fond diligence with which he drew the delineation 
of 'Tully’s character*—nor will they forget the constant re- 
ference made to his works. The ‘Opera Omnia Ciceronis’ 
seem to have been as assiduously pored over by Legaré, as 
they were by Sir William Jones: we should be reluctant 
to think that they had been productive of inferior benefits 
to himself, though we may regret that the world has received 
much fewer fruits of that study from his hands. 

There was an obvious similarity between Cicero and his 
admiring follower. We would not institute any regular 
parallel between them; for Legaré died while there was 
yet more promise for the future than performance in the 
past. But both aimed at the attainment of the same high 
perfection; and both sought it by similar means. Cicero 
with a view to his exalted aspirations had studied all the 
learning of his time: the laws of his country he became 
familiar with in the halls of the Mutii and Sulpitii; but he 
attended the lectures of eminent teachers in other branches 
at Athens and at Rhodes. All that could elevate his profes- 
sion, adorn private life, or increase his forensic ability was 
diligently added to his stores. Not satisfied with a profound 
knowledge of jurisprudence and rhetoric, he invigorated 
his mind by a diligent application to dialectics, and increased 
his intellectual riches by the zealous pursuit of philosophy. 
‘Fateor, says he, ‘me oratorem, si modo sim, aut quicumque 
sim, non ex rhetorum officiis, sed ex Academie spatiis 
exstitisse.t 'To his aspirations after rhetorical perfection 
Legaré had united in like manner an earnest desire to be 
‘perfectus et consummatus scriptor, also ;—a_ strenuous 
endeavor to emulate Papinian and Coke in his knowledge 
of either jurisprudence ;—and an ardent anxiety to contest 
with the ablest Hellenists the palm of classical erudition ; 
while he sought to relax his mind in moments of greater 


* We refer particularly to the article on the Roman Orators, and Cicero 
in particular. So. Rev. No. iv. Art. viii. It is not included in this collec- 
tion. We have always considered it Legaré’s, and as such he claims it. 
vol. ii. p. 510. 

+ Cic. Orator. c. iii. §. 12. 
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leisure with the master-pieces of the various tongues of 
modern Europe. The honors of statesmanship were alike 
aimed at by himself and his prototype. If,in these multi- 
farious pursuits, Legaré failed to obtain fully the objects of 
his labor, yet, much—very much—he did indubitably 
achieve ; and he furnished in his own case a resplendent 
illustration of the truth of Quintilian’s remark : ‘altius 
ibunt, qui ad summa nitentur, quam qui, presumta des- 
peratione quo velint evadendi, protinus circum ima substi- 
terint.’* 

In the vast variety of accomplishments thus contemplated 
by Legaré, he was no doubt aspiring, as we have already 
said, to the faultless excellence of a consummate orator. 
The Bema of the Nation, or the Forum of the Supreme 
Court, was designed to be the theatre of his highest efforts, 
and the scene of the great labors to which he was anxious 
to consecrate his life.t H@ was stimulated to unceasing ex- 
ertions by the acknowledged difficulty of attaining the ob- 
ject which he sought, and the noblest emulation was excited 
in his breast by considering the scanty numbers of those 
who had been previously able to grasp it. It was an emu- 
lation between the living and the mightiest intellects of the 
illustrious dead—an emulation, not accompanied with ran- 
cor or jealousy, but with ever deepening admiration for all 
his rivals. Whatever might be achieved previously to his 
entrance upon the loftiest arena, was regarded merely as the 
preparatory training for the display of his utmost skill in 
fair competition with them, and for the due performance of 
his long chosen ré/e. Consistently with his glowing admi- 
ration of his great exemplar, and with those precepts which 
Cicero had delivered in his rhetorical works, and illustra- 
ted by his practice, Legaré deemed the acquisition of all li- 
terature, learning, and ordinary science to be merely the 
stepping-stone to the career of an accomplished orator. His 
course showed how fully he assented to the doctrines of his 
instructor: ‘Legendi etiam poéte,’ says Cicero, ‘cognoscen- 
da historia, omnium bonarum artium scriptores ac doc- 
tores et legendi et pervolutandi, et exercitationis causa 
laudandi, interpretandi, corrigendi, vituperandi, refellen- 
di, disputandumque de omni re in contrarias partes, et 


* Quinti]. Inst. Or. lib. i. Précem. §. 20. 
t Judge Story’s Eulogy of Legaré. 
: Cie. De Orat., lib. 1, c. ii. $6. ‘Ac mihi quidem sepenumero, etc 
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quicquid erit in quaque re, quod probabile videri possit, 
eliciendum atque dicendum. Perdiscendum jus civile, 
cognoscend@ leges, perciprenda omnis antiquitas, senato- 
ria consuetudo, disciplina reipublice, jura sociorum, fa- 
dera, pactiones, causa imperti cognoscenda est ; libandus 
ex omni genere urbanitatis, facetiarum, quidam lepos, 
quo tamquam sale perspergatur omnis oratio.* Add to 
this, that he agreed with Cicero, or was willing to admit 
under the sanction of his name, that, ‘Stilus optimus et 
prestantissimus dicendi effector atque magister:+ and 
that, ‘in Oratore, acumen dialecticorum, sententi@ philo- 
sophorum, verba prope poetarum, memoria jurisconsulto- 
rum, vor tragedorum, gestus pene summorum actorum 
est requirendus.’t 

In these quotations we may recognize both the clue and 
the purpose of the indefatigable exertions and studies of Le- 
garé. Under the shade of Cicero’s authority, he planned 
his wide ‘curriculum scientia, as the approach, and the 
only legitimate approach to his ulterior objects. Moreover, 
we may estimate the extent of his acquirements by consi- 
dering the above enumeration of requisites for a finished 
orator; and by remembering that such a catalogue, trans- 
lated into its modern import, involves a much wider circle 
of knowledge than that indicated in the Roman chart, in 
consequence of the vast expansion of modern learning, and 
the greater industry requisite for the attainment of each par- 
ticular branch. . 

But among these different preparatory studies, the one 
which engrossed the most of Legaré’s time and affections, 
excepting of course his professional pursuits, was the culti- 
vation of classic literature. His attainments in the ancient 
Janguages had been such at the South-Carolina College as 
to attract attention; and, when he left that institution of 
learning to complete his education in Europe, he had already 
given high promise of that scholarship, for which he was 
afterwards so eminently distinguished. ‘Through life he 
ever remained sedulous in his devotion to the great authors 
of Greece and Rome; he lingered over their glowing pages 
with nightly and diurnal meditation. Demosthenes and 


* Cic. De Orat., lib. 1, ¢. xxxiv. § 158. 

+ Cic. De Orat., lib. 1, c. xxxiii. § 150. cf. c. Ix. § 257.—Brut. ¢. xxiv. 
§ 92.—Quintil., lib. 10, c. vii. § 7, ete. 

t Cic. De Orat., lib. 1, c. xxviii. § 128. 
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Cicero were as familiar to him as Burke, Sheridan and Fox ; 
Plato and Aristotle divided his regards with Bacon and 
Locke ; Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy and Tacitus were as- 
sociated in his studies with Clarendon and Gibbon, Robert- 
son and Hume. Even in the press of political and _profes- 
sional engagements, these chosen companions of his youth 
and his manhood were never neglected. He often stole 
time from his slumbers to consecrate it to them, and devo- 
ted to their perusal the quiet hours of the morning that pre- 
ceded his first meal. In this manner he read through the 
varied and eloquent rhapsodies of his favorite Plato, fre- 
quently achieving fifty pages at a sitting. The amount of 
Greek read was not in itself surprising, but it evinced a cor- 
dial affection for the Jove of Greek prosaists* rarely paral- 
leled in this or any other country. Such was his course in 
Charleston, and the same diligence he seems to have dis- 
played while abroad.t ‘This devotion to the master-pieces 
of antiquity ensured and met with its own reward. In 
Paris, we have heard, he challenged the scholars of France 
to read Greek with him, but none were sufficiently adven- 
turous to meet him as an Hellenist. He was appealed to as 
the ultimus arbiter dubitationum, even in Europe, when- 
ever a doubt arose, in his company, on the construction or in- 
terpretation of any disputed passage in the classics. He far 
distanced all his competitors at home, with, possibly, the 
single exception of Edward Everett—yet even Everett we 
are disposed to consider in every respect as very far his in- 
ferior. He never, indeed, attained to the minute philologi- 
cal learning and critical accuracy of European scholars ; 
but to these he made no pretensions, they were not within 
the scope of his requirements, and he sought them not. In 
these particular points, Anthon, perhaps, and one or two 
other scholars in this country, such as Felton, may have 
equalled, or even surpassed him; but Anthon is too much of 
the pedant and barren compiler, and neither he nor any 
other in America, has drunk so deeply or so fervently at the 
pure Pierian founts of Greek and Roman Literature, or has 
imbibed so fully the spirit of al] that is best in antiquity. 
None has with equal grace and power thrown around him- 


* If Jupiter were to speak Greek, says Cicero, he would speak in the 
language of Plato. 

+ ‘Read Greek henceforth before breakfast.? Diary of Brussels, 6th 
May, 1833. 
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self the glorious atmosphere of classic times—none inhaled 
his very breath so freely from their inspiriting and enno- 
bling air—so fully felt their refreshing influences, or so ob- 
viously exhibited them. If there was one man, in Europe 
or America, to whom Legaré could be fitly compared, with- 
out any diminution of reputation on either side, that man 
was the most brilliant of European scholars—the late Sir 
Daniel Sandford,—for twenty-four years the distinguished 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

It was with no timid or hesitating step that Legaré had 
approached the perennial streams of ancient genius. He 
had penetrated by the diligent studies and continued re- 
searches of long years to their sacred fountains, and he 
quaffed freely of the limpid waters, which he had thus 
traced upwards to their head. There he had rejoiced in 
the goodly company of the great names of old, entertaining 
‘converse high’ with all that had been noblest and most il- 
lustrious in Greece and Rome, with all that had conferred 
upon the States of the ancieut world an imperishable life 
throughout every clime, and in every tongue. Nor was 
his association with the choir of the immortal dead limited 
to the cold and desultory inquiries of a stranger, or to the 
partial scrutiny of a hasty visitor; but, with the freedom 
of a fellow-citizen, he met them upon equal terms in the 
homes of their glory—he walked with them hand in hand 
through their streets, their porticoes, and their sacred groves, 
and accompanied them to their senate halls, their theatres, 
and their festivals. ‘To him, whatever had rendered anti- 
quity renowned and conspicuous throughout all time, was 
familiar as a household name. In such intimate connection 
had he linked himself with those mighty men, who had 
fought, acted, spoken, or written to the glory of antiquity, 
that the great events with which their names were insepa- 
rably intertwined, ever recurred to his mind like the remi- 
niscences of earlier life. ‘Thus learning with him seemed 
but the work of healthy memory.* So rapt had been his 
communion with the inmost spirit of the past, that in fancy 
he had stood with Miltiades in that glorious day of Mara- 
thon; had triumphed with Themistocles and the heroic 
Athens on the bright blue waters of the Gulf of Salamis ; 
and with Camillus had driven back the invading horde of 


* See this doctrine beautifully illustrated in the Pheedon of Plaio. 
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rude barbarians from the sanctuary of the mighty Rome. 
In such close sympathy had he associated himself with the 
history, the oratory, the philosophy of antiquity, that he had 
listened in ecstacy, beneath the Bema, with the feelings of 
a true Athenian, to the thunders of the great Olympian, on 
whose lips persuasion dwelt," as he swayed with the ebb 
and flow of his breath the tumultuous passions of that po- 
lished Attic multitude. And when Demosthenes rose in 
his fury, and poured forth his soul in language of flame that 
shall never die—hurling abroad his impetuous eloquence, 
which swelled, and foamed, and rushed, and raged, and hur- 
ried on, bearing down all obstacles in its headlong course, 
like a torrent of burning lava gushing madly forth from the 
tortured bowels of Vesuvius,—he had been present to echo 
back that magnificent adjuration—wo. rivg fv Magaddiu.t ~=Oft- 
times too had he attended the Roman Forum, and been en- 
lightened and delighted by the forensic disputations of the 
most accomplished Bar that the world has yet seen :—whe- 
ther uttered in defence of the bad cause of Milo, against that 
bold, bad man, who had been the mortal enemy of both the 
advocate and the clier it, while the judgment hall bristled 
with pikes, and the legions of Pompey stood clustering 
around the doors—or Jaunched forth his tremendous denun- 
ciation of the infamous Pretor of Sicily, with a trampled 
people, outraged laws, plundered cities, violated temples, and 
offended gods for his clients, and the whole Roman world 
for his sympathizing audience. Such as were the indig- 
nant harangues of Burke and Sheridan, in behalf of down- 
trodden Hindostan, when Warren Hastings, the most illus- 
trious of criminals, was arraigned at the Bar of Westmin- 
ster Hall,—such was the eloquent indignation of Cicero 
when Verres was the culprit whom he denounced. 

From these exciting scenes Legaré wandered to ‘the shady 
spaces of philosophy,’ where he eneountered Plato and Aris- 


* Pericles. See Aristoph. Ach. v. 504. The Scholiast ad loc. quotes 
from the re ney 
Lays Agyew jay , mpeg Og O€ y’aitiv Tw THxEI, 
Thesdw rig “daexdabids v Emi Tog YEIAEOW. 
Odrus ¢ SxNNél, KOI OvOS TOV ent ogwy 
T 0 xvrpov gyxaréAsi@e Toig dxgowpd ivOIg. 
+ Ma rovg év Mapatiiv m goxtv vouvesdavrag tv TgoyoveNy, xai rovg év 
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totle, and Socrates—that old man eloguent—and with such 


» companions ‘argued high of Fate, Freewill and Providence,’ 
7 now strolling through the pleasant groves of Academus, now 
if loitering by the grassy marge of the fair-flowing Cephisus 
. and the limpid Illissus—those sacred streams of Athens*— 
4 anon reclining beneath the shadow of that o’er-arching sy- 
b camore hallowed in the glowing page of Plato and of Tully.t 
- Then he would be wooed by the banks of the Tiber and 
"“ the Arno—for they were al! familiar haunts, known as well 
“4 and loved as well as the Ashley and the Cooper—the beau- 
°) tiful rivers of his own fair city. Again, he would dispute 
2 with Cicero and Scevola, Crassus and Antony beneath the 
" colonnades of the T'usculan Villa, upon his own favorite 
° art, or the mysteries of the Roman Law. Then the charmed 
» page of Thucydides, of Tacitus, Livy or Sallust, would at- 


tract his regards, and he would linger over the histories of 
the Greeks and the Romans with an affectionate zeal that 
. left nothing unpenetrated, and nowhere recognized any 
thing as unfamiliar. The laws of the Greeks and Romans, 
their polity, their language, their religion, their literature, 
their habits, their amusements, their triumphs and their dis- 
asters, the splendid virtues of their aristocracy, the persever- 
ing love of liberty which characterized their populace, in 
the best days of each, were fondly noted by him in all their 


: various phenomena. We may regret that he had left almost 
: unvisited the loveliest and most highly cultivated of the an- 
: cient gardens—the Dramatic and Lyric Poets of Greece}—in 
reference to whom Milton had thus spoken in his own classic 
and erudite strain—yet soft and sweet withal, and most me- 


lodious— 


There shalt thou hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony, in tone and numbers hit 

By voice or hand: and various-measured verse, 
#Eolian charms, and Dorian Lyrick odes. 
Thence what the lofty grave Tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambick, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 


* “\seav worauc % roduc. Eurip. Med. v. 801. 


t Plato. Phedrus.—Cic. De Legg. lib. i. 


t Mr. Legaré’s reading in the Classics seems to have been principally, 
if not exclusively, confined to the historians, the philosophers, and the ora- 
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Of tate, and chance and change in human life, 
High actions and high passions best describing.* 

But if Legaré had passed lightly over Parnassus and 
Helicon, he had dwelt long amid the other denizens of the 
sacred soil of Greece and Rome. Such had been his asso- 
ciation with their glowing thoughts, that, when he was 
required to defend them from the desecration of ruthless 
and sacrilegious hands, his eye lighted up with a bright 
enthusiasm, which could not fail to impart something of its 
own fire to the coldest of his readers. No more eloquent 
or triumphant panegyric upon the master-piece of Greek 
and Roman genius was ever delivered, than is to be found 
in his overwhelming reply to the fallacies and sophistries of 
Grimké. He, who has gone through a regular course of 
classical training, ‘will have,’ says he, ‘his taste formed, his 
love of letters completely, perhaps enthusiastically, awaken- 
ed, his knowledge of the principles of universal grammar 
perfected, his memory stored with the history,the geography, 
and the chronology of all antiquity, and with a vast fund 
of miscellaneous literature besides, and his imagination 
kindled with the most beautiful and glowing passages of 
Greek and Roman poetry and eloquence: all the rules of 
criticism familiar to him—the sayings of sages, and the 
achievements of heroes indelibly impressed upon his heart. 
He will have his curiosity fired for further acquisition, and 
find himself in possession of the golden keys, which open 
all the recesses where the stores of knowledge have ever 
been laid up by civilized man. The consciousness of strength 
will give him confidence, and he will go to the rich treasures 
themselves, and take what he wants, instead of picking up 
elemosynary scraps from those whom, in spite of himself, 
he will regard as his betters in literature. He will be let 
into that communion of scholars throughout all ages and 
all nations—like that more awful communion of saints in 
the Holy Church universal—and feel a sympathy with de- 
parted genius, and with the enlightened, and the gifted 
minds of other countries, as they appear before him in the 
transports of a sort of Vision Beatific, bowing down at the 
same shrines, and glowing with the same holy love of what- 


* Milton. Par. Reg. B. TV. 1. 254-66. The whole passage from 1. 236, 
Legaré had evidently drawn inspiration from, when he wrote that beautiful 
description of Grecian life and manners, commencing ‘Consider the priest 
and the temple, the altar and the sacrifice,’ &c. &c. vol. ii. p. 42. 
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ever is most pure, and fair, and exalted, and divine in human 
nature. Above all, our American youth will learn that 
liberty—which is sweet to all men, but is the passion of 
proud minds that cannot stoop to less—has been the nurse 
of all that is sublime in character and genius. They will 
see her form, and feel her influence in every thing that 
antiquity has left for our admiration—that bards consecrated 
their harps to her—that she spoke from the lips of the 
mighty orators—that she fought and conquered, acted and 
suffered with the heroes whom she had formed and inspired : 
and after ages of glory and virtue, fell with Him-— her all 
accomplished hope—Him, the Last of Romans, the self-im- 
molated martyr of Philippi.’”* 

Every line and almost every phrase of this splendid pero- 
ration is redolent of fragrance sipped from the honey-bearing 
flowers of Hyméttus. Even the noble pean to Liberty is 
tuned to an ancient strain—the same praise is bestowed 
upon her hallowed influences by Homer—by Longinus in 
his desponding retrospection of by-gone gloryt—and by 
Tacitus in his lament over the corruption of former elo- 
quence. 

The exhortation of Legaré is itself both precept and ex- 
ample; for it is all fresh and verdant with the sweetest 
dews of Attica. Nor was it alone in the outpouring of 
such eloquent monitions as this, that he manifested his love 
for the relics of antiquity, and his familiarity with its genius, 
but in all his writings which treat or touch upon those 
times, there is a like fervor, accompanied with a profound 
insight into the working of all ancient institutions. The 
article, from which we have just quoted, is equally able as 
an argument, in favor of classical studies, and satisfactory 
as a refutation of the absurd positions of Mr. Grimké and 
the ignorant babblers, who would shelter their sciolism under 
the wing of his learning: but it is no less remarkable for 


* Vol. ii. pp. 49, 50. 

ty’H vi Ala, miorsuréov éxsivn, +4) dgudrounévy, dg } Ojpoxparia rcly 
psyayuw dyady ribnvic, | OvN Oysdov xal Cuvyxpacay ib weQi Aoyoug dEwoi 
xai Cuvaribavov ; Ovelas yae ixavy ra Qeovzara suv pmeyarope ve 
i edsvdepia. x. +. A. Longin. De Sublim. §. 44. cf. Cic. Brut. c. xii. 
And Machiavelli makes a similar remark. Se si discorreranno tutti i dis- 
ordini de’ popoli, tutti i disordini de’ principi, tutte le glorie dei popoli, tutte 
quelle de’ principi, si vedra il popolo di bonta e di gloria essere di lunga 
superiore. Disc. lib. 1. c. lviii. 
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the clear insight evinced into the actual life and condition of 
the Greeks and Romans, and into the various requirements 
which were exacted of their authors and orators. Nor need 
any other illustration of the accuracy of Legaré’s views be 
employed, than merely to cite himself as a confirmation of 
every thing asserted by him with regard to the ancients, for 
of all moderns he has the most closely approximated to 
that antique art and excellence, which he so ardently ad- 
mired. If he has displayed power, and grace, beauty and 
aptitude, and a most finished style united with most preg- 
nant matter—in all these things the ancients were his teach- 
ers and his parallel, though even him, in all they far excelled. 

From the defence of the ancients, Legaré turned to the 
illustration of their literature, their oratory, their laws, their 
social and political condition. In each of these inquiries 
he exhibited the same fervent affection, the same learning, 
and the same sagacity of judgment, which he had manifested 
in making their panegyric. ‘The second article which he 
wrote for the Southern Review was on the Ante-Augustan 
Literature of Rome: and in this essay he examined the 
writings of a race of authors, whose names are scarcely 
known to those whose studies have carried them in but few 
instances beyond the narrow stadium of the Augustan age. 
The article itself is remarkable for litthke more than a just 
appreciation of the most vigorous and natural authors of 
Rome, whose works have been — much neglected by the 
subsequent generation of men. Catullus and Luceretius— 
the most original of Roman poets—are placed by Legaré 
in those high positions which are most justly their due— 
and in this estimation of their merits he is most fully borne 
out by the judicious criticism of Niebuhr, though that por- 
tion of Niebuhr’s celebrated work was unknown to him, as 
it has only been published at a very recent date. We trust 
that many more years will not elapse before Catullus and 
Lucretius—the only poets of Rome having any pr __nsions 
to originality—will receive their due honor, and be rauked 
by the universal testimony of all scholars far, very far above 
the rechauffé of Horace, and ‘le clinquant de V irgile” In 
this article the contrast between Greek and Roman Litera- 
ture, and the diverse influences under which they were 
respectively moulded, is justly and beautifully drawn. In- 
deed, the very name of Greece seems invariably to have 
kindled Legaré into a rapturous enthusiasm, which found 
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its utterance in a flowing strain of rich and classic eloquence. 
We would quote the passage in question were it not, that 
there is so much in the Writings that we should be pleased 
to quote, that we could not hope to complete our article 
within ordinary limits, if we once yielded to the temptation 
of citing every thing deemed worthy of especial insertion. 
But we would ask our readers to compare this glowing 
account of the use of Greek Literature with Sir Daniel 
Sandford’s eloquent remarks on the same subject; as some 
configmation of that similarity which we have supposed to 
exist between these two distinguished scholars. 

When we next meet Legaré on antique ground, (for we 
have passed over the Review of Neibuhr’s Rome, as it is 
not inserted in this collection,*) we find him sedulously 
employed in the pleasant recreation of crushing butterflies 
on the wheel. He has caught that ‘Fellow of the Geologi- 
cal Society’—as he himself terms the unlucky Featherston- 
haugh,—one of the smallest and sorriest night-bugs that 
infest and hover around the purlieus -of literature and 
science :—he has stretched him on the rack, and is dili- 
gently torturing him with all the att and dexterity of an 
old Inquisitor. This travelling pedlar of small wares and 
literary notions had attempted to do Cicero’s. recently dis- 
covered Republic into English, and in the effort had effec- 
tually done for his author, so far as the mere reader of 
translation was concerned. All the blunders and follies 
that stupidity, ignorance, and brazen assurance could possi- 
bly commit were crowded into the narrow space required 
by the subject, and the galimatias of Featherstonhaugh 
was palmed off upon the world as the chef d’auvre of Cice- 
ro. ‘This was a worse fate for the Republic than it had 
experienced when the political reflections and elegant peri- 
ods of Cicero were rased from the parchment to make way 
for the. petty versicles of Sedulius. For this lesé-majesté 
tows ~<‘the illustrious dead the Translator is severely 
handled by his Reviewer, who first tortures, then crucifies, 
and then dissects his paltry victim, without paying the 
slightest regard to the boastful array of his literal appenda- 
ges, or being moved by the insignificance of his prey. Nor 


* We had always regarded this article (So. Rev. No? II. Art. ii.) as one 
of Legaré’s: and as such he refers to it himself. vol! ii. p.228. In So. Rev. 
p. 324. refer to Cic. De Or. II. xii. instead of Quintilian, which is not in 
point. 
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is any hope of sympathy left to the culprit; so obvious is 
the justice of his execution. ‘The laugh too is against him; 
for he is overwhelmed beneath the sarcasm, the irony, and 
the ridicule so copiously showered upon him. It was, how- 
ever, a good service rendered to literature, when Legaré 
took upon himself the trouble of guillotining this ‘Fellow,” 
par excellence ; for such as he, are hardened criminals, and 
the only course to be pursued with this kind of vermin is 
to crush them without hesitation whenever they cross our 
ath. 7 
: But this artiele is not confined to the infliction of con. 
dign punishment upon a pitiful offender: it proceeds to the 
elaborate examination of the great work—great, though in 
ruins—which had been so much abused by the hardihood 
of its ignorant Translator. In the course of this inquiry, 
Legaré contrasts the Commonwealth of Cicero with the 
Utopian Republics of other philosophers ; and furnishes us 
with the best explication of that most mystical of all 
books—the Republic of Plato. We cannot, indeed, agree 
with him in his bitter censure of Machiavelli—the least 
understood and the most misrepresented of all eminent 
authors. It adds, perhaps, to our regret that Legaré has 
spoken in terms of admiration of his genius and sagacity, 
while doubting his motives and denying his honesty. But 
no one, we think, can calmly read the works of Machiavelli, 
with a mind divested of those baseless prejudices so loosly 
circulated in the world, without feeling that his was a noble 
heart and noble mind, endued with wonderful penetration 
and an almost prescient instinct, and fired with a love of 
liberty, though this could only be manifested by words and 
the general tenor of his life, as he was fully conscious that 
‘he had fallen upon evil days.’t 
In this review—if we must omit that on Niebuhr—Le- 


* If it had not been for the appearance of using Billingsgate, we should 
have said that Featherstonhaugh was cut like shoe-leather, and referred to 
Aristoph, Ach. 283, 

Kararsun "yw row ‘Ileatucw fg xarripara. 

+ Machiavelli has been sadly abused and poorly defended, even by Mac- 
auley. We do hope that one worthy of the task may yet rescue his name 
from unjust and ignorant detraction. His own eee convey what should 
be a sufficient defence. Jo ho insegnato a’ Principi esser tirannt, ma io ho 
anche insegnato a’ popoli spegnerli. Vita di Machiavelli, prefixed to the Flor- 
entine Edition of his works, 1833, Let any one, who doubts his sincere 
love of liberty, read the chapter in which he proves that La moltitudine é 
pits savia pits costante che un principe 
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garé first applies his thorough and minute acquaintance 
with the ancient world, and his remarkably clear insight 
into all those peculiarities which made Greece and Rome 
what they were. His knowledge of antiquity was not the 
patch work erudition of the helluo librorum, who reprodu- 
ces every thing in the same guise in which he received it, 
thus rendering to us a long cento of crude and undigested 
quotations, instead of those carefully meditated results which 
true learning united with genius and sagacity offers. Nor 
was it the voluminous twaddling—the docta ignorantia of 
the mere compiler, who scrapes together his shreds and 
tatters from all quarters, and puts such a collection of con- 
flicting or dissonant opinions into his alembic, that nothing 
but a caput mortuum is precipitated after the acids and alka- 
lies have neutralized each other, and the fumes of vaporization 
have passed away. The Greeks and Romans were to Le- 
garé living men—as marked in their individuality and as 
real in their vitality as his own contemporaries, and as such 
they are ever exhibited by him. ‘The Forum and the 
Agora impressed themselves as distinctly upon his mind as 
Westminster Hall and the Chambre des Députés: distance 
separated him from the one, as time did from the other. 
There was or had been life in all; and it was his endeavor 
to manifest the natural and healthy functions of that life 
among the ancients. ‘Their institutions had been admirably 
adapted to the genius of the people and the requirements of 
their age ; he shows the links of connection between the 
two, and their mutual aptitude :—their laws and their cha- 
racter had been in exact harmony; he shows the nature 
and operation of those laws, and makes us familiarly ac- 
quainted with that character :—the literature of the Greeks 
had been the rich fruits produced by a spontaneous fertility 
of intellect, deriving its appropriate hues and properties 
from the wants of a most refined and fastidious people, and 
displaying in its efflorescence the varied influences of cli- 
mate, religion, history, and national genius; or among the 
Romans it had been an artificial and hot-house exotic, 
forced into life by other warmth than that of nature; in 
both instances Legaré is true to the spirit of the past, and 
unfolds and explains their literatures, and the causes of 
their germination and form, with the profound skill of a 
philosophic scholar, and not with the dry and barren texts,— 
the clumsy and lifeless composition of a pedantic antiqua- 
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ry. The oratory of antiquity was such as could only 
exist among the Greeks and Romans; he enters cordially 
into the hopes, the fears, the aspirations, the wants, and 
wishes of those nations, and reveals to us the hidden springs 
of their eloquence, while developing its: perfections with 
congenial talent. ‘Thus, instead of being summoned to a 
dissecting room to witness the hideous antics—the spasmo- 
dic and unnatural contortions of a galvanized corpse, we 
are presented with a beautifully organized system of fresh 
and healthy vitality, into which Legaré has breathed the 
Promethean fire, quickening its pulses beneath his magic 
skill, and making its heart beat once more with the warm 
and dancing blood of life. 

The theory, which he adopted, and, we may add, the 
spirit in which he wrote upon the Classics, are portrayed in 
his own enumeration of the qualifications reqrisite for mo- 
dern scholarship. “The truth is, that considering the state 
in which the remains of antiquity are come down to us, to 
acquire the kind of knowledge which every enlightened 
man ought to aim at, requires much more than industry. 
A wary judgment—a penetrating sagacity—an enlarged 
understanding—a fertile, and even inventive genius must 
be exercised, and all the results of modern science brought 
to bear upon the materials of an erudition at once exact and 
immense, ‘The scholar must be able to turn every hint to 
account,—to gather the most scattered fragments that relate 
to each other, and put them together like a dissected map. 
The science and skill of the comparative anatomist, who 
can sketch the form of the whole animal from a single bone, 
must be his. His business is to reconstruct the frame of 
Greek (and, Roman) society—to give the body of those times 
its very form and pressure—to enable us clearly to perceive 
how far their institutions and opinions agreed with our own, 
or differed from them—to reveal to us the secrets of their 
thoughts, to translate the very language of their affections 
into our modern tongues—to make them objects of sympa- 
thy and examples of conduct to us—in short to bring their 
little world before us, not as an empty pageant, or a wild 
phantasmagoria, having neither relation nor resemblance to 
things about us, but with all the foree and impressiveness 
of a sober and ascertained, yet vivid and living reality.” 
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These various and high qualities are all displayed in admi- 
rable harmony by Legaré himself in the article before us ; 
in proof whereof we need but allude to his remarks upon 
the commercial and judicial systems of the Athenian peo- 
le. 

, His erudition, his sagacity, and his intimate familiarity 
with the whole framework of antiquity are, however, most 
conspicuously revealed in the last three articles that he ever 
wrote—the only Classical essays which still remain to be 
examined, as we have been obliged to pass over another, 
which we believe to be his, in consequence of its absence 
from this collection.* 1n these last splendid compositions— 
the expiring glory of his literary career—he has treated of 
those subjects which always more deeply affected him, and 
had previously elicited some of his most animated passa- 
ges, when only incidentally mentioned—the democracy of 
Athens—the character of Demosthenes, and the Oratory of 
the Greeks—and finally, the History of the Roman Law, 
its genius, its origin, and its influences. 

The Demus of Athens—that strange mob, which united 
in itself so much that is admirable and must ever be attrac- 
tive, with such a strong leaven of all that is revolting and 
contemptible in the character of a populace—presented an 
object of singular interest to Legaré. Inhabiting the fairest 
of all fair cities that the world has yet known—a city of 
heroes and demigodst—dwelling in a land, 

Where Nature loved to trace 
As if for gods a dwelling place, 


And every charm and grace hath mix’d 
Around the Paradise she fix’d— 


blessed with a mild and salubriousclime, and living beneath 
the bright canopy of a rich empurpled sky—possessing the 
gift of unrivalled genius, and crowned with all the honors 
of art, of literature, of oratory, statesmanship, and war— 
free as the very winds of heaven—polished yet war-like,— 
enriched by commerce, and fond of luxury, yet ever devoted 
to inte}lectual accomplishments—the Athenian people seem- 
ed to have received hom Providence the choicest bounties 


* The Article on the Roman Orators, already referred to. There are 
other Articles omitted, which we have supposed to be Legaré’s; for instance, 
that on Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth. So. Rev. No. IIL. Art. viii. 

+ Strabo, whom none will accuse of eloquence or much enthusiasm, calls 
Athens ésdiv xrigua xai rpoyivew neduwy. lib. ix. c. i. 
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of the gods in overflowing measure—yet, with all these 
advantages, natural and aequired, they sank into a reckless, 
riotous mob, after the lapse of a few briet years of dazzling 
glory, With all the faults of the ancient Athenians, the 
world will never look upon their like again. ‘To portray 
the changing features of this wonderful people, and catch 
the chameleon hues of their ever varying life—now sacrifi- 
cing all that was most dearly cherished for their country’s 
sake—now ruining that country from their lust of enjoying, 
free from every shackle or restraint, the wild saturnalia of 
their reckless licentiousness:—now exposing themselves in 
behalf of all Greece to the overwhelming numbers of the 
Persian host,—now trampling upon all right, and justice, 
and honor, wrenching unlawful tribute from their allies, 
plundering the ‘property of their fellow-citizens, and mur- 
dering them by iniquitous verdicts, in order to augment 
their pitiful pay as judicial functionaries—to delineate these 
irreconcileable features of the Athenian character, and to 
show their actual consistency was the arduous task contem- 
plated by Legaré, and ably has he executed it. He has 
exhibited the Athenians free but tyrannical—their despotism 
indeed proceeding from their very freedom: he has shown 
them jealous, suspicious, and impatient of control, yet cred- 
ulous and easily led by the cringing flattery of the vilest 
demagogue:* he has carried us through their judgment 
halls, and disclosed the abominable profligacy, corruption, 
and lawlessness which reigned supreme within them: he 
has unveiled the rottenness of their political condition, and 
exposed the singular causes which for a while combined to 
produce such a luxuriant growth of grace, and beauty, and 
renown. 

Strange is it—yea passing strange—that the mind should 
ever turn with fond affection to Athens, the chosen City of 
the heart, where vice, immorality, tyranny, and persecution 
did undoubtedly prevail, and yet deem her annals, her arts, 
her letters, and her rule the brightest page in the history of 
the world—forgetful the while of every thing that tended 
to disgrace her career. _And still more strange is it that 
this loving regard is really founded upon right feelings and 
correct principles ; for where can more ennobling examples 

* Were it necessary to cite authorities while treading in the footsteps of 


Legaré, we would refer to the Parabasis in the Achamenses of Aristopha- 
nes, and the whole of his Equites. 
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be discovered of all that is great, and glorious, and venerable 
than is the history of the Violet-crowned City. With all 
their errors and follies,—and their name is legion--the 
Athenians were truly a noble people: they were like gods 
in their excellences, and like children in their offences :—- 
their virtues breathe of a higher inspiration than any that 
earth has since seemed capable of affording, while their 
vices and frivolities appear but as the reckless and inadver- 
tent follies of children, who do wrong, knowing not what 
they do. ‘The times of the prosperity and greatness of the 
Athenians were haleyon days:--they lived in a bright 
dream of the imagination, thinking poetry, acting poetry, 


speaking poetry, and throwing the universal atmosphere of 


Attic poetry around every minute circumstance of their 
existence. But when their social and political sky became 
overclouded, and in place of their own blue heaven, they 
were shrouded beneath the darkness of the storm and the 
terror of the thunder, when war was raging without, and pes- 
tilence, famine, and civil discord scourging them within: 
while the armies of the bitter adversaries of themselves and 
their race were daily acquiring fresh strength, and their own 
power diminishing by the revolt of their alties—then, when 
the hour of poetry was over and sober reason was required 
to meet the lowering tempest, their holyday life was rudely 
ended, and want, penury, and the: necessity of providing 
food called for practical diligence, and a most unromantic 
industry. “The change was too great and too sudden: they 
had not been hardened by previous adversity, or a slow 
growth of their prosperity for a mutation so violent; poetry 
was no longer available, they were not prepared for the 
harsh requirements of the time, and they lapsed into sloth, 
recklessness, and a criminal indifference to all things but 
those enjoyments to which they had become habituated. 
The consequent woes fell’ with rapidly accumulating vio- 
lence upon them; their decline and degradation were as 
sudden as their rise and greatness. We have reaped the 
full harvest of their genius and renown, which has endured 
and will endure through all ages, ennobling, instructing, 
and adorning every generation “that is willing diligently to 
ascend to the sacred and perennial fountains “of their over- 
flowing riches. 

To teach his countrymen the benefits to be derived from 
such an approach to the well-springs of all high intellectual 
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excellence was an object seriously contemplated by Legaré, 
which his writings are well calculated to produce. We be- 
lieve, indeed, that they have already had, in some measure, 
that desirable effect,—for the grade of classical scholarship 
is steadily advancing there, and in South-Carolina there is 
infinitely more of classic culture than exists, to our know- 
ledge, any where else on this side of the Atlantic. Nor 
is there any region of the United States where the study of 
ancient eloguence, whether in prose or verse, could be more 
appropriately pursued, that in that Attica of America, which 
possesses so many kindred features in common with its il- 
lustrious prototype. There flourishes the eloquence of the 
Agora and the Legislative Hall: thence has sprung a nu- 
merous race of eminent artists; while the manners, the feel- 
ings of the State are in harmony with those of the Atheni- 
ans, even to the fastitidiousness and taste common to both 
people. For this reason, if for none other, we hope that 
South-Carolinians at least may emulously follow the exam- 
ple of Legaré. ‘Thus will his writings and fame be most 
beneficial to his fellow-countrymen; and thus would he 
have chosen that his name and memory should be honored. 

he elucidation of the peculiarities of the Athenians, whe- 
ther tending — or to evil, which had been so ably com- 
menced in the Essay on the Democracy of Athens, is still 
more ably continued in that on Demosthenes. In the latter 
he speaks in a higher and bolder strain, as befitting his ex- 
alted subject. He has adorned it, indeed, with fewer of those 
glowing passages, which would attract the eye, and be ga- 
thered into an anthology by a collector of ‘beauties ; but he 
is copious and nervous throughout, now launching a strong 
blow at my Lord Brougham, now doing honor to the genius 
of Demosthenes. No rebuke could have been more justly 
merited, or more satisfactorily given, than the refutation of 
Brougham’s fallacies and sophistries on this occasion: and 
no higher praise can be rendered to Demosthenes than this 
defence of his character, his eloquence, and his principles, 
from the aspersions of the ignorant and perverse, and the 
blasphemy of revilers.* It is no vague laudation, but a 
close examination of his excellences in the tone of the most 


* Demosthenes himself speaks of the calumnies and accusations of /Es« 
chylus, as 66a Aoidogoimevos SeSracpnunxs weei guod. De Coron. p. 
228. Ed. Reiske. 
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philosophic criticism. The defamers of that great orator 
have no shelter left for them: his admirers could wish to 
read no more triumphant eulogy. 

But the ablest and most learned of all Legaré’s literary 
achievements, was also the last and crowning labor of his 
literary life. Increase of years wrought no diminution of 
his power, but the stream of his genius seemed to run fuller 
and stronger as it advanced, and he displayed his greatest 
erudition and his utmost vigor in his splendid pean upon 
the Roman Law. Commencing with its originals, and fol- 
lowing its history during its progress and improvement, he 
weaves into his narration, as he proceeds, whatever may 
serve to illustrate it, or from it may derive illustration. Re- 

garding the laws of any people as the best exponent of na- 
tional character and feelings, he has given us, in connection 
with the history of Roman Jurisprudence, a well drawn out- 
line of the peculiarities of the individual Roman and his na- 
tion. He has exhibited the Roman’s austere rule in his 
family, and in the State—his aristocratic hauteur—his 
contempt for every thing extraneous to his own city— 
his domineering temper—his stoic indifference to all kindly 
sympathies—his political sagacity—his military virtue— 
his obedience to authority—his reverence for law and 
the constitution—his wonderful tenacity of purpose— 
and his insatiate lust of acquisition,—but he has made this 
elucidation of the Roman character subordinate to the 
main subject—the genius of the Civil Law. .That subject 
is in itself’ obscure and difficult: its proper treatment pre- 
supposes in the writer accurate and extensive erudition, and 
of that kind, too, which, however valuable it be, is seldom 
sought for. He must possess no mean knowledge of mo- 
dern law, in order to perceive the significance and practical 
bearing of the ancient jurisprudence : he must be well ac- 
quainted with the Roman Law in all its phases, and must 
have diligently examined into its dark originals, in order to 
trace its growth and development: furthermore, he must 
have an intimate acquaintance with nearly all history, but 
especially the ancient, that he may be enabled to trace the 
influence of manners upon the law, and of the law upon the 
manners of many nations. To these acquisitions he must 
add other and higher qualifications; a penetrating sagacity, 
a sound judgment, a suggestive spirit, and, above all, a fer- 
vid enthusiasm for the ancient system, so as to invest a sub- 
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ject, usually dry and tedious, with something of that inter- 
est which he himself feels. How thoroughly Legaré pos- 
sessed these varied and rare gifts, is sufficiently obvious, 
from the earnest and spirited manner in which he has dis- 
charged the task which he assumed. His love for the Civil 
Law is well known: he had abundantly manifested it in 
previous writings, and had been led by his strong partiality 
for it into perhaps too strong a censure of the Common Law.” 
His speeches in the Senate are said to have been highly im- 
pregnated with the spirit of the Digest; and we have al- 
ready mentioned, that he was meditating a translation of 
Heineccius at the time of his death. But no where does his 
admiration for that noble system of Jurisprudence, which 
antiquity has handed down as the beacon-light for all fu- 
ture times, display itself with greater ardor, or more solemn 
eloquence, than in the present article. After following the 
singular vicissitudes of the Roman Law from its first feeble 
origin in the XII. Tables of the Decemvirs, down to its re- 
cent incorporation in the Code Napoleon—in all its changes 
the nurse of civilization, the handmaid of empire, and the 
companion of national prosperity—he thus notices its won- 
derful career, and the honor due to its authors: 


“If the hero of Marengo and Austerlitz, who shivered to pieces the 
throne of the German Cesars, and blotted out forever the name of 
the Roman Empire, consoled himself, in that last exile, with the as- 
surance that his work of peace, the Code, was identified with the 
constitution of society, and would live when his victories should be 
no more than those of Timour and Alexander—whauat honor shall we 
not ascribe to those who were really the authors of that work, and 
the trophies of whose wisdom are preferred before all the glory of 
the earth ? 

“And why should they not be preferred to the perishable grandeur 
which they have survived ? 

“Strange, but striking and impressive destiny! This body of mo- 
rality and reason, rescued from beneath the ruins of the first Roman 
Empire, of whose civilization it was the proudest monument, and 
whose majestic image is impressed upon its whole face, was used as 
a most powerful instrument to build up the second: and the treaty 
of Luneville had scarcely sealed the fate of that second, when the 
founder of a domination, more haughty than either, adopted it as the 
basis of a new order of things. But afew years, scarcely more than 
a generation of men—are passed away, and behold! that throne too 
is mouldering with the others in the dust, while a combination of fa- 
vorable circumstances has given a renovated youth, and seems to en- 


* Art. on Kent’s Commentaries, vol. 2, p. 110 et sqq. 
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sure an uncontested dominion to the immortal spirit of the Roman 
Law.”* 


In order to do full justice to the object of his praise, Le- 
garé found it necessary, in the first instance, to dispel the 
clouds of ignorance and prejudice which deformed its beauty, 
and concealed its colossal proportions: and especially to re- 
pel the flippant assertions of Hallam—a writer of infinitely 
more repute than merit. It is, indeed, a lamentable proof 
of the exceeding inaccuracy, or rather deficiency of both 
English and American erudition, in respect to the earlier 
ages of the modern world, that Hallam’s books should have 
obtained any reputation, or that any weight whatever should 
be attached to their authority. His work on the Middle 
Ages gives about as trustworthy a notion of that curious 
period in the history of the world, as the silly fellow’s brick, 
which he carried about in his pocket as a sample, gave of 
the house offered by him for sale. And his History of Mo- 
dern Literature is scarcely more faithful or accurate, than 
the Travels of Baron Munchausen. His whole literary ea- 
reer has been in exact conformity with that gross blunder of 
its commencement, when he mistook the sublime poetry of 
Pindar for the incipient versicles of a fourth form poetaster.t 
Every new examination of the subjects handled by him re- 
veals the shallowness of his knowledge, and the amazing 
depth of his ignorance. His notices of the English Classics 
are sufficiently judicious, and may be consulted with satis- 
faction,—but as_soon as he leaves the beaten track, with 
which every polished or educated man is familiar, there is 
no faith to be placed inhim. He has gathered his scraps of 
intormation from a diversity of compilers of various degrees 
of merit—he has taken these shreds in implicit confidence, 
without ever examining for himself, and he has patched toge- 
ther his rags—with much skill, indeed, and so as to conceal 
the flaws from the uninformed or incurious reader ; but after 
all his diligent stitching, a minute examination will show 
that his canvass is woven of very flimsy materials. Each 
individual who may have occasion to consult Hallam on any 
subject, with which he himself happens to be familiar, will 


* Vol. 1, pp. 522, 523. 
t And classic Hallam much renowned for Greek. 
Eng. Bards end Scotch Rev 
but see especially Lord Byron’s caustic commentary on this line 
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readily detect gross flaws and imperfections in that depart- 
ment.* Legaré has pointed out his sciolism and rash fri- 
volity in what appertains to the history of the Roman Law : 
and he has noticed his ignorance in a strain of polished 
irony, which completely withers the fraudulent laurels clus- 
tering round his brow, 

It ought perhaps to be mentioned, that though Legaré 
was fresh from the perusal of Savigny’s great work on the 
History of the Roman Law in the Middle, Ages, yet he ap- 
pears either to have misunderstood him, or to have forgotten 
the tenor of his book, for he has made some assertions ut- 
terly inconsistent with the certain conclusions arrived at, 
and has even cited‘his authority in confirmation of an ex- 
plicit denial of his inferences. But we will not dwell on 
this imperfection ; epecially as we owe the detection of these 
mistakes to the sagacity of a friend. 

This article on the Roman Law is the last of Legaré’s 
classical reviews. We have already devoted so much time 
to their notice, that it becomes utterly impossible to dwell 
upon those written upon other subjects. Had we been able 
to do so, it would have exhibited the wide range of his 
learning, and the dexterous application to a diversity of 
subjects of the rich fruits, gathered from the varia suavitas 
studiorum, in which he had taken delight. Beyond this, 
no further advantage could have been attained from the 
extension of our remarks. The various other articles all 
reveal the same high qualifications in their author—his 
earnest love of the high and the noble—his exact erudition— 
his anxiety to render service and honor to his country— 
his desire to elevate its literature, and develope to the utmost 
its intellectual resources—his horror of all new-fangled 
schemes of social, legal, and political amelioration—and, 
we may add, that they are written in his own rich and 
flowing current of healthy ‘English undefiled.’ 

On ‘his style, indeed, we are desirous of making some 
remarks; as this would naturally be the first thing to attract 
the notice of any reader, and would receive abundant praise 
from the most critical. But before doing so, we may be 
permitted to allude for an instant to one very remarkable 
passage in the writings which we have passed over. It is 


* e.g. We would refer to his ignorance of Vala and his works, as ex- 
hibited in p. 93; his forgetfulness of Freinshemius, and his entire omission 
of Glarcanus, the precursor of Perizonius, and Niebuhr. 
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well known that Legaré’s form was not cast in the truest 
mould of symmetry. Yet the defects of his figure, however 
keenly felt by his sensitive mind, were never permitted to 
influence his life, or color his compositions, with one solitary 
exception; and it is to that exception that we would now 
refer. When Legaré has occasion to speak of the bitter 
agony with which Lord Byron ever thought of his own 
slight deformity, and the effect which the keen consciousness 
of that malformation had upon his career and poetry, he 
rakes together with jealous care the scattered instances of 
other distinguished men visited by nature with a like un- 
kindness, and dwells lingeringly upon them with the deep 
but subdued feeling of one who had experienced the same 
anguish from a similar cause. But of those whom he enu- 
merates, as of himself, we may say, 





Weake body well is changed for mind’s redoubled forse. 


Mr. Legaré’s purely classical mind, led him, in these 
articles on Lord Byron’s Life, to attack the justness of Schle- 
gel’s discrimination between the Classic and Romantic 
Schools of Art. The attempted refutation is a piece of 
beautiful and elaborate criticism: we can appropriately ad- 
mire it, though we cannot abstain from deeming it unsound. 
Consider the inimitable symmetry, the perfect harmony of 
proportions, the naked simplicity of the Grecian Temples, 
and then turn to the Gothic Cathedrals with their flying 
buttresses, their aérial pinnacles, their colossal elevation, 
the curious tracery, where the stone seems to bud, and put 
forth leaves, and flowers, and high o’erarching branches— 
look up to the fretted vault, and along the dim and distant 
aisles, observe the infinite multitude of the interlacing lights, 
as they stream in from the numberless windows, the reli- 
gious shadows thrown by the huge columns, the mysterious 
gloom of the obscure niches, and the solemn grandeur of 
the whole. 'These two styles of art are obviously different 
in their character and their effects. But the difference is 
just as wide between Sophocles and Shakspeare as between 
the Parthenon and the Cathedral of Cologne—yet both of 
these splendid structures must be admitted to display the 
highest artistic excellences. Notwithstanding our reverence 
for Legaré’s authority, we cannot conceive that Classic art an} 
Romantic art are the same; nor hold that all beauty is uni- 
form, for if it were so, whence comes it that it can be pre 
31 voL. 1x.—no. 18. 
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dicated of such an infinite variety of things dissimilar. 
There is beauty in the bright blue heavens, and in the laugh- 
ing waters of the summer sea; there is beauty in the glad 
sunshine, and a fearful beauty in the lightning and the 
storm; there is beauty in the rich and varied hues of the 
autumnal forest, and in the glassy mirror of the cone 
stream; there is beauty in the sunny vales and the da 
mountains, in the flowers of spring, and in the radiant gems 
that cluster round the brow of winter; there is beauty in 
the innocent smile of childhood, and in the fair face of wo- 
man ;* beauty may be hewn out of marble or built up of 
stone, or painted upon canvass; it may be married to im- 
mortal verse, or woven into melodious sounds; every 
thing in the heaven above, and in the earth beneath, and 
in the waters under the earth may be made to furnish 
new beauty to our perceptions, and various as these things 
be, and as be the changing phases of human feeling, so 
various are the myriad forms of beauty; now it may be 
revealed in the chaste simplicity of Attic grace, now in the 
wild magnificence of Oriental pomp, and again in the aérial 
tracery and stupendous grandeur of Gothic or Romantie art. 
On these accounts we dissent from both the propositions of 
Legaré. 

There is much more that we could have wished to sav, 
but we have already exceeded our contemplated limits, and 
must now bring our article to a speedy close. We were 
anxious to take some slight notice of Legaré’s political opin- 
ions, and to Hlustrate his views by reference to his letters, 
and diplomatic correspondence—to examine his speeches, 
and especially to dwell upon his forensic oratory, the fame 
of which must now be left to the uncertain protection of 
tradition. It is perhaps well that we are confined strictly 
in the present article to a notice of his writings. Yet even 
of these we have omitted all mention of the Diary of Brus- 


* We would cite in reply to Legaré a beautiful passage from the Frag- 
ments of Euripides. 
Divas, pin ov ESV OF 77°, i iov rode, 
Karov 68 révrou yium’ “seiv ednvewov, 
T% Tingwov badrovea. rrovciov b'Udwe, 
TloAAwy 6’eraivov eori sob x sas Koteiv 
"AX Gudév olrw ose gov aud” idzw xariv, 
"Ng rig Koraucs xai wddw de eonywévorg 
Tlaidwy veoyvew év domosg idsiv paog. Danae, Fr. iii. 
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sels, and the Journal of the Rhine. True there is little in 
either to attract attention, for both were left unfinished, and 
unprepared for publication, and present accordingly not fit 
materials for criticism, 

The style of Legaré’s works is the last thing that demands 
our consideration. In all his writings and speeches he 
adapts his language to his subjects, and the objects which 
he may have in view. There is no strained or affected 
phraseology, nor is there any misplaced or ill-timed rhetoric. 
The tone is caught from the oceasion, and his eloquence is 
in Consequence always accompanied by the admiration of 
his readers. His compositions exhibit no monotonous suc- 
cession of numerous cadences, as if each sentence was cast 
in the same iron mould with its neighbor, so as to produce 
the alternate changes of strophe and antistrophe ; but the 
rhythm of his language varies dexterously with the artistic 
requirements of the matter immediately in hand. In his 
first effort after his return from Europe, viz: his oration on 
the 4th July, 1823, he has furnished a model of panegy- 
rical oratory. Fresh from his favorite studies, he enters 
upon the arena with a beautiful application of the cireum- 
stances under which one of Cicero’s finest speeches had 
been delivered ; and though the style be rather ambitious, 
and though there be nothing very new or very remarkable 
in his philosophy, yet the form is perfect, and the language 
most agreeably modulated. The same may _be noticed of 
his celebrated Black Broth speech in Congress, on the Sub- 
Treasury, which is an elaborate review of the whole mat- 
ter, partaking, perhaps, a little too mach of the character of 
dissertation for the confused audience to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Legaré indeed, was not sufficiently long in Con- 
gress to have made himself acquainted with the habitudes 
aud atmosphere of the place, so that his speeches during 
that period can scarcely be received as any criterion either 
of his actual capabilities as a Parliamentary orator, or of 
the strain which he might have afterwards deemed it pru- 
dent to adopt. Of the three divisions, according to the 
ancient rhetoricians, two had been long familiar to him, 
but the deliberative style was comparatively an untried field. 
It has been said that a man must have been seven years in 
the British Parliament, before he is able so to catch the tem- 
per and feelings of the House, as to become an effective 
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speaker in that body. We do not know that so long an 
apprenticeship may be required in the Congress of the 
United States, but that some probation is necessary we 
have no doubt. If he had remained longer in Congress, 
his tone would, in all probability, have become more and 
more adapted to the temper of his hearers, and would have 
acquired the same aptitude, persuasiveness, and force, which 
it exhibited when addressed to a Jury or a Chancellor. 

But no such want of adaptation is to be found in the 
style of his written compositions. His language is clear, 
perspicnous, and elevated—undeformed by any of those 
grotesque affectations, or agreeable vices, which disfigure 
the best prose-writers of the day. It is pure, classical Eng- 
lish—easy and idiomatic—nervous and elegant-—never tame, 
but often rising into flights of lofty eloquence. [t is true 
that his earlier compositions are not altogether free from 
that Asiatiea pinguetudo, which he himself so strongly 
reprobrated; but the wild reach of his vigorous imagination 
was soon curbed by the influence of a correct taste, and he 
attained to all the graces of Attic simplicity. There are 
few passages of English prose, which we would more wil- 
lingly select as fine specimens of strong unadulterated Eng- 
lish than his articles on Lord Byron and Demosthenes. 

We have now ended our pleasant task—it is one over 
which we would gladly linger, for it is profitable to remain 
in such company. But enough we trust has been said to 
show that Legaré was fully worthy of his high reputa- 
tion—that his merits have not been over-praised—that his 
life was an honor and at the same time a benefit to his 
country—that his writings are deservedly admired—and 
may well be taken as models for imitation. Would that 
his example might stimulate others to prosecute similar 
aims to his, with the certainty of a like reward. 

His private virtues, as indeed his whole life, we have 
been obliged to pass by, without notice, and we have conse- 
quently left unmentioned his few moral frailties. Had we 
extended our remarks beyond his writings, we should have 
been pleased to have lingered over that romantic episode of 
his unwedded life—his attachment to Lady Flora Hastings. 
Both are dead !—but they sleep well, for the honor of their 
respective nations has followed them to the tomb. Long 
may the name of Legaré—the admiration for his genius— 
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for his untiring industry—and his high attainments, be a 
beacon-light to his fellow-citizens in the pursuit of the 
highest excellence: for thus will his memory be best ho- 
nored; and furnish to the world a bright example of the 
truth of the noble maxim, 

SunT SUA PR2ZMIA LAUDI. 


H. 





Art. Ill.—Histoire de la Louisiane, par Caarces Gay- 
aRRE. Nouvelle Orleans, imprimé par Magne & Weisse. 
1846. 


To wrire history well, is no common talent. To trace, 
with faithfulness, a nation’s progress from infancy, to set 
forth, in appropriate language, the causes which have con- 
duced to its advancement, to view with philosophic and 
unprejudiced vision, the scenes as they arise, and to portray, 
with a graphic pencil, the characters which have left an 
impress upon the times in which they lived, are powers 
possessed by few. He alone can write history with success, 
who has a thorough knowledge of his race, since not merely 
kings, statesmen and soldiers, but every class of society, 
from the highest to the lowest, should find their place upon 
the page of the historian. ‘The exploits of blood-stained he- 
roes, fields of carnage, and the horrors of war cease to interest 
us in these days of peace. Praise or admiration is no longer 
excited, as we peruse the exploits of an individual, who, 
regardless of the ties that bind him to his kind, has trampled 
upon their rights, or led by his own miserable ambition, 
has made the earth a slaughter house. The narrative is 
well, so far as such examples may serve as a warning. 
But the people themselves, in our day, have come into 
notice, and we have no patience with historians, who, in 
their relation of events, pass over those facts which regard 
the prosperity and advancement of the great mass of man- 
kind. In this view, in tracing the rise of popular freedom, 
of popular institutions,—in exhibiting the mode by which 
the mind has become unshackled from superstition and 
31* 
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ignorance, the minutest details become of value and are read 
with interest. Our own Bancroft is one whose pages breathe 
peculiarly this popular spirit. In his hands, the familiar 
facts of our country’s history present the most brilliant 
features of romance. {ancy revels in anticipation of what 
such a people as ours may become in time, led on by the 
mighty and uncontrolled spirit of enlightened republicanism. 
The field of Bancroft was extensive. He was not restrained 
to the limits of a single State, but his researches take in 
every section of our vast territory. ‘The annals of the 
old world, venerable in the garb of centuries, have no 
higher subjects of interest, than are presented in the infancy 
and youth of our fair country. There is a certain gran- 
deur about every thing American, which the genius of the 
historian seizes, and stamps upon his page. ‘This is not 
cenfined to our lofty mountains, our primeval forests, our 
magnificent lakes and mighty rivers, but it is an element of 
the national character, and no historian, who feels his sub- 
ject, can fail of impressing it upon his pages. 

Judge Martin of Louisiana, has written a history of his 
adopted State—a work of considerable merit, but rather 
desultory,—for it is not so strictly a history of Louisiana 
as of the United States, during the period to which it is 
confined. It embraces, however, a mine of valuable facts, 
which will cause it to be sought after by the scholar and 
lawyer. ‘The venerable writer still lives, and, though blind, 
and bending under the weight of near four-score years, 
pronounces, from the Supreme Bench, the oracles of the 
law. 

Marbois has also writen a valuable history of Louisiana, 
as connected with the treaty of itscession, by Napoleon, to 
the United States. This sketch, (as it may more properly 
be called), is a work of distinguished merit and replete 
with interest. These two works, and another sketch of 
Louisiana, to which our author alludes in his preface, are 
the only books we have seen upon the history of this 
State. The last named production, written many years 
since, is executed in a florid style, and has little originality 
in its plan or conception. 

Any work which throws light upon the early period of 
a people’s history, is read with interest and attention, and, 
in the first volume of Mr. Gayarré’s history before us, we 
find an elaborate and careful narrative of the toils and 
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struggles of the founders of Louisiana, traced in a neat, ele- 
gant and perspicuous style. The frequent introduction of 
the colonists, as speaking for themselves in sketches and 
letters, written by them to the French ministers and others 
in France, gives a lively picture of the hopes, the views, 
and interests of the first settlers. We have, occasionally, 
in consequence, it is true, to wade through a dry document, 
a tedious memorial, and incidents apparently unimportant. 
Such details, however dull to the general reader, cannot 
but interest the Louisianian, to whom the slightest matters 
connected with the growth of his State must be valuable. 
In order to keep up the dramatic style, (if we may be 
allowed the expression) the author has assumed, that it was 
necessary for him to employ the French language. Had 
he introduced the characters that figure upon his pages, as 
writing and speaking English, the contre-temps, the incom- 
patibility of the narrative, could not have been otherwise 
than unpleasing. The authentic sources from which Mr. 
Gayarré derives the materials of his work, add highly to 
its value. He writes as an ardent patriot, as one proud of 
the American name, and of his native State. Enthusiastic 
in his style, the most trifling incidents become warm in their 
coloring, and the feeling evinced, interests the reader, and 
keeps alive his attention. His style has many of the cha- 
racteristics of the true historic, being both energetic and 
dignified. ‘The station which he formerly occupied in the 
United States Senate, and that to which he has been recently 
elevated in his native State, are sufficient evidence of his 
abilities, and the wide space he holds in public estimation. 

The field which lay before him in writing a history of 
Louisiana, though more contracted than that of the great 
American historian, Bancroft, was yet one replete with 
stirring incident and romantic adventure,—and not this 
alone, but the struggles of the early colonists against fa- 
mine, poverty and misgovernment, and the occasional bright 
characters presented in her early days, were themes not un- 
worthy the pen of a skilful writer,—subjects alike interest- 
ing to the philanthropist and the statesman. 

Even now, in Louisiana, alone of all the American States, 
do we find, contemporary with each other, the manners of 
the old world and those of the new. It is in Louisiana, 
that the citizen of the present day continually converses 
with those of the past. ‘Time must yet work great changes 
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for this State, ere she puts off her European garb. French- 
men, Spaniards, and Anglo Americans, all find their peculiar 
institutions stamped upon the national manners, nor has 
the period, that has elapsed since Louisiana became a part 
of the great Republic, changed, or coalesced the habits, 
manners or Jaws of these stranger nations, It becomes, 
then, no easy task to shade and color, with skill, the picture 
our historian would draw. ‘To the observer, the Creoles, 
of French or Spanish origin, bear, in many respects, a 
marked character, as compared with the Americans. The 
lines of distinction drawn by a diversity of habits, dress, 
and manners, still, in some degree, exist. ‘The two races 
intermingle little in social scenes, or, if they do, there is 
not much true cordiality, and abundance of etiquette. The 
Creole, the child of passion, reminds the observer of the 
traits of his original ancestry, having little in common 
with the sternness which characterizes the Anglo-Saxon. 
The climate, too, in which he lives, inviting to ease and 
enjoyment, he has not, generally, energy sufficient to avoid 
habits of indulgence. 

To return from this digression, let us examine the work 
before us, and sketch some of its leading features. 

It is a singular fact, that the search after a fountain,—the 
waters of which possessed the marvellous virtue of restoring 
old age to the freshness and vigor of youth,—should have 
led the first Spanish adventurer to the discovery of our 
beautiful Southern peninsula. Ponce de Leon found not 
the fabled waters he coveted, but he reached a soil, the wild 
luxuriance of whose landscapes made real the beauties of 
fairy land. He found also a race, who regarded his inva- 
sion upon their soil with jealousy, and who, impelled by 
the spirit of their wild freedom, attacked and drove the in- 
vader from their borders, He gave the name of Florida to 
this lovely section of our country,—a name it well deserves, 
as being a land of flowers. ‘The waters of rejuvenescence, 
which he sought, proved to him the waters of death,—and 
he returned to Cuba, from his adventurous expedition, with 
a wound which, shortly after, brought him to the tomb. 
We cannot forbear inserting the epitaph which marks the 
spot where he reposes : 

Aqueste lugar estrecho 
es sepulcro del Varon 


que en el] nombre fue Leon 
y muchomas, en el hecho. 
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Some twenty years after the death of Ponce de Leon, the 
heroic and adventurous Fernando de Soto, reached the pen- 
insula of Florida. His objects were far different from those 
which had filled the mind of his predecessor upon those 
shores. Visions of gold, of diamonds, and of pearl floated 
before his imagination. Untold treasures were somewhere 
to be found upon this continent,—another Mexico or Peru, 
if it could only be reached. The renown acquired bya 
Pizarro or a Cortez, the fame derived from establishing an 
empire and a dynasty for himself, somewhere upon this 
great continent, were visions which required activity and 
enterprise to make real. He did not seek renown, asa 
mere adventurer, for he was possessed of all that the heart 
of man covets,—young, resolute, chivalric, and wealthy. 
Never was there a more gallant or better appointed band, 
than that which followed the young Castilian. So sanguine 
were they.—so sure of success,—that they provided them- 
selves before-hand with chains to bind the captives they 
were to take. The search by the hero and the soldier for 
the El-dorado, was vain. Instead of it, he found himself 
obliged to contend with fierce and unrelenting enemies. 
Having traversed regions, now the southern borders of our 
republic, exposed to dangers, which the character of their 
leader, and the spirit, at that time, peculiar to the Spanish 
adventurer, enabled them to surmount, De Soto and his 
band stood at last, first of Europeans, upon the banks of the 
Mississippi. Want, fatigue, and the attacks of the savages 
had so diminished their numbers, that only some three 
hundred survived out of upwards of a thousand, who, full 
of hope and spirits, had, but a short time previous, set foot 
in Florida. Finally, their leader sank under the toils, trials 
and disappointments which had beset his wanderings. His 
followers laid him beneath the waters of the great river,— 
a fit mausoleum for the hero,—a monument as lasting 
as its eternal current. The wanderings of De Soto, whose 
obsequies were thus celebrated upon this mighty river, are, 
for adventure, without a parallel in history. ‘They are 
among the legends of our land, and so marvellous that they 
appear rather as fiction than reality. 

One hundred and fifty years glided by, and the solitudes 
of the great western valley were left again to the natives. 
The visit of the European had become, among these tribes, 
only the subject of tradition, when, suddenly, appeared 
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among them, from the snows of the North, the adventurous 
and enterprising La Salle. A native of France, educated for 
the Jesuit priesthood, one to whom we should have thought 
the missal had been of more familiar use than the rifle or 
compass, he came to Canada, and soon distinguished himself 
among the pioneers in the march of western civilization. 
Become rich as a fur trader, thoughts of exploring more 
widely the continent, entered his mind. Difficulties of a 
character almost insurmountable, were to be overcome. 
These, however, were nothing to one of his daring and re- 
solute character. He soon found his way to the great lakes, 
penetrated the wilds of the Illinois, and, finally, with a few 
companions, Jaunched his barque upon the mighty Missis- 
sippl. He courageously ventured among the fastnesses of 
an unknown wilderness and among savage tribes, (who then, 
for the first time, saw the faces of Europeans,) and gave to 
the king of France an Empire. How delightful must have 
been the feelings of the bold voyager as he passed trium- 
phantly, for thousands of miles, upon the bosom of the “fa- 
ther of waters!” How strange, as he beheld, on either side 
of him, sometimes the wide prairie, various with its many- 
colored carpet of green and flowers, the mighty forests, as 
yet nupenetrated by the foot of man, the oaks covered with 
their gray mantles of moss, and the birds of every voice 
and plumage that sung among their branches,—now the In- 
dian warrior, presenting the calumet,—and then again the 
startled inhabitant of the forest that fled at his approach ! 
He traversed this wilderness, uncertain where the waters of 
the river were bearing him, until he reached the Gulf of 
Mexico. This great voyage finished, La Salle passed over 
into France. 'The importance and magnitude of his disco- 
very were at once perceived by King Louis, and he soon 
returned with men and means for planting a colony in 
the valley of the Mississippi. The object, however, on the 
success of which he had fixed his heart, was never accom- 
plished. The mouth of the Mississippi was unfortunately 
missed, and the colony was planted upon the Bay of Meta. 
gorda in Texas, where the French all unhappily perished. 
La Salle, in his endeavor to reach the river with his brother 
and a few companions, was traitorously murdered. Yet 
swift vengeance almost immediately overtook the perpetra- 
tors of this unhallowed deed. In relation to La Salle, we 
quote a passage from our author : 
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“Telle fut le fin malheureuse de celui qui avait bravé tant de fa- 
tigues et de dangers pour conquerir un empire immense et en doter 
la France, sa patrie, qui ne sut pas conserver Je plus beau fleuron de 
Ja couronne. Mais, si la France n’a pas profité des travaux immor- 
tels, des peines et des fatigues sans nombre de ce fils héroique si 
digne de sa mére, du moins ces travaux ne sont pas été sans resultat 
pour la mémoire de La Salle. Ils n’ont pas été aussi sans resultat 
pour le bonheur des générations qui lui ont succédé. Car le génie 
de la civilization devait suivre pas a pras les traces de celui qui en 
fut le pionnier et avant coureur. La ville de Washington, dans le 
Texas, s’éléve tout prés du lien od il fut assassiné le 19 Mars, 1688, 
et la banniére étoilee, ce symbole et cette guarantie des libertés hu- 
maines, flotte maintenant sans interruption depuis les lacs du Canada 
jusqu’ a cet endroit ot La Salle renditsa grande &4me & Dien.” 
Chap. iii. pp. 60, 61. 

We pass now to the first establishment of a colony in 
Louisiana. In 1699, Iberville reached the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and not far thence, between the Bays of Pasca- 
goulas and St. Louis, laid the first foundation of his colony. 
This proved an unfortunate site, nor did the colonists enjoy 
much prosperity before the year 1718, when Bienville laid 
out New-Orleans. 

The Natchez Indians present, in a religious point of view, 
an anomaly among the various tribes found within the an- 
cient limits of Louisiana. ‘They worshipped the sun, and 
preserved, after the manner of the Romans, the sacred fire. 
These Indians are described as being, in civilization, far in 
advance of the other natives by whom they were surrounded. 
They occupied, perhaps, the finest locality upon the Lower 
Mississippi, where the city of Natchez now stands. At first, 
friendly to the colonists, they finally became their bitterest 
foes. ‘The history of campaigns, made by Bienville against 
these Indians and the Chickasaws, take up a large proportion 
of this volume. The Natchez soon disappeared from the scene, 
but the Chickasaws long harrassed the French, until, through 
the arts of Bienville, the Choctaws became his fast friends, 
and a check upon these powerful enemies. 

Among the most pleasing circumstances, connected with 
the formation of colonies in this country by the French, is 
the devotion evinced by the missionaries for the conversion 
of the Indians. Clothed in the garb of peace and christian 
charity, they ever found themselves welcome guests in the 
cabin of the savage, and frequently aequired great influence 
in the Indian councils. We shall here transcribe a short 
passage from our author: 
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“Le rer Juillet Sauvolle eut le plaisir inattendu de recevoir la visite 
de deux de ces missionaires, que résidaient chez les Yaenzas et les 
Yazous. Leurs noms étaient Montigny et Daviou. Ce dernier 
avait son humble cellule sur une éminence située sur la rive orien- 
tale du Mississippi, entre les villes actuelles de St. Francisville et de 
Natchez. C’est lA que fut construit depuis le fort Adams.. Ainsila 
modeste hutte du solitaire fit place & la caserne du soldat. . Sur cet 
éminence le pasteur des tribus Indiennes remplissait ses fonctions 
sacerdotales. La, il enseignait les dogmes du christianisme aux 
sauvages, et lorsqu’il avait dérobeé une Ame & Pidolatrie, il puisait 
l'eau rigéneratrice du baptéme dans le vieux Meschacébé, et lavant 
la torche originelle, il versait sur le frout da Néophyte l’innocence 
et Pimmortalité du Chrétien. Telle était la veneration que les In- 
diens avaient pour cet homme saint que méme aprés sa mort, ils por- 
taient leurs nouveau-nés sur la Colline sacrée pour attirer sur leurs 
tétes les bénédictions du ceil.” Chap. iv., pp. 67, 68. 


The colony planted in Louisiana having, thus far, an- 
swered but very illy the hopes and expectations of its pro- 
jectors, it was granted, in 1712, by the king, in the form of 
a monopoly, to a rich French merchant, of the name of Cro- 
zat, who had the privilege of making as much as he could, 
in every form, out of this immense grant. During five 
years, while he was its proprietor, the colony neither flou- 
rished nor increased. We next see it transferred to the 
Company of the Indies, or Mississippi Company, under 
whose auspices it felt the withering influences of the finan- 
ciering system of the famous Scotchman, John Law, and 
experienced, to its full extent, the injurious and precarious 
effects of the speculation in paper money. Under all dis- 
advantages, the heavy taxes, the quarrels of the different 
officers of the colony among themselves, and their mutual 
recriminations, the colony still made progress. 

It was long, however, before the colonists perceived that 
the true riches of Louisiana were to be found in the cul- 
tivation of the soil. We read of a governor, in the time of 
Crozat, who made the search after mines of gold and silver 
his chief business, and who traversed, repeatedly, the im- 
mense extent of Louisianain quest ofthis feu follet. The 
pursuits of agriculture are not apparently so adapted to the ge- 
nius of the Gallic race, as the nomadic life of the hunter and 
fisherman. In those days, the Frenchman seemed to dislike an 
avocation which attached him permanently tothe,soil. Add 
to this, the climate of Louisiana ill agrees with the constitu- 
tion of the European, when he becomes a laborer; nor was 
it until the African was introduced into the colony that 
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agriculture was attended to with advantage, and the co- 
lony truly flourished. Singular, as it may appear, the 
fact is as clear as noon-day, that, to this degraded race, the 
first Louisianians owed their chief prosperity and riches. 

The year 1731 saw the government of the colony again 
restored to the king. During the fourteen years in which 
the company had administered its affairs, the colony had 
made very sensible progress, and had formed various es- 
tablishments upon the river, besides New-Orleans. From 
seven hundred, the population had inereased to seven thou- 
sand whites and two thousand negroes. Expensive em- 
bankments had been constructed, to prevent the over- 
flow of the river in the vicinity of the capital. The culti- 
vation of tobacco, rice and indigo had already been intro- 
duced and carried on to some extent. 

During the period from 1731 to 1743, in which Bienville 
was a second time governor of the colony, our history is 
chiefly taken up with the different expeditions undertaken 
for the purpose of crushing the powerful tribe of the Chick- 
asaws, to whom we have already alluded. These attempts 
were signally disastrous. The failure of Bienville therein, 
and other minor causes, produced, at home dissatisfaction 
with him, and, with his resignation, and the arrival of 
his successor, the present volume closes. 

The individual, who, from the first establishment of the co- 
lony, seems chiefly to have influenced its prosperity, and to 
interest the reader, is Bienville. He was, in many respects, a 
superior man. He understood the Indian character perfectly, 
and saw clearly his own position. The high estimation 
accorded to him by his contemporaries, is sufficient evidence 
of the excellence of his character. His views were in ad- 
vance of his times, and he read clearly, in the future, the 
destinies of Louisiana. He perceived, also, the necessity 
of educating the people, and urged, though unsuccessfully, 
upon the attention of government the establishment of 
a college. For more than forty years, he devoted his 
energies to the advancement of the colony, and, after his 
long administration, he returned to France, beloved and 
universally regretted. 

We have thus passed rapidly through the first volume of 
Mr. Gayarré’s history of Louisiana. The foundation has 
been well laid. If the superstructure rise as fairly, he will 
have built for himself an enduring monument. If he con- 
32 VOL. 1x.—No. 18. 
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tinue to unfold, with equal faithfulness, the scenes that are 
to follow, he will have conferred upon his native State a 
worthy and patriotic gift. 

He has to introduce the Spaniard, shortly, to our notice, 
and his thirty-eight years rule in Louisiana,—to trace the 
rise of commerce,—to unfold the treasonable practices of 
Aaron Burr,—the final cession of the State to our Repub- 
lic,—her military renown, and her rapid progress in all the 
arts that adorn life and humanize mankind. The scenes 
that are now to occupy him, are not less full of stirring in- 
terest, than those which we have so briefly surveyed, and 
we have little doubt, that we shall soon receive them, 
sketched with a master’s hand. 

After leaving the fields of discovery and adventure 
through which we have been passing,—after noticing the 
struggles of the colonists in their first attempts at settlement, 
and the feeble State that barely existed in the valley of the 
Mississippi, one hundred years ago, it is cheering indeed to 
glance at the present prospect of affairs. Millions, abiding 
in prosperous cities, have taken the place of the scattered 
thousands that then peopled the wilds of Louisiana,—ex- 
posed to scarcity and privations of every kind. The savage 
haunt is now changed into the smiling village or busy 
city. For hundreds of miles along the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, the cultivated fields blossom, as the rose, and gay 
and joyous plenty has chosen them for her richest retreat. 
Orange groves, and plantations of figs, peaches, and pome- 
granates have taken the place of the savage jungle, and the 
almost impenetrable swamp. 

New-Orleans has increased in wealth and population, with 
a rapidity unparalleled in the history of the world, and 
now ranks second in importance among the cities of the 
Republic. How different its splendid edifices from the pal- 
try collection of huts and cottages scattered upon its present 
site, one hundred years since, of which by far the most 
imposing and elegant was the Ursuline Convent, still stand- 
ing, a relic of bye-gone times, and a monument of the mag- 
nificence of the first settlers. 

Bienville earnestly desired the endowment ofa single insti- 
tution of learning; but in vain. What would he have said, 
in beholding the present ample provisions made by Louisiana 
for the universal diffusion of knowledge! What, had he 
seen the magnificent plan of an university, lately presented 
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to the law-givers by the eloquent advocate and civilian, 
Soulé, a plan, which if carried into effect, (and we have 
reason to believe that it will be) will give to her an institu- 
tion of learning the first in the United States! 


“Si oy les effets d’une bonté toute divine et d’une puissance sur- 
naturelle, Bienville pouvait revenir @ la vie, quel spectacle ravissant 
soffrirait & ses regards! quels changements se sont opérés dans le 
cours d’un siécle! Un désert est devenu un foyer de civilization 
et des édifices superbes ont prés le place de la hutte du sauvage ! 
Quelle joie ineffable inonderait son ceeur & la vue de ces états sou- 
verains qui, lorsqu ’il en posait les fondments ne pesaient pas la 
valeur dune mince bourgade Européenne! Avec quel juste senti- 
mens d’orgeuil il verrait son nom figurer dans les glorieuses an- 
nales du nouveau monde! Etsi, dans un transport d’admiration, 
il s’écriait: ‘Tei, qui a vu mes travaux et mes dangers, terre cherie, 
apprends moi quel Dieu a versé sur toi toutes les faveurs du ceil! 
omsepiguenesn Du sein des foréts, des fleuaves profonds. des campagnes opu- 
lentes, des hamaux et des villes, une voix s’éléverait qui lui dirait: 
C’est la liberté!” Chap. 5, p. 97. 

The Bar of New-Orleans now abounds in men of un- 
equalled erudition, and the Pulpit is not without its talent 
and eloquence. Nor have the Arts disdained to visit the 
Crescent city, and the next generation, if we mistake not, 
will abound in learned men. Designed by heaven as 
a great mart for commerce, the depét of the richest val- 
ley in the world, her wealth must become unlimited, her 
citizens the merchant princes of our continent! It may be 
truly said, that the democratic spirit has found its home within 
her borders, and imparts its vivifying influence to every de- 
partment of the government. May prosperity continue to 
hover around this colossal seat of commerce, and, unchecked 
by calamitous convulsions, may it reach the high destiny 
for which it seems designed ! 

J. 8. W. 
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Art. IV.—Tue Unity or tae Human Race.—Rejoin- 
der to the Reply of Dr. Nott. 


A MERE personal controversy will doubtless possess little 
attraction to the readers of this Review. But as the “Reply” 
to our article is so plausibly managed, as to have deceived 
ourselves in one or two instances, until we recurred to the 
article itself; and as we fear that few, if any, have suffi- 
cient interest in the matter, to take the trouble of referring 
to our remarks, we must crave their indulgence for a few 
pages, while we endeavor to restore the real purport of our 
article. 

Dr. Nott charges us with having “garbled and perverted 
meanings, in a manner which does not comport altogether 
with notions of justice and fairness,” and attempts to sus- 
tain the allegation by examples. From the number of 
subjects discussed, and from the acknowledged liability of 
the human mind to error, we should not have been sur- 
prised, had we been convicted of some mistake. But we 
profess to have as sincere attachment to truth as Dr. N., 
and can honestly reiterate our assertion, that we endeavored 
to do him no injustice. We must, however, remark, that 
persons can be unjust and unfair without intention. ‘There 
may be error without crime. And in using those terms, 
there is not necessarily implied a wilful perversion of truth. 
We thought that some portions of the “T'wo Lectures” 
were unjust, unfair, and erroneous. If we erred in our 
opinion, then were we unjust and unfair to the author in 
expressing it, but not intentionally and wilfully. We have 
not, however, changed our former opinion, and do not yet 
see reason for retracting the assertions we made. 

But to the cases of garbling. ‘The first is on p. 150, 
and like one on p. 153, is sustained only by the fact, that 
sentences are detached from each other. ‘To this we must 
remark, that juxtaposition does not always imply connection 
or relation, and we are now obliged to perpetrate the same 
kind of garbling again in self-defence. From the general 
tone of the “T'wo Lectures,” we came to the conclusion, 
that the author regarded his argument as pretty much 
settling the whole question, and leaving little, if any thing, 
more “in the present state of the science of Natural History,” 
to be urged by an advocate for the unity of the human 
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race ;—that “new facts must be brought to light, before 
certain conclusions to the contrary {of our author’s theory] 
are arrived at.” He had told us, that “all Naturalists admit” 
one class of facts;—that “no Botanist doubts” another 
fact ;—that others were “positive and indisputable ;” —and 
that others again were “proved beyond the possibility of a 
doubt.” He also told us in his “Recapitulation,’ (p. 40,) 
that he had “shown that all history proves that the negro 
never has, and never can live out of a warm climate, or the 
white man in Tropical Africa ;’—had “shown, that both 
written history and Natural History prove that these differ- 
ences [Anatomical aud Physiological] could not be produced 
by climate, and other physical causes ;’—and had “shown 
by analogies from the Vegetable and. Animal kingdoms, 
that there ought to be different species in the human race.’ 
These, with the general tone of the Lectures, seemed to us 
to justify the remark we made,—that “he does not appear 
in his treatment of the subject to regard it as encompassed 
with any kind of difficulty........ and effects to have proved 
his positions by ‘positive, indisputable, scientific facts.’ ” 
We did not, in our review, quote all the expressions above 
given, but we did quote one sentence, and took it, as we 
have just now taken several others, from the “middle of a 
paragraph,” yet with no hazard of misrepresentation. The 
sentence speaks for itself ;—“my conclusions may be dis- 
puted, but they cannot be disproved in the present state of 
the science of Natural History.” We cannot perceive how 
it is to be qualified, unless in making it rather stronger, by 
the sentence which immediately follows :—-“new facts must 
be brought to light before certain conclusions to the con- 
trary are arrived at.” 

The next example of alleged garbling is on p. 153, on 
which the Doctor remarks: “He then takes two detached 
sentences, tacks them together very neatly,” etc. We con- 
fess to the “two detached sentences,” but as they are unqual- 
ified by the connection in which they stand, and, as far as 
we can see, were intended to express fully all that they can 
imply by themselves, we cannot find that we have done 
the author any injustice. ‘The “detached sentences” are as 
follows :—“Geology and Natural History, though still under 
the ban of the inquisition, are rapidly progressing towards 
perfection.” —‘“My firm conviction is, that great injury has 
been done to revealed religion, by forbidding the study of 
32* 
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God in the vastness and majesty of his works.” ‘The sen- 
terces were tacked together in our review as they are tacked 
here, enclosed in separate quotation marks, and with a dash 
between them,—thus bearing on their face a confession of 
having been detached. But we cannot perceive how the 
import of their broad assertions is affected by the accompa- 
nying sentences, although our attention is now forcibly 
directed to them by Dr. N’s., italics. We are still “unable 
to comprehend the allusion.” If Geology and Natural His- 
tory are “sfill under the ban of the inquisition,” we do not 
know it. Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures were delivered under 
the wings of the Vatican. If our author used that phrase 
in its proverbial sense, and as applicable to divines generally 
of the present day, we must again confess our ignorance of 
the grounds for the allusion. 

The next case of garbling is given on p. 186. The 
author of the Lectures had argued for the theory, that ani- 
mals, etc., have been created since the Noachian Deluge, 
and made several extrects from Prichard in support of it. 
Among them are two which are quoted,—not, as Dr, N., 
says “for the purpose of charging disgraceful ignorance upon 
Mr. Prichard,” for ignorance of that kind would not have 
heen disgraceful some twenty or twenty-five years ago, nor 
would it be disgraceful now, except in those, who under- 
took to teach, but—for the purpose of proving ignorance of 
Geology upon Dr. Nout. He retorts this with the charge of 
“suppressing” a paragraph which he had quoted from the 
same distinguished writer on the same page, and which, he 
says, “plainly contradicts our false assertions.” He also 
says that,—“in the face of this paragraph, he charges Mr. 
P., and Dr. N., with ignorance of these fundamental truths 
of Geology,—charges ‘them with attributing all fossile re- 
mains to the flood of Noah, etc.,—a string of nonsensical 
ideas never surpassed anywhere.” p. 187. Again,—neither 
of them have said any thing, which could have been con- 
strued by a less ingenious mind than that of ‘C.,’ so as to 
convey the idea, that they believed the fossile remains to be 
consequences of the Noachian Deluge.” p. 188. 

Now it so happens, that one of the passages quoted by 
us, contains language of precisely the same import with 
that which he blames us for suppressing, and which we 
allowed to be correct; so that there could have been no 
reasonable call upon us to introduce another passage that 
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would add nothing essential to what we had already used. 
But the paragraph which we quoted, terminated with what 
we called, and still call, an “extreme non sequitur.” It is 
this. “Many of the species which existed before the flood 
are now extinct, and new ones have risen up—nearly all 
the carnivora, for instance, are post-deluvian.” We are 
fully persuaded, that the respected author of this passage 
intended to be understood that the Noachian Deluge termi- 
nated a distinct Geological period, during which one of 
those strata he speaks of was formed. Will Dr. N. “en- 
dorse” that opinion? If no distinct Geological stratum 
contains remains deposited by that Deluge, will he “endorse” 
the assertion, that “all the carnivora are post-diluvian ?” 
Will he “endorse” it on any theory? 

Our other paragraph from Prichard reads thus: “It is 
known that the fossil remains of animals, which have been 
discovered in various parts of the earth, and which appear 
to be relics of the antediluvian world, chiefly belonged to 
species different from those which now exist. These spe- 
cies were probably exterminated in that great catastrophe.” 
If this does not “attribute all fossil remains to the flood of 
Noah ;” if it does not explicitly assert “fossil remains to be 
consequences of the Noachian Deluge,” then are we wholly 
unable to comprehend its meaning. If it proves to be in- 
consistent with other passages from Prichard, and produces 
“a string of nonsensical ideas never surpassed anywhere,” 
we cannot help it. ‘There stand the broad assertions en- 
dorsed by Dr. Nott, “nonsensical” as he admits them to be, 
and a hundred pages of other extracts cannot relieve them 
of their nonsense. Yet Dr. N. could read and copy these 
sentences repeatedly, without detecting their inconsistency 
with the science of Geology. . 

In our review we ventured the remark, that “we feel 
confident the distinguished author [Prichard] would not 
utter the same language now,” and we conclude from a pas- 
sage given us by Dr. N. with special reference to this remark, 
and taken from the “last edition,” that we were not mistaken. 
The extract speaks a totaliy different language, and from 
which we have no inclination to dissent. But if it repeated 
the assertions considered above, we would unhesitatingly 
repeat what we said in our review, that the author “would 
not be entitled to a hearing on the subject of Geology.” 
We should say it too with all possible respect for the author 
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of so noble a monument of patient research, and of such a 
rich treasury of facts illustrating the Physical History of 
Man. Wecome behind no one in admiration of his splen- 
did work, and are satisfied with its argument, which is 
more than Dr. N. can say of it, as a complete» demon- 
stration of the unity of the human race.* 

“C. would do well to state,” says Dr. N., “if these remains 
were not anéediluvian, when were they?” we stated in our 
article, and now repeat, that they were antedemiurgic. Our 
author should certainly know, that, if fossil remains were 
not deposited between the creation of man and the termi- 
nation of the Deluge, that space of time could not constitute 
a proper geological period, and that the deposite of these 
remains should date from a more accurate epoch. ‘The 
term antediluvian implies a geological era inthe Deluge, 
at which new deposites were made. Does Dr. N. endorse 
that theory ? 

We had stated in conclusion of our argument on this 
topic, “that we are not therefore required by any Geological 
facts (underscoring the word) to infer that any new creation 
has taken place since the deluge.” Upon this our author 
makes himself somewhat merry at our expense, and propo- 
ses to “favor us with a new idea” which may be seen by the 
curious on page 188 of the “Reply.” We admitted, as Dr. 
N, says, that the animals were not all in the Ark, and did 
not pretend to deny a new creation of plants and animals 
after the Deluge. We now concede that the animals not in 
the Ark, and within reach of the flood, perished ; and will 
also give him our “idea” of “reconciling” our admissions 
with the above extract from our review. We hold, as stated 
in our former article, with Lyell, Boné, Maculloch, &c., 
that the effects of the Deluge, if perceptible at all, are mere- 
ly superficial, and that no fossiliferous stratum was then 
formed. If then we have no organic remains that can be 
referred to the autediluvian (not antedemiurgic) world, we 
cannot perceive that we are “required by GeoLogicat facts” 
(we use capitals this time), as Dr, N. supposes, to infer that 


* Dr. N. has several times recommended Prichard’s Works to our notice, 
and expressed so much concern on the subject, that we will gratify him by 
the intormation that we have read every word of the first four vols:, and 
that they can any day be put upon our table at an hour’s notice. We shall 
read the fifth vol: whenever we can meet with it. Wemake no use of the 
work in the controversy, because our task requires no very high authority 
or elaborate study, 
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a new creation has occurred since the Flood. If it be now 
asked, why we assent to such new creation, we derive our 
reasons, not from Geology, but from the nature of the case. 
We cannot see how all the species of plants now existing 
could have survived the Deluge, nor how pairs and septu- 
ples of all the known species of animals could have been 
enclosed within the Ark. We shall now be happy to learn 
Dr. N.’s “idea” of “reconciling” his late denial of “fossil 
remains being consequences of the Noachian Deluge,” (Re- 
ply p. 188,)and his assertion that “modern science establishes 
beyond the possibility of a doubt the fact, that the Seriptu- 
ral dates” forthe Creation and Deluge “are too short, and 
probably by many thousand years.” (Lectures, p. 9.) 

We are accused of misrepresentation in our remarks upon 
Dr. N.’s omission to avow an authority in the Septuagint 
chronology equal to that of Usher’s. (Reply, p. 165.) ‘The 
case is this. He spoke of the Usherian Chronology being 
the commonly received one, and of 2348 B. C. as being our 
date of the Flood, and undertook to show that “our date” 
and the “commonly received opinion” were all wrong. 
Now there are many persons who know too little of chro- 
nology to be able to find relief from the difficulty in which 
they wouid be left by a proof that the “commonly received” 
scheme is erroneous, and we thought it due to such that the 
better informed Lecturer should have afforded them such 
satisfaction upon the subject as he was able. But instead 
of this, he seemed to take pleasure in leaving them to floun- 
der in their confusion and to get out of it as they could. 
It seemed thus, because he expended many words to prove 
the utter worthlessness of Usher's dates, which it was need- 
less for him to discuss at all, and said not a word in favor 
of the Septuagint chronology which is equally authoritative 
and which would have tallied very nearly with his Egyp- 
tian chronology, whereby he would have shown that there 
was very little, at any rates much less, discrepancy between 
the Scriptural and Egyptian chronologies. He appeared to 
go out of his way in an attempt to prove the Biblical scheme 
wrong any how, without expressly stating that there was 
any mode of relieving the difficulty. His reasons for the 
attack upon Usher’s scheme are thus given: “Because Ush- 
er’s opinions had nothing to do with the veracity of Scrip- 
ture,—because the date was clearly wrong, and like every 
other falsehood tacked on to the Bible, is calculated to do 
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harm instead of good to its veracity; and because it is all 
important, in writing the physical history of man, to trace 
back the varieties of the races to the remotest date possible.” 
(Reply, p. 152.) 

These are all remarkable reasons, and only the last one 
has any thing to do with the subject of his Lectures. But 
if his object was to attain the “remotest date possible,” we 
cannot see why the Septuagint chronology would not have 
answered his purpose, of which he, however, makes no use. 
It is true, that he gives a tabular view of the dates of the 
Septuagint, Hebrew Text and English Bible, for the Crea- 
tion and Deluge; and of Josephus and the English Bible 
for the Exodus: but he does it merely “to show how widely 
the highest and most competent authorities differ.” and says 
besides, four lines afterwards, that “modern science estab- 
lishes, beyond the possibility of a doubt, the fact, that these 
dates, for the Creation at least, are too short, and probably 
by many thousand years.” In one sense, we may grant that 
he has intimated that the Septuagint chronology is equally 
authoritative with that of Usher, viz.: they are both wrong 
“probably by many thousand years,” and are consequently 
equally worthless. But in another sense, and the one we 
intended,—a sense which our remarks show was applicable 
to his hearers and readers,—we must still say, that he does 
“never mention that the Septuagint chronology is as autho- 
ritative [to them| as Usher's.” Instead of the course he pur- 
sued, he could, in much less space, and with much more 
justice to his subject and his hearers, have stated, (and we 
should not then have meddled with his chronology,) that 
he regarded the Usherian chronology as too low, and he 
should therefci:c adopt that of the Septuagint as nearer the 
truth, and better corresponding with his view of profane 
chronology ; a view entertained also by many christian wri- 
ters and divines. But of the actual tone and manner in 
which he treated this whole subject, we think there is 
abundant reason to complain. 

He says that we “require a date to be fixed.” Far from 
it. We only expressed the opinion, that he should have 
“adopted some one of the systems which he believed nearer 
to the truth than that of Usher.” It would have been time 
enough for him to have attacked the lower chronology, 
when any person had assumed it for the purpose of attack- 
ing the chronology of the Lecturer. By the course we have 
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above sketched as the proper one in our judgment, the au- 
thor would have avoided the appearance of an anxiety to 
convict all scriptural chronology of error. But on the con- 
trary, he asserts that the dates of all are wrong, and there 
drops the subject, leaving the more unlearned to get out of 
the difficulty he has made for them as they best may. Mr. 
Gliddon treats this topic very differently, and with a fair- 
ness and modesty worthy of all praise. 

Dr. N. says, that we have ourself given “the very reasons 
why he did not attempt to fix any point, or express any 
opinion, on a higher chronology.” We never required him 
to “fix any point,” as we have remarked before. But if he 
had seen fit to express the “very reasons” which he gave, it 
is very probable that he would never have heard from us 
on the subject. He avers, that he “never denied that the 
Septuagint date afforded time enough for succeeding events.” 
We know not that we ever said he denied it. We com- 
plained that he did not confess it, or at least confess to all it 
was worth. 

The author asserts, that we must have “known,” because 
we had read the extract from Sears’ Bible at the end of his 
Lectures, that he .was not ignorant of certain facts, as 
charged in a passage of our review which he gives on page 
152. We asserted that he did not “seem to be aware” of 
them. We certainly thought so, and might have forgotten, 
as we had, that there was such a passage in the Appendix. 
Nevertheless, it will be seen by the reader, on reference, that 
said passage (Lect. p. 53) has nothing to do explicitly with 
chronology, and that only that part of the extract he has 
given from usin italics, is affected by iteven by implication. 
Our error, if there be error, is a small one, and was not 
knowingly committed. 

We affirmed in our former article, that “if Scripture 
should in any instance be contradicted by any really de- 
monstrative science, we should then have reason to hesitate 
quoad hoc in our belief of it. If, for instance, it had expli- 
citly asserted that the earth was square and immovable, or 
that the sun moved round the earth, we should of necessity 
be obliged, in our present state of knowledge, to disbelieve 
it.” (p. 390.) We supposed, when we penned this, that if 
we were honored with a reply to it from our author, we 
should be treated to the celebrated case of the sun standing 
still at the command of Joshua, which comes rather nearer 
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to being contradicted by science, than any other passage we 
know of. But we did not suppose that Dr. N. would offer 
passages of scripture c~~t»ining universal terms, as contra- 
dictory to known tr ~ We should infer, from his own 
remarks and the quo. «tic: from divines, on this topic, that 
he was aware that such t .ms were idiomatically used in 
Scripture with a limited signification, and that, conse- 
quently, when so used, they contradict nothing. Is no re- 
gard to be had for the usus loquendi of alanguage? When 
Scripture speaks of the “everlasting hills,” are we to be told 
that it is contradicted by modern “science, proving that the 
hills are not eternal? Did Dr. N. never hear of tropical 
language, of synecdoche 2 What would he reply to that 
rule in the Pandects, “Omnes videntur facere, quod facit 
major pars?” Is it “common sense,” or is it a “distortion” 
of plain truth? What is the meaning of the passage in Acts 
2,5: “There were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men, 
out of every nation under heaven?” “Lubens rogarim 
istos,” says Erasmus, “qui non recipiunt hyperbolem in 
sacris voluminibus, an in hoc conventu fuerint etiam An- 
gli aut Scoti.”. But no, Dr. N. is determined, with all his 
veneration for the Bible, to make out. the contradiction. 
“Tet it be proposed to any man of common sense, if lan- 
guage has any meaning at all, what does all this mean? Is 
there any room for quibble or doubt?’ (Reply, p. 156.) 
None in the world. There is a great difference between 
“universal terms,” and those which are particular and spe- 
cific, such as were given by us in the passage commented 
on by Dr. Nott. 

He says, (Reply, p. 188,) “No language can possibly be 
stronger than that of the Bible to prove the universality of 
the Deluge, and if ‘C.’ asks for latitude of construction here, 
the Lecturer has just as much right to claim the same pri- 
vilege to prove his positions.” This is all very correct, and 
we purposely avoided entering into any scriptural evidence 
from passages like the following: “God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth.” (Acts 17,26.) Wedo indeed interpret them, like 
most if not all divines, in accordance with our belief in the 
unity of the human race. But when Dr. N. has proved a 
plurality of species, we shall then adopt his own interpre- 
tation of them, and that too without “distorting,” “abandon- 
ing,” or “contradicting” Scripture. It is not at all in refer- 
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ence to his use of this interpretation that we uttered a sylla- 
ble of complaint, and we cannot perceive why he has here 
alluded to it. His interpretation of such passages is legiti- 
mate, but whether it be true is another question. 

Dr. N. in his Reply talks of modification of popular 
opinion, of latitude of construction, &c., to which we have 
no objection. ‘But we desire it to be remembered that our 
complaint was based upon expressions in his Lectures of a 
totally different import. He there spoke of our being “com- 
pelled to distort the Mosaic account to reconcile it with 
positive, indisputable, scientific, facts ;” (p. 21.)—of having 
to “abandon the whole Mosaic account of the Creation of 
the heavens, the earth, and every thing upon it but man.” 
To this» language we objected, and still object, as “disre- 
spectful and erroneous.” There is a wide difference be- 
tween a “modification of popular construction” and “dis- 
torting and abandoning the Mosaic account.” If, as we 
judge from the now modified tone of his language, he did 
not mean what the words import, we are glad of it and trust 
we shall not have a repetition of them from one who has 
the “highest veneration for the Bible” and indignantly re- 
pels the imputation of an attempt to impeach its veracity. 

We are very severely handled by Dr. N. for the “blunders 
and contradictions” of a “precious half page” of ours, which 
he gives on p. 170, and upon which he expends some half 
dozen pages to illustrate our “mental weakness.” We should 
deem it hard that a controversialist, who applies the re- 
ductio ad absurdum to an opponent’s argument, should be 
himself made responsible for the absurdity. Our case is 
in this instance somewhat similar. We intended the confu- 
sion, and confessed it in a sentence which our author quotes, 
and are now treated as if it was altogether unintentional. 
Here is the sentence ;—“We shall not attempt to increase this 
confusion by entering into a calculation based on a lower 
chronology for the eraof Menes, which, as it is confessedly 
undetermined within five hundred years, we should have a 
right to assume.” 

To this our author replies—‘“C. has not attempted to find 
out a lower date for Menes,—which is to be regretted,—for 
had he continued his system of calculating backwards, he 
would have brought Menes down to the Christian era.” 
So if Dr. N. had continued his system of calculating for- 
33 VOL. 1x.—Nno. 18. 
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wards, he would have carried the Noachian Deluge up to a 
point long antecedent to the commencement of the Julian 
Period. But we had no desire to assume a “lower date for 
Menes” than 2400 B.C. Having assumed in our review 
Dr. N.’s own date of 2750 B.C. for the era of Menes, and 
therewith accomplished as much “confusion” as suited our 
purpose, we did not deem it worth while to increase it by 
assuming 2600, 2500, or even 2412, B. C. which we had a 
full right to do, since, even by the confession of Dr. N., it 
is not yet demonstrated that Menes was anterior to the latter 
date. If in our attempt at confusion, we have brought 
together two assertions of Champollion which do not appear 
quite reconcilable, we have only the better attained our end. 
We chose to argue upon the assumption of Champollion’s 
accuracy in his positive assertion, that he had “shown that 
no Egyptian monument is really anterior to the year 2200 
before our era,” thinking very innocently that if the Cory- 
pheeus of Hierologists could err, so also might others of 
them. The “inconceivably gross blunder” is none of ours, 
for we just as fully comprehended the matter when we 
penned the “memorable paragraph,” as we do now after six 
pages of commentary by Dr. Nott. 

We must however confess that we are somewhat doubt- 
ful of the propriety of treating the subject in the manner 
we did. It is not doing justice to the subject, though we 
deemed it sufficiently just to Dr. Nott. The topic wasa 
subordinate one in the Lectures, and we were unwilling to 
give it that fuller discussion which is essential to its proper 
elucidation, as we should thereby have been compelled to 
overlook the more important parts of the Leetures. Even 
now we are charged with having wholly passed by the 
Doctor’s “new facts.” Our purpose was to show that too 
much confusion, and too many differences of opinion, exist 
among Hierologists in relation to the remoter dates of Egyp- 
tian monumental history to justify any present alarm for 
the fate of the Septuagint chronology. 

He continues his attempt (p. 175.) toexpose our ignorance 
of dates, from the fact of our having put the third dynasty 
1046 years after the Deluge, and then subsequently placing 
the fifth “about the same epoch.” We put the latter at “more 
than a thousand years subsequent to the Deluge, using 
round numbers because there was no occasion for specify 
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ing the exact date. If we gave the date of the third, our 
readers would naturally suppose the fifth to be somewhat 
later, we presume. 

Our assumption of sixteen or eighteen centuries between 
the Deluge and the period of the highest Egyptian civiliza- 
tion (18th and 19th dynasties) is regarded by Dr. N. asa 
“long stride beyond Champollion” and his school. (Reply p. 
177.) We submit to the correction. We are perfectly 
willing to abate the three hundred and seventy-six years, 
which Dr. N. asserts to be the excess over truth, and we 
shall then have over fourteen centuries for the achievement 
of Egyptian “perfection.” We may justly assume too that 
the family of Noah brought no little of antediluvian skill 
and knowledge into the new world as a foundation at least 
for the Egyptian perfection. 

In our review of the T'wo Lectures (p. 408.) we gave an 
outline of the historical argument for the derivation of the 
Negro race from Cush, son of Ham. We showed that both 
regions of Asia and Africa were designated from him, being 
called the land of Cush, and the population Cushites. 
Dr. N. says of this part of our argument,—“He has reasoned 
straight on, until, as usual, he has placed himself entirely 
on the other side of the question.” (Reply, p. 182.) This 
is quite too fast and far for our comprehension. ‘To any 
one who will take the trouble to refer back to our review, 
it will readily appear how widely our author mistook this 
part of his subject, and what a singular misuse he had made 
of an argument of Mr. Gliddon applied to a very different 
purpose. He had clearly gone upon the supposition that 
the Negroes must be traced to Mizraim, or their descent 
from Ham be given up. He has equally erred in his 
strictures upon our historical argument, which we must 
now briefly recapitulate. Portions of Africa being called 
the land of Cush, and their population Cushites, af- 
fords a presumption that these appellations were derived 
from Cush the son of Ham, just as the Egyptians being 
ealled Mizraimites, and Egypt Chemia, offer a presumption 
of their being so ealled from Mizraim and Ham [Cham], 
particularly as these presumptions are sustained by tradi- 
tions of the people. But we supposed, if we stopped here, 
it would be replied, as it even now has been by Dr. N., 
that these designations were indiscriminately applied to 
other countries, and therefore it might be possible that they 
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applied to Asiatics and not tothe Africans. For this reason 
we gave a sufficient statement of the whole fact;. but to 
show that the Scriptures denominated the country and peo- 
ple south of Egypt by these words, we quoted several pas- 
sages of Scripture which incontrovertibly have such a refe- 
rence, and thus obtained a stronger proof of the African 
Cushites being descended from the son of Ham. Now if, 
in allowing that a portion of the descendants of Cush re- 
mained on the east side of the Red Sea, there be any thing 
contradictory to the position that a portion migrated to the 
west side, we confess that our vision is too “nebulous” to 
perceive it. If we had in hand to prove a part of the popu- 
lation of the United States to be descendants of the Saxons, 
and should at the same time admit the English to be of 
Saxon origin, we cannot see that we should get so far “to 
the other side of the question” as to disprove our Saxon 
blood, because,.forsooth, some of the Germans might be of 
the same primitive stock. We followed some of the de- 
scendants of Cush from the Tigris, through Arabia, across 
the Red Sea; but we did not follow them to the “other side 
of the question.” We “let the truth out” indeed, as is al- 
ways our purpose, but not in “an unguarded moment, with- 
out observing it.” 

But what is our author’s objection to this, our argument? 
First, that “Cush of the Hebrews is applied with great in- 
distinctness ;” yet in the very next words he admits its ap- 
plication to Africa, thereby seeming himself to have gotten 
over “to the other side of the question.” Secondly, within 
the range: of country included under this name (“applied 
with great indistinctness,” be it remembered,) “were to be 
found, at this remote epoch” {the “lower chronology”] “as 
now, not only al immense population, but all the complex- 
ions and physical conformations of the human race.” Un- 
der this seeond head, are included two objections. 

I. “The procreative powers of Cush and his descendants 
were really almost superhuman,” to have made him the 
parent of such an immense population. II. The distinctive 
characteristics of the several races of men can be traced 
back too far,—i. e., “to a period coeval with and even prior” 
(how much ?) “to the lower chronology ;”—i. e., we suppose, 
to Usher’s date of the Deluge, 2348 B. C. 

To the first (I.) we reply: (1.)—Dr. N. has not given us 
even a conjectural hint of the amount of this “immense 
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population.” (2.)—It is not necessary to suppose that all 
southern Asia, and Africa south of Egypt, were settled 
solely by descendants of Cush. He, as the first settler of 
the south of Asia, may have given it a name, and many 
other families have subsequently ealertien thither to pro- 
duce the “immense population.” (3.)—There is no more 
absurdity in attributing such procreative powers to Cush, 
than to Mizraim his younger brother. It was at this very 
time, according to Dr. N., “that Egypt could spare one 
hundred thousand men to build a pyramid which required 
twenty years for its construction.” (Reply p. 182, note.) 
“Now let us ask, if several hundred of these pyramids ex- 
isted, with a vast number of other stupendous monuments— 
if Memphis and Thebes were built, and contained, with 
the country around, a population which could execute all 
these wonderful things ;” (vide. Lectures p. 11,) where is 
the “injustice to Cush and scientific truth,” in supposing 
that an equally “immense population” may have sprung 
from him? (4.)—As only Shem, Ham and Japheth, inter- 
vened between Mizraim and Noah, Dr. N. will only have 
to retreat but a single step, and past but three persons, in 
order to find cause for uttering even more extravagant sur- 
prise at the “superhuman powers” of Noah. Not only the 
immense population of Egypt, but the whole [Caucasian] 
population of the earth, did “at this time” claun descent 
from the antediluvian patriarch. (5.)—But finally, allow- 
ing five hundred years from Cush to “this time,” three 
generations to a century, and three sons from each marriage, 
(which is a moderate allowance,—Cush, we know, had at 
least siz;) we can easily account for a population from 
Cush alone of more than fourteen millions. Or, if we 
assume six sons instead of three, and two generations in a 
century, we shall in five hundred years obtain a population 
of over fifty millions. We are quite willing to permit any 
reasonable deduction from these amounts for deaths. The 
ehildren of Israel, after a sojourn of only two hundred and 
fifteen years in Egypt, could number (exclusive of the tribe 
of Levi) of those only who were “from twenty years old 
and upward, all that were able to go forth to war,” six 
hundred and three thousand five hundred and fifty. 

T’o the second (II.) objection we reply :—(1.) We did not 
profess to argue the question from the “lower chronology,” 
but from that of the Septuagint. (2.) As we thought from 
33* 
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the facts adduced in our review, that the physical differ- 
ences among men might have been effected within one 
thousand years, we are not required to find any longer 
period than that, and are willing to put it d~wn to five hun- 
dred or six hundred years, between the Deluge and the time 
when it can be proved that these differences had actually 
been consummated. We learn from Morton (vid. Reply, 
p. 183,) that the monuments containing the oldest delinea- 
tions of negroes, to which “we can refer with confidence 
and certainty,” date “about seventeen hundred years be- 
fore our era.” This, by the Septuagint chronology, 
gives an interval of fifteen hundred and forty-six years. 
There are, however, other monuments of this kind, which 
are supposed by some to reach back to about 2000 
B. C., giving an iuterval of one thousand two hundred 
and forty-six years. But we are happily relieved from the 
necessity of going into any further details upon this ques- 
tion by Dr. N. himself. He maintains that the change 
from a white toa black man by natural causes is impossible. 
We hold that five hundred or six hundred, at most one 
thousand years, are sufficient for the change, and that by 
natural causes. But, says Dr. N., you have “not made out 
your one thousand years, or any thing like it.” We think 
we have, as above, from his own authorities ; but we shall 
not feel under the necessity of a retreat, until he begins to 
diminish our five hundred years, of which he has yet given 
us no intimation. But he has himself come to our aid here, 
and says,—“If several hundred of these pyramids exist,” etc., 

[vid. passage quoted above,|—“how many centuries previ- 
ous must this country have been populated? It is difficult 
for the mind to reach it. Reflect for a moment on the slow 
progress which a nation must make from infancy to such 
perfection.” Now as Dr. N., like ourself, professes the 
“highest veneration for the Bible,” we must of course, sup- 
pose that he believes in the fact of the Deluge, and in the 
descent of the Egyptians from Noah, who, with his family, 
survived that disaster. This “immense population,” then, 
“which could execute all these wonderful things,’—which 
required “many centuries previous” for such increase,— 
which made such “slow progress from infancy to such per- 
fection” that it is “difficult for the mind to reach” back to 
its beginning,—will give us all the time we deem necessary 
for the physical changes of mankind. The time is of in- 
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conceiveable length, according to our author himself, which 
we presume must be at last one thousand years, and saves 
us from all need “to look for dry land tostand upon.” Any 
further discussion of this topic we therefore deem altogether 
unnecessary. ‘The question of the accuracy of the Septua- 
gint or Usherian chronology is wholly subordinate. We 
deem the former sufficiently high. But when it is proved 
to be too low, the main question of the possibility of the 
physical differences of men being effected by natural causes 
will come back with all its original force, totally unaffected 
by any point in chronology yet demonstrated, and with the 
admission of our author, at the outset, of an inconceiveable 
period between the flood and the earliest notices we have of 
the existence of the negroes and other anomalous races. 

Dr. N. asserts, that the distinguished writers on his side 
of the question very well knew all the facts we have addu- 
ced for illustrating the possibility of a change, by natural 

causes, from the white to the black type, “and a thousand 

times more ;” and that “C. has only used a few of the hack- 
neyed facts and arguments which are to be found in most of 
the books on this subject.” “Strange, is it not,” he conti- 
nues, “that these distinguished men, knowing all the facts 
of C., and many more, should believe in the diversity of 
races” (species?) (p. 159.) We confess that we do think 
it strange. But Dr. N. must be reminded that he here uses 
an instrument that cuts two ways, and that we might retort 
with the strange fact, that some “distinguished men” have 
contended for the unity of the human race in spite of all 
the (true) facts of his “Two Lectures ;” excepting always 
the “new facts” discovered by himself, though with their 
addition to the previous stock, he now says he does not pro- 
fess to have proved a plurality of species. “Strange, is it 
not,” that we do not all accept the confessedly unproved 
theory! Weare ready to avow, that we do not repose a 
very high confidence in a certain class of philosophers, how- 
ever “distinguished,” who have written upon this and kin- 
dred topics. We prefer rather 1o keep somewhat behind the 
age, than attempt to keep pace with those who go so far be- 
yond it, as never to be reached in all future generations. 

But we have yet to learn that facts are any the less true 
for being old; that there is a statute of limitations to “hack- 
neyed facts ;” that truth becomes stale by time, and suffers 
outlawry by age. Our facts were indeed “few,” but enongh 
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for our purpose. They were old, but, if true, are as forcible 
as ever. We did not profess to have brought any new facts 
to light, not having research enough to discover, or wit to 
invent them. Nor are we yet convinced that a question of 
this kind is to be decided by force of numbers, though, if it 
were so, we should be ready to put it to vote. It might, 
perhaps, be granted, that, of those who have expressly writ- 
ten on the subject, most agree with Dr. Nott; but, out of 
the aggregate of intelligent men of science, and of all who 
are qualified to form an opinion upon it, we think we can 
cluim a “tremendous majority.” It often happens, that those 
who write for an error outnumber those who write against 
it, as in the cases of Homapathy and Water-cure. 

We must here offer a few words upon the “new facts” of 
Dr. N., which he charges us with keeping out of view, In 
his Lectures he makes several allusions to some “new facts,” 
which, as he did not particularly specify them, we were un- 
able to ascertain. We stated in our review, that, with one 
exception, he had presented no facts (i. e. true facts,) which 
were new tous. If there had been several such, it could 
have helped us more to a knowledge of what Dr. N. meant, 
for they might have been new to us, and not to others. We 
at first thought he had reference to “the effect of crossing 
races,” as he calls “particular attention” to this subject in 
his Preface.* But then he immediately remarks, that “these 
facts have not heretofore been sufficiently considered ;” 
which seemed to imply that they had been somewhat con- 
sidered before. And again, he quotes from “Philanthro- 
pist” in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, portions 
of an essay upon the inferiority of the. Mulatto to the Cauca- 
sian and Negro, which had preceded his own essay. If this 
is one of the “new facts,” so far from passing it by, we gave 
it sufficient attention, we think, to demonstrate that our au- 
thor had himself furnished ample materials for a full and 
complete refutation of his argument from it. (See Review, 
p. 446.) We did not intend in our “critique” to omit noti- 
cing any essential point in the “Two Lectures,” and we 
thought our article quite long enough, as it was, without 
more attention to inaccurate facts and irrelevant matter. 

We expressed in our article the hope, that, “if Dr. N. is 
to favor ‘the world’ with more speculations on this subject, 


* We find from his Letter in the last number that our conjecture was true. 
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he would discuss the whole question, and endeavor accu- 
rately to determine the exact number of species, and their 
true specific characters. This is the true knot to be untied.” 
(p. 393.) He had merely asserted “two or more species.” 
He several times alluded to the five races, into which man- 
kind is usually divided, and we had no doubt that he re- 
garded them as actual species. It is but a reasonable re- 
quest, that, if he maintains the species, he should define 
them, as every Naturalist will allow. And how does Dr. 
N. meet the demand? He demands in return that we give 
him an “unexceptionable definition of the term species,” and 
the “exact number of species of dogs, wolves, bears, and a 
thousand other animals, which have embarrassed Cuvier, 
Blumenbach, and others.” (p. 162.) If he had been con- 
tending that there was no such thing in nature as species, 
his demand would have been pertinent and proper; but 
when maintaining the existence and distinctness of species 
as thoroughly as we do ourselves, he does but evade a seri- 
ous difficulty by it. We are quite “ready,” as he supposes, 
“to do as we would be done by ;” and when we assert the 
distinctness of dogs and wolves, or of the varieties under 
any other genus, we shall be ready to meet the demand for 
number and definition. We should deem a refusal to be 
a dodging of the question. If we should assert that all the 
known varieties of dogs were distinct species, and were 
called upon to tell the number and define them, we should 
feel bound to do it, instead of retorting upon one who main- 
tained their unity with the demand to define the term spe- 
cies, and to tell us the exact number of bears in the world. 
We do not require Dr. N. to define any other than the known 
varieties. We simply ask him to tell us how many species 
he thinks they are, and what are their distinctive charac- 
ters. If he has a system of the Natural History of Man, 
we are anxious to see it in its completeness, and not merely 
the two ends of it. Works on natural history do not gene- 
rally proceed on this principle. They do not read: “The 
genus A or the genus B has ‘two or more species,’ but, good 
reader, we cannot tell you how many, nor give you their 
specific characters, until you have told us how many species 
of wolves and bears are in the world.” This is not the style 
of any book on natural history we have ever seen, one ex- 
cepted. Authors are indeed sometimes “embarrassed,” and 
cannot easily define animals. But why? Is it because the 
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species are evidently distinct, or rather generally because 
they are probably not distinct. If “Cuvier, Blumenbach, 
and others,” were sometimes “embarrassed,” it was because 
they were doubtful of specific difference. If Dr. N. is em- 
barrassed, we cannot indeed say it is because he is doubtful 
of the specific distinctness of the races of men, for he exhi- 


bits no sign of doubt,—but because he finds the achieve- _ 


ment of definition a very difficult task. But so long as he 
refuses to give definitions, he can hardly claim of us any 
confidence in his system. 

As to a “definition of the term species,” we will accept 
that which he has himself given in his Lectures, (p. 17,) and 
which is quoted in our Review. (p. 413,) If his own defini- 
tion does not satisfy him, he may take it as modified in our 
remarks upon it. We now take the liberty of asking Dr. N. 
if he has ever met with an “unexceptionable definition” of 
the word poison? and, if not, whether that fact would at all 
stand in the way of his defining the distinctive characters 
of arsenic, nux vomica, hemlock, etc. ? 

In the Reply, (p. 163,) we find the following: “The in- 
quisitive reviewer would like very much to know, perhaps, 
(like some others who have asked the question,) what is to 
become of these poor, unfortunate races, of which Moses 
makes no mention? Are they to be excluded from the great 
scheme of salvation? Dr. N.’s ‘modesty’ compels him to 
confess his ignorance on these points, having received no 
direct revelation concerning them; but we may ‘assume’ 
it as ‘possibly true,’ that as the Almighty had power to 
create them, he has ample power to provide for them with- 
out our assistance.” ‘The above questions would have been 
pertinent and forcible, had we chosen to propound them; 
but we desired to introduce no new scriptural topics into 
this discussion. If we had offered them, and received the 
above reply, we should consider it as characterized by too 
much levity for serious notice. We do not now produce 
it for the purpose of examining it, but to suggest to Dr. N. 
that “the question” is not so difficult of solution on his own 
theory, as he seems to consider it. He tells us in his Lec- 
tures, (p. 38,) that “the Indian is by nature a savage, and a 
beast of the forest like the buffalo.” By parity of reason, 
we suppose he regards the Negro as a beast of the field like 
the ox and ass; and the South Sea Islanders, amphibious 
animals like frogs and alligators. Such being the case, it 
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seems to us that he has but a single step toa conclusion 
upon their destiny. 

We have now noticed, and flatter ourself that we have 
fully answered, al! the essential points of the Reply. There 
are other portions which invite remark, but we will trespass 
no longer, our only object being a defence of our review. 
There are a few passages from our article which Dr. N. has 
brought together, of which he intimates (though in only 
one instance, we believe, beside what we have already no- 
ticed, does he attempt to show,) that they are contradictory. 
We cannot discover our error in any of the extracts, and 
as it would cost some pages to rewrite them for elucidation 
of our meaning, we must leave them to the good sense of 
our readers, hoping they have been more successful in 
understanding our remarks than Dr. N. seems to have 
been. 

In conclusion, we will confess that Dr. N. has convicted 
us of error, in asserting that Mr. Gliddon supposed the 
pyramids to have been built within a period of three hun- 
dred years. We doubtless committed the error by looking 
only at the footing of his table, without remembering the 
remarks in connection. No argument hangs upon it, and 
we willingly yield the sentence. 

Since writing the above, we have received Dr. N.’s se- 
cond notice of our review inserted in the last number. As 
we have already written much more than is any way agree- 
able to us, we are willing to give Dr. N. the last word, we 
desire to close the controversy here. We trust we have 
said enough to accomplish all that was intended. We 
therefore take our leave of Dr. Nott, but not without ex- 
pressing our sincere regret at having felt called upon to take 
a position of so much severity against one who is evidently 
capable of much better things than his “Two Lectures,”— 
is, we believe, held in deserved esteem in all his social rela- 
tions, and who stands at the head of his honorable profes- 
sion in the city of his residence. It is with no unkind 
feelings that we now bid him adieu. 

C. 
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Art. V.—Potirica, Economy—Manvuracrures. 
1. Message of President Polk, to the 29th Congress, (1845.) 
2, Report of Mr. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury, (1845.) 
3. Mr. Peel's Speech in the British Parliament, Jan.(1846.) 


Te truths of Political Economy, long urged upon the 
world by learned men, begin at last to receive from states- 
men that consideration, which has most unaceountably been 
denied them. Strange that those very persons who should 
have been the first to have seen and urged them upon the 
people, have been the last to adopt, or acknowledge them. 
This shows, too clearly, that the great struggle with politi- 
cians has heretofore been, much more for personal success, 
than for those great principles which lead to the welfare 
and happiness of the mass of mankind. 'To what great 
calamities and loss, has not the ignorance of these principles 
led British and other European statesmen! To what else 
can we attribute the loss, to England, of her American 
colonies, and the expensive European wars which ensued ? 
With a competent knowledge of political economy, they 
might have avoided many of the most mischievous errors 
into which they have fallen during the last half century. 
Let us endeavor to:shew, as rapidly as our limits will per- 
mit, such of these important errors as have misled American 
Statesmen. 

At the period of our Revolution, many of our ablest men 
had been educated in England, and very naturally imbibed 
the prejudices common to British statesmen. With those 
thus educated, the habit of looking to England for every 
thing, was as ready-a cause for receiving the opinions, as 
the fashions there prevailing. Hence the early prejudice, 
that it was necessary to make the United Stetes independent 
of all other nations; as if it had never occurred to them, 
that, in accordance with the laws of nature, every country 
is happily and beneficently dependent on others, for supplies 
necessary to its civilization and happiness. This was then, 
and unfortunately for the quiet and prosperity of mankind 
is still, one of the vulgar errors of the day. But that which 
immediately affeeted our legislation was the idea derived 
from the British Navigation Act, that it was necessary to 
the safety of a country, that her shipping, navigation, and 
infant manufactures, should receive some other protection 
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than that which would necessarily flow from the influence 
of free institutions, just and equal laws, and a liberal com- 
mercial system, in a new country, blessed with an abundant 
supply of new lands, new products, and new channels of 
trade. With a more correct knowledge of the principle 
that wealth constitutes the true strength of a nation,—that 
neither gold and silver, nor standing armies, nor fortresses, 
but that riches and intelligence constitute the real power of 
a nation, they would have seen that the least expensive, and 
most certain method of ensuring that strength and power, 
was to adopt such measures as would be most conducive to 
the increase of her wealth. 

The first great error of principles which we shall attri- 
bute to our American statesmen, was the granting bounties 
on tonnage, and in favor of our fisheries. England adopted 
her Navigation Act, to encourage her sailors and shipping 
against the naval power of Holland, arfd America granted 
her bounties, to encourage her sailors and shipping against 
the naval power of England. Adam Smith, in violation of 
all his principles, led away by national feeling, justifies, or 
rather excuses the adoption of the Navigation Act, though 
he admits that it was injurious to the wealth of England, 
on the express ground, that the security of England, at that 
particular crisis, was in danger from the naval power of 
Holland, with which she was then at war,—“that defence 
was more important than opulence,”—and, as in every other 
case of taxes, it was obligatory to bear them when neces- 
sary to the safety of the nation. In other words,—to abso- 
lute necessity we must all yield. At the same time, how- 
ever, he admits that the act “proceeded from national ani- 
mosity.” In acase involving the safety of the nation, we 
make no points. But in our case, we ask, was there involved 
any question of national safety? ‘These bounties were 
granted in 1789, when at peace with all the world. The 
truth is, the new Constitution had just gone into operation. 
In the Convention which framed that Constitution, there 
was, without meaning to cast any reflection on them, an 
English party—a party who preferred the English govern- 
ment and English institutions, with all their corruptions 
and abuses, to the system of government adopted by the 
Constitution of 1787; and this party, thus defeated in its 
views, never afterwards lost an occasion to infuse into the 
Constitution, by construction, powers which had been most 

34 VOL. 1x.—No. 18. 
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expressly rejected in the Convention; to wit: The power 
to incorporate companies, to establish banks, to protect and 
enconrage agriculture and manufactures, the opening of 
roads and navigation, and facilitating communications 
through the United States, and the recommendation, from 
time to time, of sueh measures and establishments as might 
tend to promote such objects. (See 1 vol. Statutes of South- 
Carolina, 202.) 

Notwithstanding the fact, that the Constitution gives to 
Congress only such powers as are expressed, and declares, 
that “the powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively or to the people,” it does not sur- 
prise one, that under the influence of this party, powers 
have, from the very commencement of the government, 
been, from time to time, assumed, which did not justly be- 
long to it. But we are now looking to the question rather 
as one of political economy, than as a constitutional one. 
We are examining into those errors which the statesmen of 
all nations, of every form of government, have committed, 
and we are endeavoring to point out the most conspicuous 
of those committed by American statesmen. 

It is strange enough that a policy, flowing from the tem- 
porary “national animosity” of one nation, under circum- 
stances peculiar to her at that time, should have been adopted, 
from the mere might of example, by another people, under 
entirely different circumstances, and without the apology 
which has been its only justification. 

At the very commencement of our Revolution, Adam 
Smith had published his admirable treatise on the wealth 
of nations. In examining into the policy of Great Britain, 
on this very subject,—we mean protection. by bounties te 
her fisheries, he observes: 


“It was a bounty given to one for undertaking some new losing 
business, or to continue some one, equally disadvantageous, which 
eats up its capital, and im the end, feaves none.” 

“It is bribing a man to do a bad business ;—for every one is _wil- 
ling to do that which is profitable, if you will only protect him in it.” 


As to the herring fisheries of Scotland he says : 
“Vessels often fit out for the sole purpose of catching, not the fish, 


but the bounty. In the year 1750, when the bounty was at 150 shil- 
lings the ton, the whole buss fishery of Scotland brought in only 
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four barrels of sea sticks (a worthless kind of fish.) In that year 
each barrel of sea sticks cost government, in bounties alone, £113 
15s; each barrel of merchantable herrings, £169 7s 6d.” 


To show the effect of a contrary policy, and how much 
more effectual a free trade, with the stimulus of competi- 
tion, is to the success of any branch of industry, and to the 
fisheries, as connected with the strengthening of the naval 
power of the nation,—he says: 


“To increase the shipping and naval power of Great Britain by 
the extension of the fisheries of our Colonies, is an object which the 
legislature seems to have had almost constantly in view. Those 
fisheries, upon this account, have had all the encouragement which 
freedom can give them, and they have flourished accordingly. The 
New England fishery, in particular, was, before the late disturbances, 
one of the most important, perhaps, in the world. The whale fish- 
ery which, notwithstanding an extravagant bounty, is in Great Bri- 
tain carried on to so little purpose, that in the opinion of many peo- 
ple (which I do not, hewever, pretend to warrant) the whole produce 
does not much exceed the value of the beunties which are annully 
paid for it, is in New-England carried on without any bounty to a 
very great extent. Fish is one of the principal articles with which 
the North Americans trade to Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterra- 
nean.” 


Where then was the necessity of interfering with that 
which was doing well ? 

Whatever may be said of the preamble to the act of 
1789, for laying duties on importation, they were absolutely 
necessary for revenue, and to pay the debts of the govern- 
ment. ‘The same may be said of every act of the kind up 
io 1816, inclusive. 

But the second great error was the embargo and _ restric- 
tive system of Mr. Jefferson. War has its evils, but this 
was, in a great measure, bringing the evils of war upon a 
nation in the time of peace. Was it to protect our com- 
mercial vessels from the plunder of belligerent nations? 
Then we should have gone to war, unless our condition 
prohibited it. If we did not declare war, our merchants 
should have been left to their own discretion, whether to 
venture or not. As a preparatory measure for war, it was 
more than folly. It arrested the commerce ef the country, 
and threw new burthens upon the very resources necessary 
for maintaining the war. The merchants knew their busi- 
ness best, and, we are sure, did not thank Mr. Jefferson for 
his officious and imbecile care. Here was protection enough 
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to American manufactures, and that too at the sad expense 
of the whole nation. Where were foreign goods to be pro- 
cured? Mr. Jefferson, like a spoiled child, because he could 
not get all, would have none. Never have there been 
adopted more absurd measures since the origin of our gov- 
ernment. The commerce of the country arrested. ‘The 
fisheries suspended. Redundance at one point, and abso- 
lute want at another. 

Some of the most serious effects attendant on a state of 
war were already felt. A rise and fall of prices. ‘The losses 
arising from the sudden transition from one mode of indus- 
try to another. Modes of industry, not profitable of them- 
selves, stimulated into existence to bear, for awhile, enor- 
mous profits, and then, upon a return of peace, or the regu- 
lar channels of commerce, to perish, or be supported at the 
expense of the rest of the community! But, in the end, 
compelled to declare war against Great Britain, the general 
distresses of the country were prolonged and aggravated. 
Who, during all this time, reaped a rich harvest of profits? 
The American manufacturer. He saw full well his oppor- 
tunity for large profits, and, aware of the uncertainty of the 
continuance of all wars, found it to his advantage, notwith- 
standing, to establish manufactories, as one undertakes any 
other business. It was a voluntary act on his part. Whe- 
ther I shall remove to Texas, or Florida, or Oregon, is my 
own concern,—what business has the government with it? 
If I fail in my speculations, will the government compen- 
sate me for it? Should it give me relief at the expense of 
the rest of the community? Suppose it were to enact a law, 
that every one going to Texas, Florida, or Oregon, should 
pay tothe government $5 an acre, for every acre he pur- 
chased? Would not this raise the value of my lands $5 
per acre, in case such lands were in demand? Would the 
government, fora moment, listen to an application for re- 
lief, from any agriculturist, who has entered upon an under- 
taking which he finds to be a losing business? Surely not. 
But here, though the manufacturer had reaped the advan- 
tages of the high prices attendant upon the war, and the re- 
strictive policy, during so many years, when the peace came, 
and his vast profits sank to the moderate gains of other men, 
or his business became even a losing concern, was it not a 
strange species of insolence in him to besiege the halls of 
Congress, and claim from the nation that it should subscribe 
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to continue his profits, and save him from loss? Did the 
agriculturists complain of their long sufferings, low prices, 
and great losses? ‘They lived not in cities,—they had no 
presses within their control,—they could not with ease com- 
bine. But the manufacturers could and did; and by many 
acts since that of 1816, have obtained for themselves a series 
of laws to protect them in the continuance of their high pro- 
fits. The rest of the community, it would seem, were to 
pay them for the blessings of peace! They had been, for 
years, receiving high profits—the agriculturists the very 
lowest. One would suppose that, in the natural course of 
things, each class would be left to take care of itself’ ‘The 
agriculturists had severely suffered under the depression of 
the times. What a mistake, then, on the part of our states- 
men, to attempt, by legislation, to prevent the effects ofa re- 
turn to peace from a state of war! 


“Were they aware,” (as Mr. Lowe asks of British statesmen,) 
“that during the war, the extension of our productive industry was 
in a great measure artificial, and must decline with that government 
expenditure which called it forth,—did they not see, that on the ces- 
sation of this artificial stimulus, the natural course of circumstances 
would cause a rise in the value of money, and a consequent increase 
of pressure ?” 


The agriculturists, by the restrictive policy and the sub- 
sequent war, were deprived of a market for their produce,— 
were compelled to abandon such crops as yielded them cash, 
to enable them to meet their former engagements, and con- 
fine themselves to other products of very little value. Our 
merchants, so distinguished for their enterprise, were com- 
pelled to relinquish important investments already made, 
and to seek others less advantageous, and more dangerous. 


“But” (as Mr. Lowe says with regard to the English merchant 
under similar circumstances) “our spirit of enterprise, however fa- 
vorable to discovery and improvement, is necessarily attended by a 
revolution in the circumstances of individuals on the occurrence of 
any political change. The blow first strikes establishments of the 
most adventurous character, and goes on to involve others injured 
by the failure of the first, and possessing, like them, few resources 
against an unforeseen demand.” 


Again, we may refer to the losses incident upon the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the currency, as in a great de- 
gree the consequences of these measures. The great de 
mand for money, on the part of the government, during 

34* 
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the war, and, on the return of peace, for the payment of the 
public creditors, and the vast extension of the circulation, 
upon the establishment of the United States Bank, were 
measures of evil growing out of the previous errors of our 
statesmen. ‘To meet the expenses of the war, and to defray 
the debts of the United States, the duties of 1816 were raised. 
Neither the agriculturists nor the merchants besieged Con- 
gress with complaints of their losses, and petitions for re. 
muueration. It may be remembered what injustice would 
have been perpetrated, had it net been for Mr. Cheves, in 
the case of the “merchants’ bonds.” 

By the discriminations made in the.act of 1789, which 
acted as bounties in favor of northern tonnage,—the mer- 
chant and agriculturist were burthened, and are still bur- 
thened, for the benefit of the industry of New-England and 
a few northern towns. “These extra charges” (Mr. Seybert 
says) “were sufficient to drive from our ports the greatest 
proportion of the foreign tonnage,” of course to the loss of 
the agriculturists and merchants, who by this restraint on 
competition were compelled to pay higher freights. Mr. 
Tench Coxe, in his report of 1812, at the instance of Mr. 
Gallatin, on the state of manufactures in the United States, 
states the fact, that cotton, at that time, was the only redun- 
dant raw material in the United States, for the manufacture 
of cloths and stuffs for apparel and furniture. All other 
raw materials then produced by the agriculturists of the 
country, were consumed by the manufacturers of that day. 
Hence the neglect on the part of the agriculturists of 1816 
to notice the danger of the principle of protection, claimed 
on that occasion. The poor cotton planter seems to have 
been the only person, at that time, apparently interested, and 
he, excited by the patriotism of the moment, was easily led 
to believe by the manufacturer, that it was his duty, as a 
good citizen, to take upon himself the burthens of his manu- 
facturing friends. He ought to get into the well and let 
them get out upon his head, for they, now that peace had 
come, were about to be deprived of the profitssof the specu- 
lations they had so successfully carried on, during the gen- 
eral distresses of the war, and were unwilling to relinquish 
them! Does any fable of Asop afford such an instance of 
folly in taking upon one’s self a voluntary burthen? And 
that such a mistake should have been made by southern 
statesmen, shows how ignorant our statesmen then were of 
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the true principles of the Constitution and of the great 
truths of political economy. 

We repeat, that there was not a single redundant raw mate- 
rial for manufacturing in all the Northern, Eastern, or Middle 
States, from the commencement of the non-intercourse embar- 
goes and war, up to the passage of the act of 1816, except cot- 
ton. ‘That alone was raised in such abundance as not to be 
consumed by our home manufacturers. ‘That alone needed 
a foreign market. The cotton planters had vigorously sup- 
ported the government in her war measures, and their warm 
patriotism was now taken advantage of by those who, with 
a cooler judgment and calmer calculation of their profits, 
found it a convenient tool wherewith to work out their own 
gain. So far from other agriculturists, at that time, being 
injured by having their produce restricted to the home 
market, they could not supply it. And farther ahead they 
did not look. Their time they did not see, was yet to come. 
There was a manufacturing consumption of “wool, flax, 
hemp, hides and skins of domestic animals, beyond all the 
abilities of the nation to supply.” Besides Mr. Coxe’s 
statement of the extraordinary profits of the manufacturers, 
especially those of cotton, the facts published by themselves 
and their own friends, during all this period, and since, 
show that manufactures constituted the most prosperous 
branch of industry in the nation, at the very time they so 
lustily prayed the protection of government! During a 
long period, foreign commerce was almost entirely excluded, 
and the planter and farmer were obliged to pay the manu- 
facturer whatever he demanded for his goods, and to receive, 
in return, whatever he pleased to give for their produce. 
Without any competition, the northern manufacturers held 
the whole nation in their monopoly. Their notorious extor- 
tions during the war, constituted the principal reason for the 
reduction of the rates of duties proposed by Mr. Dallas. 

But it may be answered, “If the manufacturer consumed 
all the raw material of the agriculturist, it was the latter 
who could command the market, and having a complete 
demand for all he raised, he had no cause of complaint.” 
Admitting this to the full extent, (which was a state of 
affairs however which could not last long) and that a higher 
price was to be obtained in a market where there was but 
one buyer, than in one having thousands of competitors, 
yet, did the argument apply to the Southern States, which 
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alone, as was admitted, possessed “a redundant raw mate- 
rial?” No,—it was the raw materials of the Northern, 
Eastern and Middle States which were all consumed. That 
of the South, the most important of the country,—that 
which, despite of all burthens and all oppressions, has be- 
come the most powerful instrument of the nation, the gold- 
en link which connects us with every people, for the peace 
and happiness of the earth, what was its condition during 
that period of the manufacturers’ rich harvest? Depressed, 
as every one remembers, to the lowest ebb. Our ware 
houses, bursting with the weight of their raw material. 
Our ports shut. Our harbors whitened by no sails, other 
than those of the miserable fishermen who sought from the 
deep, that food, which was denied to their industry on land. 
Our docks and wharves, as naked as the platforms and 
porticoes of our exchanges. ‘Those who had been rich, no 
longer able to maintain their equipages, which lay forgotten 
in their places of deposit. ‘The gaiety and splendor of our 
cities gone, leaving behind nothing but empty seats and 
the listlessness of idleness. Streets and promenades desert- 
ed. Aye,a desolation and decrepitude, which has never 
yet departed. On the other hand, our court houses crowded. 
The activity and busy engagements of sheriffs and their 
numerous deputies, and the unemployed and moneyless 
crowd that looked on, as we well remember, became objects 
of wonder to strangers in our streets. Vendue tables loaded 
with our slaves ;—the old and attached family servant, torn 
from his home, and the voice of humanity heard in vain, 
pleading for her broken ties. All this, and more, was borne, 
while the distresses of the country, and the insolence and 
oppression of a foreign power, called for the straining of 
every nerve, the exercise of the highest patriotism. And, 
at that time, what was the conduct of Massachusetts, and 
the other tariff states of New-England, the recipients of the 
bounties afforded by so many protecting tariff laws? What 
was the conduct of the very people, who are still crying 
out daily for more and more protection, for more exactions 
from the oppressed agriculturist? Shall we breathe a word 
of the Hartford Convention? Shall we allude to conduct 
so disgraceful as to demand, at a subsequent period, from a 
democratic governor and legislature of Massacnusetts a pub- 
lic expression of reprobation ? 

At this very time, this small combining, petitioning, mo- 
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nopolizing, dissatisfied class of the community were literally 
coining money. At the prices stated by Mr. Gallatin in his 
report on the cotton manufactures, there was made by the 
manufacturer an average of 50 cents per yard, actually 
yielding him on the cost of the raw material, exclusive of 
freight and transportation, in the proportion of 100 to 8. 

The statements of the manufacturers and their friends 
have, itis true,on many oceasions been strangelv incon- 
sistent and contradictory, shall we say—false? We have 
just stated facts under the authority of Mr. Gallatin in 1812. 
Even as early as in Mr. Alexander Hamilton’s report (1790) 
it is stated, that “manufactures had already commenced 
upon very stable foundations with the advantage of consi- 
derable capital in a country where provisions had always 
been very cheap and plenty.” Mr. Coxe states, that in 
1793, cotton was already a redundant meterial. Of course 
the American manufacturer reaped the advantage of that 
redundance,—and as it has been super-redundant from that 
day to this, the assertion is absurd, that the cotton planter 
ever reaped any profit or protection from the duty of 3 cents 
laid upon cotton. This redundance was considered so 
favorable to manufacturers, that Mr. Coxe says, it had 
of itself excited even in the South as early as 1812, “innu- 
merable and valuable manufactories,” and adds, that “to the 
excitement produced by the redundance of the fine marble 
of Greece and Rome was to be attributed their great excel- 
lence in the fine arts, rather than to their genius !” 

This was the theory, and the state of facts, furnished by 
the friends of manufactures in 1812. As soon as peace 
came, they seem to have lost sight of this excitement from 
the redundance of the raw material, and the infant manu- 
factures of the United States, seem to have remained in 
rathera more infantile state than they were in 1812. Their 
local advantages, “considerable capital,” “cheap provisions,” 
besides the protection derived from all the revenue laws, 
the restrictive system and the succeeding war, extending 
from 1807 to 1816, all were forgotten. At a subsequent 
period, “an address to the people of the United States” pro- 
ceeded from a committee of manufactures meeting in Phila- 
delphia under the signature of C. J. Ingersoll and others, 
which seems to contradict all that had been said by Mr. 
Hamilton, and afterwards by Messrs. Gallatin and Coxe, 
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and again repeated a thousand times by Mathew Carey and 
his friend Niles. 


“That our manufactures (says the address) owe their establish- 
ment to protection by duties, was plain from the fact, that previous 
to the year 1811, when there was no protection (!) of that description, 
all attempts to establish the cotton manufacture, though we possess 
the raw material in such abundance, [what now becomes of Greece 
and Rome ?] had almost universally failed.” 


The whole number of mills in 1808, in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, the chief and almost the 
sole seats of the manufactures, was only 15, working 8000 
spindles and consuming 300,000 Ibs., of cotton. During 
that very year, there were exported, from the United States, 
upwards of 310,000 bales, which yielded $15,108,000. 
Yet all this, and every other commercial and agricultural 
interest in the Union, was to be sacrificed to these fifteen 
Yankee cotton mills, owned by as many individuals of 
large fortunes! So much for the American system! Yet 
Mr. Coxe informed Congress, that the surplus cotton of the 
United States, at that time only 64,000,000 Ibs., if manufac- 
tured into printed cottons, would be raised in value from 
$8 or 9,000,000, to $75,000,000! The additional value 
exceeding that of the whole sum of exports. Mr. Coxe 
speaks of the “universality and magnitude” of the cotton 
manufactures of New England, half of which (he said) he 
had not enumerated. Such has been the exaggerated mode 
of puffing this interest from its origin! He proceeds to say, 


“If a very sober prudence shall estimate the value of the water 
spun and steam spun cotton yarn, at the prices at which they can be 
imported without profit from Europe, there will remain an opportu- 
nity for much lucrative business in extensive works.” 


Yet, notwithstanding the disadvantages which foreign 
manufacturers labor under, in various additions to the cost 
of the raw material, by transportation, insurance, duties, etc., 
etc., in the want of stimulus proceeding from a redundance 
at home of the raw material, and the dearness of provisions ; 
notwithstanding the enormous protection from time to time 
afforded by our partial legislation to our manufacturers— 
even while they are proclaiming, that they can manufacture 
cheaper and better than their foreign competitors, they have 
never ceased to harass the country and the halls of Con- 
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gress, with their cries for “more protection! more protec- 
tion!” pretending, the while, that their leading wish is, to 
afford the country the benefit of low prices! ‘They assure 
Congress that high duties make low prices, and yet, are 
guilty of the absurd blunder of preferring that their own ar- 
ticles of consumption should be duty free! Blessed Phari- 
sees! hypocrites! Has plain dealing died, and died with- 
out issue?* Mr. Wordsworth, we understand, a worthy 
gentleman in the west.of New-York, hearing this remark- 
able reason given for low prices, by certain mabufacturers of 
his part of the world, was so kind as to present them with 
a petition for their signature, praying Congress, as an act of 
favor to them, to raise the duty on madder, in order to re- 
duce its price for their benefit. In which petition and 
prayer, these gentlemen absolutely refused to join. They 
could not walk on the water, for they wanted faith in their 
own theory, and our Savior himself could not have given 
it to them. 

The exports of agricultural produce, require more ton- 
nage, than that of all the other products of the country; 
cotton more than one half. The high duties, in favor of 
northern tonnage, act asa bounty in favor of the North 
against the South and West. 


“The bulkiness of these commodities,” (raw material, says Alex- 
ander Hamilton.) “which are the chief productions of the soil, neces- 
sarily imposes very heavy charges on their transportation to distant 
markets. These charges, in the cases in which the nations to whom 
our products are sent, maintain a competition in the supply of their 
own markets, principally fall upon us, and form material deductions 
from the primitive value of the articles furnished.” 


If these charges fall upon us, by whom are they borne? 


*In the proceedings of the Tariff Convention held at Harrisburg, in 
1827, and published by themselves, under the head of cotton, at page 61, 
they say, ‘“‘The goods made by our own mills are the cheapest and best in 
the world. They have driven like British goods out of every market ac- 
cessible to us as to them, though our great rival has attempted to counter- 
Feit our goods, in numerous instances, to deceive the people of Mexico and 
South-America. Some small parcels of our goods have been smuggled 
into England by way of experiment, and were sold at agood profit. A 
thousand bales were exported from Baltimore to foreign places in one week 
of the last month of August. Large quantities are shipped to the Mediter- 
ranean, and many bales have been sent to Canton. They would drive the 
like British or India goods out of Calcutta, were their importation thereof 
liberally allowed!” But praying for the tariff of 1828, in one month a 
sudden change takes place, and more protection 1s needed ! 
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By the producer of course. Gen. Hamilton then goes on 
to say, that, 

“As often as a duty upon a foreign article makes an addition to its 
price, it causes an extra expense to the community for the benefit of 
the domestic manufacturer. The continuance of bounties on manu- 
factures long established, must always be of questionable policy ; 
because the presumption would arise, in every such case, that there 
were natural and ae impediments to success.” 


The hemp-grower and the wool-grower now find their 
produce redundant. They, too, need a foreign market, and 
cannot comprehend their own interest, if they wish to ex- 
clude foreign purchasers. So of wheat and corn, bacon, 
pork, and most other agricultural products. If there is in- 
justice in the adherence of the British aristocracy to their 
corn-laws, equally great is it in our attachment to the pro- 
tective system. In either case, the object is to give a mo- 
nopoly, and thereby to tax the people generally for the be- 
nefit of a few capitalists. Under whatever form of govern- 
ment, it is one of the most aristocratical measures ever 
adopted. It is taking from the poor to give to the rich. 
The comfort of thousands is not to be set against a diminu- 
tion in the immense revenue of the wealthy manufacturer ! 
So far from the cotton manufacturers needing protection, at 
the time of Mr. Coxe’s report to Mr. Gallatin, it is stated 
by him that, 


“The expenses, costs and charges of wenepneng coves from the 
7 


farms and plantations, even near the coasts of the United States, to 
the manufactories of Manchester, Glasgow, and Rouen, and the same 
charges upon manufactured goods, from these places to the houses 
of the planters and farmers in America, are equal to fifty per cent. 
upon the European cost of finer, and seventy per cent. on the coarse, 
heavy, and bulky goods of those great manufacturing towns.” 


Mr. Coxe goes on to say, that “heavy cotton goods could 
not be imported without a loss,” and that another great 
advantage to the American manufacturer, was the fact, that 
every man could follow what trade he pleased, and change 
his employment or place of residence at his will, and was 
free of every city, town, borough, village or hamlet, unre- 
stricted by poor laws, or parish customs. 

The whole amount of cotton exported in 1814, only 
produced to the planter, as Mr. Niles states, $2,683,000, yet 
that insignificant speck, as he calls Providence and its 
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neighborhood, from 20,000 bales, manufactured, that very 
year, yarns worth to the manufacturers $8,140,000. ‘The 
most profitable business to most of the planters of the South 
is the cultivation of cotton, as Mr. Niles admits. They 
raised more than could be consumed in the United States, 
and yet this advocate of American manufactures proceeds 
to say: 


“The manufacturer in the United States can afford to pay him (the 
cotton planter) more for it than the European « arket has allowed. 
The idle talk about dearness of labor in America is declining, and 
the enemies of manufactures, who yet use this favorite phrase of my 
Lord Sheffield, do not recollect how great a portion of spinning and 
weaving [a power that needs no food from the West, nor raiment 
from the South, nor consumes horses nor mules] is done by machines; 
and have to be told that a spindle in America will do as much as a 
spindle in England.” 


Mr. Niles had not yet sufficiently proved the fallacy of 
his own argument in favor of protection, and proceeds: 


“It is a truth that the cost of transporting the cotton to Europe, and 
bringing it back manufactured, calculated for the time when our 
intercourse with Great Britain was the least interrupted—i. e. 1804 
or 1805,—say for freight,insurance, duties, and other charges, amount- 
ed to more money than the whole price paid for the labor bestowed 
on goods manufactured in the United States.” 


. 
Thence he draws a conclusion so reasonable that the 
most violent Free Trade man must concur with him: 


“We therefore cannot fear that our manufactories of cotton, wool, 
&c. will be affected, though peace should take place to-morrow. The 
present great profits may be reduced; but, there is room enough for 
them to fall, while they yet may be as lucrative as any man should” 
[italicised by Mr. Niles] “desire. At this time” [just before the 
peace] “a cotton mill is more valuable than a gold mine !” 


He goes on to state what an immense amount of cotton 
will be manufactured in the United States, in from three to 


five years : 


“What a blessed home influence will this enormous sum create! 
We can and wil! (if the world shall be at peace) undersell Great 
Britain in most of the manofactures of cotton, in the time above sta- 
ted. Weare not afraid of labor-saving machines; for they will not 
produce insurrections, starving whole societies; we have no import 
or export duties to pay;—and many other advantages which the 
spirit and wants of her government cannot easily dispense to her 
manufactures. Let us rejoice in these happy prospects, and exult- 
ingly poiht to the market at home for our surplus commodities.” 

35 VoL. 1x.—Nno. 18. 
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Now let us look back and see what steps we have taken, 
and what colors have been presented. As early as Alexan- 
der Hamilton’s time, the people of this country were told 
by all the friends of manufactures, of the verv extraordinary 
advantages they possessed over their foreign rivals,—most 
particularly the triumphant advantages of the cotton manu- 
factories. ‘These were uttered by Hamilton,—repeated over 
and over by Coxe in his report, by the manufacturers them- 
selves and their friends in Congress,—echoed and multi- 
plied by Matthew Carey,—and again by Niles re-echoed, 
re-multiplied and exaggerated in every way and manner 
that could serve to delude and deceive the people. The 
peace came. The face of things changed. The agricultu- 
rists, indebted, and many of them already ruined beyond 
redemption, breathed again;—hope again cheered them. 
The distressing pressure of nine long years of restrictions, 
non-intereourse, embargoes, Berlin and Milan decress, direct 
taxes, war itself, had been suffered and patriotically borne. 
It is provoking, while we cannot but smile, to see how soon 
the tone of the manufacturers is changed. Messrs. Carey 
and Ingersoll now discover and proclaim, in their- address 
to the people of the United States, that “a nation may pos- 
sess the utmost abundance of a raw material, and skill and 
talent, industry and capital, and yet be unable to establish 
an important mannfacture or to compete with foreign rivals, 
without government protection.” 'They forget “that a 
spindle in America can doas much as a spindle in Europe.” 
They forget how “idle the talk of Lord Sheffield is about 
dearness of labor.” They forget “the redundance of the 
raw material,” “the saving in imports, transportation,” &c. 
They forget the “great profits that could afford room enough 
to fall, while they yet may be as lucrative as any man 
should desire,”—-that their cotton mills “were worth more 
than gold mines” and that they “could and would (if the 
world be at peace) undersel] Great Britain in most manu- 
factures of cotton.” Their advantages all forgotten, they 
no longer “exultingly point to the home market for a con- 
sumption of the surplus commodities of the country.” 
Now for our “blessed home influence!” It will not all do, 
say Messrs. Carey and Ingersoll,—we must have more 
“xovernmental protection”. Little “specks and spots” round 
Providence and Boston cannot get along. Peace, odious 
peace, had set all their calculations at nought. + 
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“Well, peace be with him, that has made us heary !” 


That peace, long desired by agriculturists, merchants, 
tradesmen, mechanics, has come at last. The nine years 
load is to be taken off. Immediately from Providence, the 
circular of the manufacturers, Messrs. Burgess and Burrell, 
published and applauded by Messrs. Niles and Carey, speaks 
thus: 

“The manufacturers of cotton in this town and vicinity, having 
taken into consideration the discouragements (!) under which they 
now labor, from the competition with foreign goods, have resolved on 
petitioning Congress,” etc. 

And that petition presented, says : 

“The free and unrestricted admission, at present allowed into the U. 
States, of cotton fabrics of foreign production, not only extinguishes 
the hope of a reasonable profit in future from the manufacture of 
similar goods at home, but threatens the speedy destruction of the 
establishments already erected for that purpose, and the loss of the 
immense capital invested in them. They therefore, earnestly entreat 
the interposition of Congress to preserve them from impending ruin.” 


And what did Mr. Burgess thus modestly request, among 
other things? ‘That all cotton goods, but nankeens, should 
be prohibited from the East Indies. Absolutely prohibited! 
To encourage Yankee shipping, nankeens were to be admit- 
ted free. Mr. Niles still lauding to the skies the prosperous 
condition of the manufacturers and crying the loudest for 
protection! An English paper, noticing the complaints of 
the American manufacturers, during February of this year 
(1816) observes : 

“The conclusion is very clear. We believe our unrivalled machi- 
nery is generally admitted to be the cause of the great superiority ; 
and America, though an improving and enterprising nation, yet is a 
new country, and its policy rather to cultivate the soil and extend her 
population, the cultivation of cotton, tobacco, etc. getting immediate 
and quick returns. Manufactures belong to an old and rich country, 
requiring very extended capitals, and many years must elapse before 
they ean be brought to any perfection.” 

Never did Dr. Franklin utter greater good sense. 

On the 17th of February, 1816, the double duties of 1812, 
expired. In anticipation of this, Mr. Dallas, then Secretary 
of the Treasury, was called upon to report a proposition 
for a new tariff. In his report, Mr. Dallas exhibited the 
operation of the restrictive system on revenue, by the fol- 
lowing table which clearly shows, during a period when 
the agricultural productions of the country were but in 
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their infancy, how much more beneficial to the revenue 
was the free, than the restrictive system: 


During the , During the 
fouryears from | four years from 
1804 to 1807, 1808 to 1811, 
inclusive. | inclusive. 
The average annual gross product of duties _—( free.) | (restrictive.) 
on merchandize imported, - - $24,226,091 51 $12,423,774 09 
The average annual amount of debentures 
issued for drawbacks on merchandize im- 
ported, - - - - 8,714,073 50| 2,755,602 25 
The average annual amount of bounties and 
allowances, (fisheries, ) - - - 192,700 37 53,036 23 
The average annual product of duties on | 
merchandize imported, after deducting 
drawbacks, bounties, etc., - - 15,319,301 74; 9,615,135 61 
The average annual product of the ad valo- 
rem duties, including the Mediterranean 
fund, after deducting ditto, - - 6,536,975 89; 4,316,329 43 
Average annual product of the Mediterra- 
nean fund, after deducting ditto, - 968,066 36 692,299 58 
The average annual product of the 4 aa 
duties, after deducting ditto, - 8,265,737 10) 5,073,278 
The average annual product of the 34 per | 
cent., retained on drawbacks, . - 318,917 06 | 100,203 7 
The average annual product of the addi- 
tional duty of 10 per cent. on merchan- 
dize imported in foreign vessels, - 197,687 59 | 125,322 
The average annual product of duties on 
merchandize imported in American ves- 
sels, after deducting drawbacks, - 13,144,754 8,236,575 68 
The average annual product of duties on 
merchandize imported in foreign vessels, 2,174,563 46; 1,378,559 93 
The average annual peony: of duties on 
tonnage, . - 160,660 50 109.135 90 
The average annual produc t of light money, 51,869 90 32,165 43 
The average annual expenses of collection, 654,813 88 479,633 12 


So early as the time of Mr. Pitt, it had been proved by 
actual experiment, that a reduction of the duties increased 
the revenue. Mr. Peel has given tables in his speech, 
showing similar results following the late reductions in the 
British Customs, while exports were increased, and wages 
improved. The removal of protection, actually increased 
the amount of manufactures exported, and left the manu- 
facturer in a better condition than before. This only con- 
forms to the principles of political economy and confirms 
their truth. The most extraordinary part of Mr. Peel’s 
admissions is, that he is now for the first time convinced of 
these truths. Mr. Pitt, Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Huskisson, admitted them, but deplored their inability to 
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enforce them, on account of the numerous powerful inter- 
ests of the country involved in the old British system. Mr. 
Pitt speaking of the causes of the increase of the national 
wealth of England says: 


“But there is still another cause even more satisfactory than these, 
{some he had mentioned | because it is of a still more extensive and 
permanent nature ; that constant accumulation of capital, that con- 
tinual tendency to increase, the operation of which is universally 
seen, in a greater or less pes whenever it is not obstructed by 
some public calamity, or by some mistaken and mischievous policy, 
but which must be conspicuous and rapid indeed in any country 
which has once arrived at an advanced state of commercial prospe- 
rity. Simple and obvious as this principle is, and felt and observed, 
as it must have been, in a greater or less degree, even from the 
earliest periods, I doubt whether it ever has been fully developed 
and sufficiently explaiped, but in the writings of an author of our 
own times, now unfortunately no more, (I mean the author of the 


celebrated treatise on the Wealth of Nations) whose extensive 
knowledge of detail, and depth of philosophical research, will, I 
believe, furnish the best solution to every question connected with 
the history of commerce, or with the systems of political economy.” 


Illustrated as the subject has been, since the time of Mr. 
Pitt, by the labors of Storch, Say, Richards, McCullouch, 
Mill and many others, besides the able periodicals of Great 
Britain, all of which must have been familiar to Mr. Peel, 
nothing could be more surprising than his long unbe- 
lief in these principles, unless it be the candid and honor- 
able admission which he makes of his present conviction 
of their truth, and his bol! determination to maintain them. 

But let us proceed with the history of this question in 
the United States. Mr. Dallas in his report warns the Con- 
gress, that articles intended to produce revenue, should not 
be so heavily charged as to prevent importation or to 
diminish it ;—as this would lessen the revenue and encour- 
age smuggling. The Tariff Act of 1816 averaged, it was 
admitted, upon the aggregate product of the customs, 42 per 
cent. The principle of minimums and specific valuations 
were now for the first time introduced. During the pro- 
gress of this bill, for the first time also, we encounter the 
report of a committee on manufactures. That committee 
stated that there were, at that time, 100,000 persons employed 
in cotton manufactures. The census of 1840, gives but 
70,000 now, so employed in the United States !! So much 
for the truth of the report. It states that the cotton manu- 
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facture was worth $1 per pound. The committee proceed 
to recommend, what was, they said, equally beneficial to 
the agriculturist and the manufacturer, i. e., that all cot- 
ton goods from India, should be prohibited, although, say 
they : 


“The fabrics themselves in point of duration and use, are like- 
wise inferior to the substantial fabrics of American manufactures.” 


The people of the United States being such fools, the 
committee would bargain for them. Mr. Dallas’ report at 
that time, before that very committee, states what was true. 
That the class of goods spoken of were “manufactures 
so slightly cultivated, as to leave the demand of the coun- 
try wholly or almost wholly dependant on foreign sources 
for supply,” and that they did not require further attention 
at that time, than to adjust the rate of duty to the amount 
of revenue, which it was necessary to draw from them. 
“They have not yet been the objects of American capital, 
industry or enterprise, to any important degree, and the 
present policy of the government is directed to protect and 
not to create manufactures.” 

There existed, at this time, the pressing urgency to raise 
the revenue, to pay off the war debt of upwards of 
$100, (00,000, and to take off the direct taxes. On such 
grounds alone, many voted for the tariff of 1816. So far 
as the protective principle was concerned, not a member 
of either house ever presumed to put it on more favorable 
grounds, than this ;—“that it was conformable to good 
policy, as well as to the pressing wants of the country, 
that the duties on importations should be raised, as it was 
necessary to pay the debts of the United States, and that 
it would afford the manufactories, already established in 
the country during the war, an opportunity of escaping 
from the effects of the sudden change of prices produced 
by the peace.” ‘The idea of thereby creating new manu- 
factures, Mr. Dallas repudiates. 

Since 1816, the “American System,” a system, any thing 
but American, and which might rather have been called ihe 
British, Mercantile, Colonial System, has been substituted 
for the constitution of the Union. Not a revenue law 
from that day to this, has ever, bona fide, existed in Ame- 
rica ;—and that people, who could not tolerate an insigni- 
ficant duty upon tea,—who could “snuff tyranny upon “the 
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ale,” have now become the vassals of spinning jenny 
Toole and the subjects of the most barefaced insolence 
and plunder, “Arbitrary power,” savs Lord Mansfield, “has 
seldom or never been introduced into any country at once. 
It must be introduced by slow degrees, and as it were, step 
by step, lest the people should perceive its approach. The 
barriers and fences of the people’s liberty must be plucked 
up, one by one, and some plausible pretences must be 
found for removing or hood-winking one after another, 
those sentries, who are posted by the constitution of a free 
country for warning the people of their danger. A tax 
laid in any place, is like a pebble falling and making a 
circle in a Jake, one is soon succeeded by another.” Our 
ancestors, Mr. Burke said, could open their eyes to the ill 
husbandry of injustice. Have we lost the faculty? They 
found that the tyranny of a free people could, of all tyran- 
nies, be the least endured. How true, how humiliating 
the reflection ! 

In 1818 and 1819, the duties were again very much in- 
creased, exclusively for the benefit of the manufacturers. 
The good sense of the nation was alarmed. Disinterested 
men, of all parts, protested against the policy. ‘The manu- 
facturers now boldly asserted their claim to legislative pro- 
tection, not as an incident, (which Johnson defines as “ca- 
sual, occasional, fortuitous, happening accidentally,”) but 
as a substantive, independent right, derived from that flou- 
rish in the Constitution, “General Welfare.” Of all the 
generals the United States have had, this has been the 
most expensive and mischievous. The 10th article of the 
amendments of the Constitution, is to be abrogated by it, 
and the plenary, omnipotent powers of a Roman dictator 
conferred. It is enough to make the honest patriot exclaim, 
in the language of Molieré’s misanthrope: 


“Je me verrai trahir, mettre en piéces, voler, 
Sans que je sois—Morbleu! je me veux point parler, 
Tant ce raisonnement est plein d’impertinence ! ” 


We cannot sufficiently regret that, up to this period, most 
of our Southern statesmen had been entirely too national ; 
too much inspired with the idea of a “splendid govern- 
ment ;” too ignorant of the principles of political economy ; 
they were not sufficiently gifted in foresight to see where 
these extravaganzas of protection, internal improvements, 
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national bank, ete., ete., would lead them. Had they been, 
early in life, imbued with the principles of Adam Smith 
and Say,—had they adhered, sturdily adhered, to the old 
Virginia rule of construing the Constitution, they would 
have saved themselves many mortifying reflections, and 
their country many heavy burthens,—perhaps ruin. Could 
private ambition have been laid aside, and the South have 
given its full and vigorous support to that most excellent 
and sensible man, William H. Crawford, she would not 
now be looked upon as a discontented and weak, but be 
felt as a great and intelligent people, strenuously support- 
ing those principles, so conducive to the happiness of man- 
kind, and to the safety and prosperity of our free govern- 
ment. Let us rejoice, that our young men are now early 
taught those principles, and let us hope, that the future 
statesmen of the South may sce the errors into which so 
many of their predecessors have fallen, and thereby avoid 
those inconsistencies, which must ever lessen their weight 
in the national councils. A strict adherence to principles 
will cover them, as it were, with a panoply of invincible 
armour in defence of their country. 

The first alarm given to the South, was sounded by the 
Telescope of Columbia, a newspaper conducted at that 
time by the united efforts of some of the ablest men of 
South-Carolina. ‘The spirit of Colleton was aroused at the 
same time, and the learned and good Stephen Elliott, lent 
all the energies of his philosophic mind, to arouse the 
attention, and open the eyes of his countrymen. The first 
memorial from the South against the obnoxious measures, 
came from his pen in 1820. The intelligence of Boston, 
then true to itself, spoke forth. 'The extraordinary claims,— 
the absurd statements and the still more absurd theories 
which manufacturing memorials, and the writings of Ma- 
thew Carey and Hezekiah Niles now set up, for the benefit 
of one class of citizens at the expense of others, alarmed 
all those, who had intelligence enough to see their errors, 
and to feel their danger. In October, 1820, at a large and 
respectable meeting at Faneuil Hall, in Boston, Mr. Webster, 
among other things, said : 


“He certainly thought it might be doubted, whether Congress 
would not be acting somewhat against the spirit and intention of the 
Constitution, in exercising a ogebe to control essentially the pursuits 
and occupation of individuals in their private concerns,—a power 
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to force great and sudden changes, both of occupation and property, 
upon individuals, not as incidental to the exercise of any other power, 
but a substantive and direct power. If such changes were wrought 
incidentally only, and were the necessary consequences of such 
imposts as Congress, for the leading purpose of revenue, should 
enact, then they could not be complained of. But he doubted 
whether Congress fairly possessed the power of turning the in- 
cidental into the principal.” “It would hardly be contended, that 
Congress possessed that sort*of general power by which it might 
declare, that particular occupations should be pursued in society, and 
that others should not. If such power belonged to any government 
in this country, it certainly did not belong to the general government. 
The question was, therefore and he thought it a very serious question, 
whether, in laying duties under the authority to lay imposts, pm nes 
given for the purpose of revenue, Congress can, reasonably and 
fairly, lose sight of those purposes entirely, and lay duties for other 
objects. Whether it was a fair and just exercise of power, to ele- 
vate the incidental far above the primary object, or to speak more 
properly, to pursue the latter, in utter disregard of the former. All 
restrictions in favor of manufactures, were now generally understood 
to be mischievous, and inconsistent with just notions of political eco- 
nomy.” 


He proceeded to show howe England and France had 
injured themselves by such measures. That they were 
as injurious to the persons intended to be benefitted, as they 
were to the government and to others. That they taught 
them to rely on government and not upon their own exer- 
tions. That they were the perpetual sources of contest 
between different classes and interests in society. ‘That no 
policy could be worse “than a policy which should place 
the great interests of the country in hostility to one ano- 
ther,—a policy which should keep them in constant conflict, 
and bring them every year to fight their battles in the com- 
mittee rooms of the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton. That the most enlightened nations that had adopted 
that artificial system were tired of it. We hear the first 
ininister in Great Britain give his opinion emphatically, that 
England has become what she is, not by means of this 
system, but in spite of it.” He denied that government had 
done any thing more to protect commerce, than commerce 
had done to protect government. “The Tariffthen proposed, 
would,” he said, “cause a loss to the revenue of five millions 
a year. Many manufactures were not to be benefitted, but 
likely in the end to be ruined.” Many were put down as 
manufacturers, who were not interested as such. But he 
proceeds : ® 
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“It has been said we are not independent so long as we receive 
these commodities from other nations. He could not see the force of 
this appeal. He did not perceive how this exchange of commodities 
between nations, when mutually and equally advantageous, rendered 
one dependent on the other in any manner derogatory to its interest 
or dignity. A dependence of this sort exists every where among 
individuals as well as nations. If the commerce of the country must 
cease, the navy must cease with it. For his part he did not consider 
a great manufacturing population a Benefit to be purchased with so 
much cost. He thought there were great evils in it. Manufacturing 
capital comes to be owned by but few. It does not therefore encov- 
rage industry, like capital employed in some other pursuits. Half a 
million of dollars, vested in manufactures, gives employment to 265 
persons, and they, principally women and children. Commerce 
and agriculture, employed and supported a much greater num- 
ber, and, it must be obvious to every one, how much more, capi- 
tal thus employed, encourages industry, by finding employment, and 
therefore, by raising wages, than capital employed in large manufac- 
tures. No one could hesitate between the employment of agriculture 
and that of manufactures. In a country where land was so plenty 
and so low, every laborer would become in a short time a freeholder. 
He thereby obtains a feeling of respectability, a sense of propriety 
and of personal independence, which is generally essential to eleva- 
ted character. He does not look on all property, as the envied pos- 
session of others, and as proper prey for him and his tellows. They 
(speaking of journeymen manufacturers) have no stake in society. 
In the most agricultural counties, the number committed to jail 
was one in 19,000,—in the most manufacturing, one in less than 1,000. 
What man would not prefer that his children should be freeholders 
even beyond the Yellow Stone, or Rocky mountains, than go through 
life as journeymen manufacturers, taking their chance of the igno- 
rance, vice, profligacy and poverty of that condition, in the best of 
manufactories. The duty on cotton goods at this time, was really 50 
per cent., on account of the mode of valuation. He believed upon 
the whole, that all reasonable encouragement had been already given 
to manufactures of cloth. He doubted if any manufacturer pre- 
sent, would be willing to come into an average, to divide his present 
profits with the agriculturist and the merchant.” 


Mr. Webster concluded, by offering the following resolu- 
tions, which were passed : 


“Resolved, That we have regarded with pleasure the establishment 
and success of manufactures among us; and consider their growth, 
when natural and spontaneous. and not the effect of a system of 
bounties and protection, as an evidence of general wealth and pros- 
perity. 

“Resolved, That relying on the ingenuity, enterprise, and skill of 
our fellow-citizens, we believe that all manufactures, adapted to our 
character and circumstances, will be introduced and extended as soon, 
and as dar, as will promote the public interests, without any further 
protection than they now receive. 
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“Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be made to any amount 
of taxes, equally apportioned, and imposed for the purpose of raising 
revenue necessary for the support of government; but that taxes 
imposed on the people for the sole benefit of any one class of men, 
are equally inconsistent with the principles of our constitution and 
with sound judg : ent. 

« Resolved, That high bounties on such domestic manufactures as 
are principally benefitted by that tariff, favor great capitalists, rather 
than personal industry, or the Owners of small capital, and, therefore, 
we do not perceive its tendency to promote national industry. 

“Resolved, That we are equally incapable of discovering its bene- 
ficial effects on agriculture, since the obvious consequence of its 
adoption would be, that the farmer must give more than he now does 
for all that he now buys, and receive less, for all he sells. 

“Resolved, That the imposition of duties, which now are enormous, 
and deemed by a large portion of the people to be unequal and 
unjust, is dangerous, as it encourages the practice of smuggling. 

“Resolved, That, in our opinion, the proposed tariff, and the prin- 
ciples upon which it is avowedly formed, would, if adopted, have a 
tendency, however different may be the motives of those who recom- 
mend them, to diminish the industry, impede the prosperity, and 
corrupt the morals of the people.” 


Some months before this speech, and the resolutions of 
Mr. Webster, the Governor of Massachusetts thus addressed 
the Legislature of that State: 


“Hitherto, conformable to the genius and maxims of free republi- 
can governments, all the departments of industry have been equally 
protected by the laws. The distinction of labor and capital have 
been controlled by the option of individuals; and in this freedom of 
choice, our liberty greatly consists. Weare characterized by no 
Asiatic castes, nor degraded into villainage by the tyranny of feudal 
laws; but the citizens of our republic, having equal constitutional 
rights, are entitled to equal protection, in the pursuit of happiness. 
Excessive restrictions on trade, lessen the amount of imports. and 
induce a resort to direct taxes ; which the people will be less able to 
pay, as the products of agriculture shall be reduced in value by the 
diminution of commerce.” 


The answer of the House of Representatives, re-echoed 
these sentiments in still louder strains: 


“The fundamental principles of a republic, and sound policy in all 
governments, require them to leave industry unshackled, by giving 
equal protection to every pursuit, and permanent and exclusive pri- 
vileges to none.” 


We will not stop here with our Massachusetts friends. 
If they have sinned, they have sinned with their eyes open, 


and without the apology even of ignorance. Full well they 
understood the subject. We are not left to conjecture. 
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Their own words are the record of their honest and disin- 
terested opinion of measures, which violated the equality 
and intention of the Constitution, the fundamental princi- 
ples of our republic, and the sound policy of all govern 
ments. ‘The admirable expositions which they have given 
us of the principles of free trade, and of the unjust, uncon- 
stitutional, and exclusive privileges conferred by the protec- 
tive policy, will remain as monuments to their memory,— 
whether honorable or not, will be left to posterity. 

In 1823, Mr. Edward Everett conducted, with much abi- 
lity, the North American Review, the exponent of the opin- 
ious of the cleverest men of that part of the Union. Among 
other able articles in favor of free trade, and in answer to 
some of the many absurd ideas of the friends of the Tariff, 
is one for July, 1823, reviewing a pamphlet, we believe, of 
Mathew Carey, which urged the favorite arguments of the 
manufacturers, to wit: The greater importance of manu- 
facturing industry over any other; The balance of Trade ; 
‘The drain of specie, and the late failures, The Reviewer 
thought that, to attribute the mercantile failures of that pe- 
riod “to the depression of manufactures,” as had been as- 
serted, was purely gratuitous: 


“Supposing it possible, that legislative provisions could have made 
manufacturing as profitable as commercial industry, (though some of 
the attractions of the latter pursuit would still be wanting to the for- 
mer,) does our author suppose that manufactures would not have 
been overdone; that there would have been no rush into that busi- 
ness, and none been drawn unprofitably from the plough, or the he'm, 
to the spindle; that there would have been no Seabaemcies ? Let 
us look at England, a country, surely, where manufactures are suffi- 
ciently encouraged. Observe the bankruptcies proclaimed in the 
gazettes, and see whether they are confined to merchants. We 
have taken up the first magazine that came to hand, and out of one 
hundred and forty bankruptcies in the North, twenty only were of 
mercantile establishments, and the other six-sevenths of every spe- 
cies of manufacturers. We have no doubt the proportion is con- 
stant.” “Every profitable pursuit will draw a crowd of undertakers.” 


The Reviewer proceeds : 


“Equally inadequate is our author’s account of the cause of the 
failures of many manufacturing establishments, which cause he seeks 
in the want of protecting duties. He tells us truly, that many ma- 
nufacturing establishments were broken up by the return of peace, 
and some of them, no doubt, in consequence of the competition of for- 
eign products. But when we look into the history of these factories, 
we find other causes of their destruction. Almost every newspaper, 
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a few years since, as is still the case, related the burning of some 
great wooden castle, under the name of a cotton factory,—a vast tin- 
der-box, miserably guarded, and situated in a village, where, per- 
haps, nothing like a fire engine existed. So common was this, that 
it was currently asserted, in times of high party excitement, that 
British emissaries were regularly employed to discourage our manu- 
factures in this summary way. Again, all manufactures, to be pro- 
secuted to great extent, and with good profit, require a very compli- 
cated and perfect machinery, to be had without a great disburse- 
ment, nor easily for that. ccordingly, the factories which are so im- 
prudently set up at every waterfall in our country, ill provided with 
machinery, possessed of none of its most costly improvements, and 
furnished with nothing but of the cheapest, and most ordinary con- 
struction, though they might be able, during the total exclusion of 
foreign trade in time of war, or under a system of prohibitory duties, 
to continue in operation, must necessarily stop; and who that sees 
them, and knows how they were furnished, and bow managed, but 
rather wonders how they got on ?” 


Another cause, he says, of their failure, was the want of 
experience : 

“A vast accumulation of individual and traditional observation, of 
dexterity acquired in practice, and often of secret skill, is necessary 
ig every pursuit.” 

To command all! the skill, ingenuity, and experience, ne- 
cessary to erect, and conduct a factory, was no easy matter : 


“Hundreds were erected, without a particle of either, and stand 
the mournful monuments of the improvidence of their undertakers. 
A tariff of duties, which is to secure the sticcess of such establish- 
ments, may well be called a tariff of protecting duties. It would be 
a good deal cheaper for the country, to let the government give these 
establishments one or two hundred thousand dollars, each, and be- 
seech them not to try to manufacture. The fourth great cause of 
the failure of manufactures, is the want of capital of those who set 
them up. Ex nihilo, nihil fit ; and all the tarifis which our author 
praises, from that of Russia, to that of Peru, would net make a ma- 
nufacturing establishment profitable, where its undertakers are obli- 
ged to bo-row money to erect their buildings, construct their machi- 
nery, and purchase their raw materials. Now, it was principally on 
loans of this kind, that many of the factories in this country were 
erected ; and the natural consequence was, that bank-and factory 
usually went over the same dam together. A generous-competition 
existed for a while.—the factory wrought up the raw material into 
cotton, which the bank wrought up into bills, and a year or two 
put a stop to both processes, The small undertakers in manufac- 
tures, like the small merchants in commerce, would bear the brunt of 
every fluctuation of the business; every fall of prices would put it 
out of the power of some one, or more, petty establishments, to fulfil 
their contracts; and just the class of manufacturers who are now 
clamoring for protection, would have to elamor as loudly as ever, 
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There is no such pressing need of hurry in the thing; let people 
have a little time to breathe, and if the business is so good as you 
say, depend upon it, it will be followed up.” 


The Reviewer then ridicules and exposes the absurdity 
of the “old stumbling bloek, the Balance of Trade,” and 
happily hits off the extravagant pretensions of the Yankee 
manufacturers : 


“We know that some of our —— (we are sure our author 
will not patronise their extravagance,) have also east their eyes on 
the manufacture of tea; that they talk of the ‘poisonous weed,’ the 
‘worthless, insipid leaf” and would fain bring the people of these hi- 
therto favored States, to some loathsome decoction of oak Jeaves, or 
St. John’s wort, which, forsooth, is as wholesome as tea. All of this, 
however, is in the highest degree Hudibrastic. There is a redeem- 
ing spirit in the community, that will resist the doctrine. It is in 
vain to commend the ingredients of the pene chalice to our lips, 
filled with chamomile or succory ; and the inhabitants of the United 
States, particularly the Yankee portion, know too well on which side 
their bread is buttered, to give up their coffee, or their tea!!” 


And then the Reviewer asks: 


“And is government to interpose, with its sovereign power, and 
make and alter tarifis, and turn industry out of its chosen channels, 
because improvident speculations have been attempted, and engage- 
ments entered into, of which the fulfilment has proved ruinous ?” 


Speaking of the weight of Adam Smith’s opinions on 
this subject, he says, there is not an author of repute, who 
does not follow Smith on this subject : 


“In all the states of Europe, exceedingly artificial and complicated 
systems of mutual prohibition have grown up, from various causes ; 
such as, national a financial necessities, the colonial system, 
and the theories, once believed sound, but now, as theories, univer- 
sally exploded............ here is no more propriety in saying, that in the 
importation of British goods, we pay British industry, and employ 
British capital, than thatthe British employ American capital and 
pay American labor......... Domestic capital and industry, are precisely 
as much encouraged by ng Ae y as by manufactures. If more 
industry is employed in the domestic manufacture, than in the foreign 
importation of the article, then more American capital, and American 
labor, are consumed for the production of the same effect; and this 
is an evil. It is an evil to the farmer.” 

“[t ought not to be forgotten, however, what a prodigious bounty— 
that of the restrictive system—was paid, by the commercial capital 
of the North, and the agricultaral capital ef the South, to the manv- 
factures set up during the war; and itis not without disgust, that, 
under the head of general remarks in the digest of manufactures, 
laid before Congress at the last session, we perceive the decline of 
prices, sinee the war, to be often spoken of, by the owners of factories, 
as an injustice to the manufacturer.” 
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The reviewer goes on to say, that those who have large 
capital, may succeed, but that others can never fail to want 
encouragement : 

“To destroy the importation of foreign manufactures would, as its 
first effect, be to reduce very low, if not te annihilate the markets for 
our great Southern staple. It would force the South Americans and 
the Hindoos, to supply the British market with cotton; (has it not #0 
happened ?) which they weuld soon be able to do, if the British ma- 
nufacturer was unable to pay for our cotton with his fabrics.” 


The burthen of all their writings and addresses is : 


“We wish to raise a capital large enough to carry on a woollen 
factory, and we call upon every consumer in the country to pay us 
twenty cents on every dollar he consumes, tewards raising the capital 
of which we stand in need! Such claims need but be plainly stated.” 


It can scarcely be necessary to recall to the readers recol- 
lection, the admirable and comprehensive argument of Mr. 
Webster, against the protective system, delivered in Con- 
gress in 1824, against the Tariff act of that year. It is in 
the hands of every body. We shall quote but one of his 
illustrations, taken from Swift, to show in what light he 
honestly considers the pretensions of the manufacturers. 
Mr. Webster is now the pensioner of his friends, and, wear- 
ing their livery, he must adept their opinions and their feel- 
ings. Asa tenant of Hampton Court, he must supportthe king: 


“The first man I saw, was of a meagre aspect, with sooty hands 
and face. His hair and beard long, ragged, and singed in several 
places. His clothes, shirt, and skin, were all of the same color. He 
had been eight years upon a project of extracting sunbeams out of 
cucumbers, which were to be put into phials hermetically sealed, and 
let out to warm the air in raw and inclement summers. He told me, 
he did not doubt, in tight years more, he should be able to supply 
the governor’s gardens with sunshine, at a reasonable rate ;—but he 
complained that his stock was low, and entreated me to-give him 
something, as an encouragement to ingenuity, especially as this had 
been a dear season for cucumbers.” 

It would fill volumes, were we to attempt to write all the 
arguments furnished us, by the very persons, now the most 
vehement defenders of this policy. ‘They are familiar to 
those who have lived as long as we have, but must be re- 
peated at every opportunity, for the benefit of the younger 
generation. It is difficult to foresee all the evils that may, 
and do arise, from this mischievous policy. We blame 
England and France, for interfering to prevent the annexa- 
tion of Texas. Was this interference not the natural con- 
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sequence of our own narrow policy, in forcing them to seek 
a new and independent market? Ours was their natural 
and favorite market, yet we have contrived to disgust them, 
and have forced England into the production of East India 
cotton. All this was foretold by those, who are now advo- 
cates of the Tariff. 

As early as in 1808, the Edinburgh Review speaks of the 
distaste of the English for the Brazil market. Nineteen 
twentieths of the supply of the British market were shipped 
from America. Only a trifling portion came from Brazil. 
Our restrictive system commenced to countervail the Orders 
in Council,—a measure as absurd and mischievous to Eng- 
land, as our restrictive system was to us. “The only con- 
ceivable mode,” says the Reviewer, “of paying for our goods 
in the new order of things, is by shipments of Brazil pro- 
duce.” This consisted chiefly of sugar and cotton. “The 
Brazil sugars,” he goes on to say, “eannot be taken in pay- 
ment of our goods; they are a mere drug; they can in 
no way aid us in trading with the new monarchy.” The 
table below will show that, notwithstanding this state of 
things, a great rival was.soon raised up in Brazil to our 
cotton market. ‘This. is no doubt equally true as to sugar. 
Our restrictive system immediately forced the Brazil market 
upon England, and before the peace, it far outstripped ours; 
but so soon as the peace came, and free trade, in some 
degree, recommenced in 1815 and 1816, the United States 
again wrested the market for a while from that country. 

The following was the official statement of the importations of cotton wool into 
Great Britain, in and between the years 1802 and 1816: 


| East 
Americ n.| Brazils..| India. 











Other 
Slates. 





1802 
1803 


107,494 | 74,720); 8535 | 90,634 
106,831'| 76,297] 10,296 | 45,474 
1804 | 104,103 | 48,588} 2.561 | 86,358 
1805 | 124,279 | 51,242) 1,983 | 75,116 


| Before the introduction 
1806 | 124,939 51034| 7'787| 77976 

| 

} 

| 


the restrictive system. — 


1807 171 ,267 18,981 | 11,409 | 81,010 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 


37,672 | 50,442| 12,512| 67,512 


301 | 107 | 35,714 | 103,511 


128,192 | 118,514 | 14,646 | 64,789 
95,331 | 98,704 | 2,607 | 64,563 
37,720 | 137,168 | 1,429 73,219 
| 48,853 | 150,930 | 13,048 | 74,800 
1815 | 103,087 | 91,955 | 22,357 | 52,840 
1816 | 166,077 | 123,450 | 30,670 | 49,235 


War. 


Peace. 


bs 
| 
| 
389 605 | 79.382 | 92.086 oy the restrictive system. 
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Of £12,000,000 Sterling of British manufactured goods 
imported into America, at the publication of the Orders in 
Council, between two and three millions were,(as Mr. Baring 
stated,) annually re-exported to the continent of Eurepe. 
The Orders in Council, and our counteracting restrictions, 
the Reviewer calculated, reduced the amount of imports to 
America to about 4,000,000; and entirely cut off the re-ex- 
ports to Europe, to the great loss of the country, and parti- 
cularly of the mercantile and shipping interest. These 
measures were equally injurious to both nations. 


“Mr. Baring and Mr. Brougham,” (says the Reviewer,) “make 
this perfectly plain; and it leads to a view of ‘the consequences of 
our interference with the trade, which we think would strike some 
alarm inte the abettors ef the rigorous measures by which it has been 


suspended.” 


It was equally a mistake, on the part of our government, 
to have met these restrictions by others of our own. Ht 
was only adding mischief to the evil. 


“What a degree of misery and impoverishment, what defalcation 
of public revenue, and destruction of private comfort, would be pro- 
duced, by throwing two thirds of the articles now destined for expor- 
tation, back on the hands of their owners, and, consequently, turning 
out of employment the whole industry and capital now occupied in 
providing them, may be readily conceived by any one, who is at all 
aware of the delicate balance en which our commercial prosperity is 
suspended.” 


The planter, by these measures, ran the risk of perma- 
nently losing this important matket; while the manufactu- 
rer, by the accumulation of capital, foreign as well as do- 
mestic, during this suspension of foreign trade, was afforded 
the means and opportunity of independent opulence. 

The effect of our system has been a bounty to foreign 
production. It forced the production of cotton in Egypt, 
in one year, 1823 to 1824, frem 3,134 bales to 32,013 bales. 
While our capital vested in the produce of cotton is daily 
increasing, as well as the product, the profits are decreasing. 
It is vain to tell us to seek other investments. Our soi] and 
climate can, to most of us, admit no better. Let any planter 
in South-Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, or Mississippi, try 
another crop. Let him try Mr. Gregg’s advice to raise 
bread-stuffs, and see what his profits will be. Let him try to 
manufacture,—but read first the history of the progress of 
manufactures in New England. 

36* 
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We have brought up this subject to 1824. In that year, 
Mr. Everett and his Review came to the rescue of his old 
principles, against the fallacies of Mr. Clay. Still strenuous 
was he, as well.as Mr. Webster, in his exertions in favor of 
the principles of political economy. But alas! in 1827, on 
the question of the woollens bill, Mr. Everett appeared in 
Faneuil Hall, on the opposite side. ‘To use his own words, 
“our regards are now turned to the north, east, and west, 
we must go with the sun.” He felt himself “imperiously 
called upon to make a solemn appeal to the Middle, Western, 
and Eastern States.” “The boys must be kept at home.’ 
The South was forgotten as a component part of the Union. 

When will this cry for protection cease? Is the manu- 
facturing business, in spite of it being such a losing one, so 
necessary, that, notwithstanding its continual inability to 
get along, government is to support it forever, by burthen- 
ing all other classes, in order to make its profits? We 
seriously submit the question to the consideration of all 
discreet and honorable men. Is the country continually, 
and forever, to keep up the market of the manufacturers, 
however much they may choose to glut it, by an over and 
forced investiture of capital? If so, let it be determined ; 
and, for Heaven’s sake, confiscate, at once, all other citizens’ 
property. Put an end to this cry of injustice, and quiet us 
into slavery. Give us at least the peace of despotism, and 
irritate us no longer, with hopes disappointed, and pledges 
violated. 

What have become of the principles of the Democratic 
party ? Are they to be obligatory on the President, but not 
upon individuals, or States? Are we to be deprived of all 
the benefits of our excellent Constitution, by a combina- 
tion of capitalist and sectional interests? Are the Halls 
of Congress to be converted into markets, where only a 
scoundrel-like dexterity can succeed, or be respected? Look 
at the objects of the Home League, exposed in the last num- 
ber of this Review. Watch the progress of the bill now 
before Congress, appropriating money for various local 
objects at the West. ‘These are not things that occur at 
public town meetings, and might be overlooked as the folly 
of some pert and ambitious youth. On the floor of Con- 
gress, in May, 1826, the Committee on Roads and Canals, 
of which Mr. Stewart was Chairman, (“the which” is, we 
presume, the same from Pennsylvania, whom Mr. A John- 
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son lately bothered in the House,) proposed, without blush- 
ing, and without shame, for the condiieratinn of the mem: 
bers, the following resolutions, evidently by way of bar- 
pain, offered for the combination of two interested parties, 
wherein he proposed to carry on an expensive system of 
Internal Improvement, that the excessive duties of our 
Tariff might be maintained. In these resolutions, the “sen- 
timent” of some is to be substituted for the Constitution, 
and the interest of all sacrificed to a few. The Report, 
after the constitutionality of Internal Improvements, by the 
general government, is discussed, proceeds to recommend 
such improvemefits, in conjunction with high duties: 


“Because the general sentiment of the country is decidedly in 
favor of this policy=a sentiment which is rapidly extending itself 
throughout the country, and prevails almost universally in the young 
and growing States of the Union, while the opposition to it is con- 
fined almost exclusively to those States, whose relative strength in 
the Union is either declining or stationary. 

“Because internal improvement is the only object on which the 
surplus revenue of fifteen millions a year, can be expended, after the 
extinguishment of the redeemable portion of the national debt in 
1829, as before stated. 

“Because the duties, from which the revenue is derived, are not 
imposed for purposes of revenue, but for the protection of the na- 
tional industry against foreign competition, and these cannot and 
ought not to be repealed. 

“Because the tariff and internal improvement constitute one ‘Ame= 
rican System’ of policy, and must stand or fall together, for should 
the enemies of the tariff succeed in defeating internal improvements, 
on which alone the surplus revenue derived from the tariff can be 
expended, the argument that there is no use for the revenue, will at 
once be urged by them in favor of the repeal of the duties. It is 
then alike the interest and the duty of the friends of the tariff, and 
internal improvements, to unite in sustaining and upholding this 
system of policy, by which the taxes imposed for purposes of pro- 
tecting the national industry, will be employed in promoting national 
improvements, and the tolls and revenue derived from these, may be 
devoted to purposes of education, and mental improvement, thus 
making taxation a blessing instead of a burden to the country.” 


That the intention of the party is really to destroy com- 
merce, and to sacrifice every other interest to that of manu- 
factures, we have the proof in their own words. On the 
10th February, 1824, Mr. Tod, Chairman of the Committee 
on manufactures, while proposing the Tariff of that year, 
used these words: “They cry, ‘you cut off importation’— 
‘you ruin trade,,—why, this is the very object of the T'a- 
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riff. To check the importation of foreign goods, and give 
the manufacture of the articles, now imported, to our own 
workmen.” Cut off a trade! said, by the Edinburgh Review, 
in 1812, to England alone, to be “worth infinitely more 
than all the rest of the commerce of Great Britain put 
together,’—and quite as valuable to America as to Great 
Britain! Is this madness, or villainy? The morals of a 
Jonathan Wild, or a Fagan, would lose nothing by a 
comparison with such free-booters. It is enough to ex- 
cite the indignation of a saint. Many a less cause has 
drenched a country in blood. 

But the errors of the restrictive system‘are not the only 
ones committed by our statesmen, from an ignorance of 
the science ef political economy. Witness the history of 
our banking system. From a disregard of the Constitution, 
and a course of action in pursuance of what was thought 
expediency at the time, a double misfortune was brought 
tipon us. Besides the injurious example of stretching the 
Constitution to serve the temporary wishes of a party, a 
system of polity was introduced, which has nearly brought 
the whole country to bankruptcy. “To maintain ex- 
changes in a good condition, how could the nation get on 
without a regulator?” Though the Constitution provided 
no such power, the “General Welfare” required it, and 
where was there a limit to that power? The bank was 
established, and to what new speculations did it not lead ? 
What interest did not feel the excitement? The hot-bed 
of wild enterprise forced forth all sorts of weeds and nox- 
ious shoots. Worried by expansion and contraction, the 
fluctuations of the currency, acting like intoxicating spirits 
iipon a man, excited at one moment, and sunk to the low- 
est depression, at the next, every business of the country. 
Many who live, will long deplore the finale. Evil often 
begets evil undreamed of. The hasty and unbusiness-like 
manner in which the deposites were removed, gave a bane- 
ful shock to all business and property in the country. The 
sudden return to specie was terrible. No attempt was 
made to cure the limb. The knife of the amputator was 
immediately applied. What, perhaps, might have been 
gradually cured, was thus cut short. It wasa bold thing 
in General Jackson. Perhaps milder measures might have 
failed. The effect, however, upon the new deposite banks, 
as all artificial stimulus upon the business ef life must 
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prove, was very injurious to the country. Then came the 
distribution of the surplus revenue, and brought to a head 
the wild mania for internal improvements, on the part of 
the States, and for every kind of speeulation, on the part 
of banks and their managers, succeeded by defalcations 
and desertions innumerable. Was there ever any thing so 
mismanaged, as the removal of the deposites, and the dis- 
tribution of the surplus revenue by ¢ransportation,— actual 
transportation, in contempt of all rules of exchange. ‘That 
great vehicle of commerce was forgotten, and money was 
transported from one quarter to another, like manure, or 
goods, as though a bi!l of exchange had never been heard of! 

Now arose the struggle between bank and sub.treasury. 
To support either, was to be hated by the supporters of the 
other. ‘To oppose both,—was to be denounced by all. 
“The country cannot get along without a bank,” says one. 
“The government cannot get a long without a sub-treasury,” 
says the other. “Exchanges cannot be regulated, but by 
one, or the other instruments.” We have neither ;—and 
yet the government and country get along very well! Ex- 
changes were never on a better footing. Can any one 
doubt that, “Laisser faire” should be the rule of govern- 
ments, for all the pecuniary and industrial affairs of life ? 
We need neither the bank, nor the protective policy. Let 
justice be done to all, by equal protection to all, and we 
must long continue a prosperous and happy people. That 
the government should have its treasury, we have no objec- 
tion, and we have seen no proposition so likely to do well 
as Mr. Walker’s, to connect it with the mint,—with ade- 
quate provisions by law for its safety, and the removal of 
all executive discretion, or control, over it, except when 
necessary to direct disbursements, in pursuance of appro- 
priations by law. Having already gone through the agony 
of coming to a specie basis, we should he kept there. But 
there is one difficulty, that should be removed. By Mr. 
Benton’s bill, silver is undervalued, in reference to gold; 
the consequence is, that silver will leave the country. Sil- 
ver has, heretofore, been the standard of our country. I 
have heard the doubt expressed, by one of the ablest men 
in the Union, whose course, through life, has given him 
great experience on such subjects, (and we have been told, 
Since writing this, by one of the cleverest men of business at 
the South, that it is no longer doubtful.) whether the stand- 
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ard was not already imperceptibly changed from silver to 
gold. Has it not been observed by every one, how much 
more scarce silver change now is, than it has ever hitherto 
been, since the resumption of the banks? Do we not find, 
on the other hand, gold circulating in the most remote 
quarters, where, a few years since, it was so little known, 
that it would not have been received in payment, by one 
person in a thousand? We shall take the liberty of annex- 
ing below, by way of note, a memorandum from this gen- 
tleman, in relation to exchanges, which may be useful in 
drawing the public mind to this subject. We believe, that 
he was one of the first, if not the first person in the Union, 
who understood the bill, and made the calculations for 
ascertaining the real par value of exchange, between the 
United States and Great Britain.* On the same subject, 


* Exchange may be really in favor of a given country, though the nomi- 
nal par be against it. Thus, when bills on London bear, in the United 
States, a premium of five per cent., the exchange is really against London. 

Exchange is the real par only when the same, or equivalent money of 
account, represents, in he country drawing and the country drawn from, 
a precise and equal quantity, of equal fineness, of one of the precious 
metals. ' 

If gold be the standard of one country, and silver of the other, then the 
market price of one of the metals must be ascertained, and compared with 
the standard value of the other. 

It may be laid down, practically, as almost a universal rule, that there 
can be but one standard metal in a country, though the laws may make 
both the precious metals a tender, at ‘given values. Unless the precise 
market value, all over the world, of each, could be accurately ascertained, 
and immovably fixed, one must predominate. The metal undervalued will 
go out of the country, through its commerce, and the other will remain, and 
be the practicable standard. Thus, in the United States, gold is under- 
valued, in reference to silver, (besides being more portable, which may, 
under peculiar circumstances, have some influence,) and it enters scarcely 
at all into the circulation; and, therefore, silver is practically the only 
standard. There are circumstances, which may partially control the ope- 
ration of this rule; as, for example, in a country, where there is no small 
redeemable paper money, gold will be required for pa ments, (in some in- 
stances, for medium,) and other analogous uses, and therefore, to some ex- 
tent, will generally hold its place in the circulation, though its value in 
commerce be greater. 

The case of England is peculiar. Gold and silver are there both cur- 
rent money by law, but the latter is not a tender to a greater amount than 
twenty shillings, and is only used in small payments; and therefore, will 
not at at all affect the great operations of exchange. 

The application of these principles to the following given case, between 
England and the United States, will be as is below stated. 

Suppose exchange on London to bear, in New-York, a premium of 5 per 
cent., and the price of Spanish dollars, in London, to be four shillings and 
ninepence per ounce, the exchange is 3.738 per cent. against London. 
Spanish dollars being at four shilling and nine pence in London, a nominal 
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the reader is referred to the Ist volume of Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations, (Am. Ed.) p. 334. 


premium in New-York of 8.738 per cent. would give the real par. If Spa- 
nish dollars, in London, were a small fraction more than 5s. 23d. per oz., 
they would be at the standard value of the United States, and consequently, 
the real and the nominal par between these countries would concur. 

The Spanish dollar weighs 415 grains, and the standard value of it in the 
United States is 100 eents, or, per oz., $1.15662650. The American dol- 
lar weighs 416 grains, and the standard value is 100 cents, or, per oz., 
1.5384615. But, add to this the difference in the purity of the coins,—the 
Spanish dollar, comparing the pure contents of each, being worth more than 


5935 


the dollar of the United States, —— = (0373176 parts of a cent, or, per 


2 
694Y8C 
oz., 00431625 = 1.15816240. 

Then, Spanish dollars, in the United States, are at the standard value, 
worth, per oz., 1.15662650,—and they will sell in London (say, for exam- 
ple,) at 4s. 94d. per oz., = 1.06468888. The loss, therefore, is 09193762 = 
8.635 per cent. 

An equivalent to Spanish dollars, in the United States dollars, is, at the 
standard value, worth, in the United States, 1.15816240, and would sell in 
London, if governed by the pure contents, and the price of Spanish dollars, 
for 1.06468883. The loss, therefore, would be, 09347352 = 8.779 per cent. 

N. B. It is obvious, that what is here called “loss,” merely expresses the 
excess of the standard value in the United States, over the market value in 
England; and that the real par will be ascertained, by adding this difference 
(which is usually called premiwm) to the market value in England. The 
practical standard of the United States being silver,* the comparison must 
be made with silver; and the practical standard in England being gold, the 
standard value of the United States must be compared with the market value 
in England. 


Table, shewing the loss on Spanish dollars shipped from. the United 
States to England, exclusive of freight and insurance: 


Loss per Loss per 

Value in U Prices in cent. on | Value in U. Prices in cent. on 
States per England value in | States per England value in 
oz. per oz. Us | oz per oz. U. 8. 
115 55-83 4s. 6d. 13.541 | 115 55-83 4s. 104d. 6.336 
. 4s. 64d. 13141); = 4s. 104d. 5.936 

" 4s. 64d. 12,741 | w 4s. 1ld. 5 536 

. 4s. 63d. 12.340 | se 4s. 114d. 5.136 

we 4s. 7d. 11.940 | - 4s. 114d. 4.735 

“) 4s. 73d. 11.540 | 7 4s. 113d. 4.335 

* 4s. 7d. 11.140 |. " 5s. 3.935 

" 4s. 74d. 10.739 | 5s. Ofd. 3.534 

* 4s. 8d. 10.339 | ” 5s. O4d. 3.134 

" 4s. 84d. 9.939 | ~ 5s. OF. 2.734 

- 4s, 84d. 9.538 | ne 5s. 1d. 2.333 

™ 4s. 83d. 9.138 | ts 5s. 14d. 1.933 

“ 4s. 9d. 8.738 | = 5s. 14d. 1.533 

” 4s. 94d. 8.338 | “ 5s. 14d. 1.133 

. 4s. 94d. 7.938 “ 5s. 2d. .733 

. 4s. 94d. 7537; * 5s, 24d. 333 

- 4s. 10d. 7.137 | « ca: ie _. ae 

ds. 104d. 6737 | 5s. 24d. gain, 67 


* Now no longer the case 
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In wading through this disagreeable subject, the Tariff, 
through a course of so many years;—after going through 
so many contradictory, and absurd statements—so much 
exaggeration,—so much selfishness,—such bold assertion, 
such tergiversation and such ignorance, it is like meeting 
an oasis inthe desert, when we turn our attention to. the 
three documents placed at the head of this article. What 
a glorious triumph to the principles of political economy! 
The heads of the two most commercial nations of the 
earth, almost at the same instant, without concert, un- 
consulting and unconsulted—pronouncing their inevitable 
truth, and most happy influences! It is an era, as impor- 
tant in the commercial, as was the Reformation, in the reli- 
gious world. Beneficial consequences, for ages to come, 
must flow from it. The chains of error, which bound the 
minds of statesmen to the gross absurdities of ages of mis- 
rule, and monopoly, are broken and east to the ground. 
What our former Revolution effected, as to personal liberty, 
this will effect, as to property. Without the latter, of what 
value is the former? ‘These principles constitute the Mag- 
na Charta,—the Habeas Corpus, of our property. Let 
them be acknowledged and respected, and our property 
capnot be taken from one, to be bestowed upon another. 
How different is the precise, unequivocal language of these 
addresses, from the rigmarole jargon of the Harrisburg 
Tariff Convention.* 

Mr. Polk states the constitutional object of imposing 


N. B. If, then, the market price of Spanish dollars, in England, were a 
fraction more than 5s. 2}d. per 02., the standard value of the United States 
would represent the real par. The price, however, is usually about 4s. 9d. 
or 4s 94d. 

+ “In the want of a home department, in which, as in our own ‘plummet 
found’ Mississippi, rolling the congregated waters of millions of supplies 
to a common reservoir, might be found collected, the multitudinous facts, 
necessary to a correct understanding of the internal affairs of our country, 
and a wise legislation concerning them—in the general deficiency of know- 
ledge on political economical subjects, and of the desire to obtain it, from 
the absence of professorships in our superior schools, to lead the mind of 
youth to contemplate, and add upthe sum of production and consumption, 
and investigate the wants of the nation and its means of supply—it is to 
be regretted the convention had not remained in session a considerable 
time, that the dispersed and important facts, in the possession of as re- 
spectable a body of practical men as ever was assembled, might have been 
fully gathered, and preserved for public instruction; but the sparse items 
mutually communicated, and in part retained, may act like ‘a little leaven,’ 
and ‘leaven the whole lump,’ if liberally received, and rightfully used.”— 
Address of the Harrisburg Convention, 
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duties to be revenue, and revenue alone. It is only in seek- 
ing revenue, that manufactures may be incidentally pro- 
tected; but, in no instance, to the injury of the revenue. 
At the same rate that Congress imposed a duty for revenue, 
will it afford protection to the manufacturer. If it be 
one per cent., it will give protection to that amount; if 50 
per cent., it will give protection of 50 per cent. No more 
revenue should be raised, than is sufficient, with the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands, to pay the economical expenses 
of government. In levying a Tariff, Congress exercises a 
taxing power, and may select the objects. Some articles 
will bear higher revenue than others. 


“Congress may, and ought to discriminate, but should take care 
that all the great interests, including manufactures agriculture, com- 
merce, navigation, and the mechanic arts, should as far as practica- 
ble, derive equal advantages from the incidental protection which a 
just system of revenue duties may afford. Taxation, direct, or indi- 
rect, is a burden, and should be imposed so as to operate, as equally, 
as may be, on all classes, in proportion to their ability.” 


It may be asked, how are these interests to receive equal 
advantages from the selection of articles on which, to im- 
pose duties for revenue? and answered,—that they should 
be selected for the very purpose of consummating that 
equality. But, however honestly the President would exe- 
cute such a power, and we do not doubt, that he would 
execute it honestly, if it were his duty, and within his 
province, yet, we have seen no cause for any confident 
hope, that it will be so executed by the Congress of the 
United States. The President declares, that, to make the 
taxing power a benefit to one class, necessarily increases 
the burthen of the other, and would be manifestly unjust. 
Can it be doubted, that those who seek the imposition of 
high duties, see their benefit in it? The Tariff of 1842, 
is said, by both Mr. Polk and Mr. Walker, to violate cardi- 
nal principles,—inasmuch as it is unjust and unequal,— 
favoring some to the injury of others,—and most especially 
oppressing the poor, for the benefit of the rich ;—taxing 
necessities instead of luxuries, favoring capital at the ex- 
pense of labor, increasing the profits of the manufacturer, 
while it lowers the wages of the laborer;—placing false 
values on many articles, thereby greatly increasing the tax 
on such articles; exempting many articles entirely from 
duties, for the benefit of one class, to the injury of all 
37 VOL. 1x.—No. 18. 
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others, and entirely, or partially prohibiting many articles, 
greatly to the injury of the revenue ;—in short, imposing 
unjust burdens on the farmer, planter, commercial man, 
mechanic, and laborer, for the exelusive benefit of the 
manufacturing capitalist. The fact does not escape the 
President, that manufacturers, of all classes, stand towards 
the government in the most fortunate position. In the 
same degree, as the necessities of government compel the 
imposition of duties for revenue, in that same degree are 
they protected. Hence, the evident interest they always 
feel, for an extravagant, warlike government. War, so 
lamentable in its effects to all others, is a boon to them. 

Mr. Walker has stated facts of immense consequence, 
which are unanswerable: 

“The receipts for the first quarter of the year 1845, were less, by 

2,011,885 90, than the receipts of the same quarter, last year. 
Among the causes of decrease, is the progressive diminution of the 
importation of many highly protected articles.” 

While the importation of articles for the consumption of 
the manufacturers increases, others, highly burthened for 
their benefit, cease to come in at all, or are much dimin- 
ished, to the yearly increasing injury of the revenue. Of 
the specific duties, the highest, especially intended for the 
benefit of the manufacturer, produce less revenue, than the 
lowest,—those subject to an ad valorem. Some articles of 
general consumption, the use of which could not be dis- 
pensed with, produced an immense amount of revenue, 
and, of course, great gain, great advantage to the parties 
protected, in keeping up their prices to that of the imported 
articles, with the heavy duty added to it. For instance,— 
coal, iron, sugar, and molasses, yielded, last year, six mil- 
lions of revenue, at an average rate of 60 per cent. ad valo- 
rem,—and thereby added 60 per cent. to the gains of the 
protected party! Mr. Walker recommends, that the duties 
on these articles should be reduced to 20 per cent., for the 
benefit of the revenue ; and if Congress wants more reve- 
nue, that the free articles should be taxed. We confess, 
that we can see no reason why any article should be free, 
unless, as in the case of Ireland, bread-stuffs should be 
made an exception, if the country were in a state of starva- 
tion. Mr. Walker states the amount of duties on Scotch 
cotton-bagging to be 55.20 per cent.; that on gunny-bag 
123.11. Only $66,064.50 revenue, is derived from this 
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source, so much has the foreign article been forced from 
our market, for the benefit of tharty manufacturers! But, 
of course, Mr. Clay, being one of them, we should not 
complain. Mr. Walker proceeds to say : 


“As five-sixths of the cotton crop is exported abroad, the same 
proportion of the bagging around the bale is exported, and sold 
abroad at a heavy less, growing out of a deduction for tare. Now, 
as duties are designed to operate only on the domestic consumption, 
there ought to be a drawback of the whole duty on cotton-bagging, 
re-exported around the bale, on the same principles. on which draw- 
backs are allowed in other cases. The cotton planting is the great 
exporting interest, and suffers from the Tariff in the double capacity 
of consumer and exporter. Cotton is the great basis of our foreign 
exchange, furnishing most of the means to purchase imports, and 
supply the revenue. It is the source of two-thirds of the revenue, 
and of our foreign freight and commerce; upholding our commer- 
cial marine, and maritime power. It is also a bond of peace with 
foreign nations, constitating a stronger preventive of war, than 
armies or navies, forts or armaments. At present prices, our cotton 
crop will yield an annual product of $72,000,000; and the manufac- 
tured fabric, $504,000,000 ; furnishing profits abroad to thousands of 
capitalists, and wages to hundreds of thousands of the working 
classes ; all of whom would be deeply injured by any disturbance, 
growing out of a state of war, to the direct and adeauate supply of 
the raw material. if our manufacturers consume 400,00U pales, it 
would cost them $12,000,000 whilst selling the manufactured fabrie 
for $84,000,000 ; and they should be the last to unite in imposing 
heavy taxes upon that great interest which supplies them with the 
raw material, out of which, they realize such large profits. Accom- 
panying the drawback of the duty on cotton-bagging, should be the 
repeal of the duty on foreign cotton, which is inoperative and delu- 
sive, and not desired by the domestic producer.” 


The fact, says Mr. W., that a Tariff Bill can only origi- 
nate in the House, is an acknowledgment, that the only 
proper object of such a bil] is revenue; and wherever it 
departs from that object, in whole, or in part, either by 
total, or partial prohibition, it ‘violates the purpose of the 
grant. He states a fact, which cannot be disputed, that 
the Tariff of 1843, instead of augmenting the wages of 
labor, as the manufacturers pretended it would do, has 
diminished them; and that, as the profit of capital invested 
in manufactures, is augmented by a protective Tariff, the 
power will be vested in the manufacturers to regulate 
wages. They are not the men to pay more than they will 
be compelled to do. The control of such capital, over the 
wages of labor, must, in the end, become irresistible; and 
must, of course, become as decided over the laborer, who 
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receives their wages. Thus, an aristocracy is established, 
on as firm, but not as respectable basis, as that of Great 
Britain. Combinations, Strikes, and Trades Unions must 
soon follow, attended by violence and bioodshed ; and we, 
too, will have our “dragooning at Manchester.” 


“At least two-thirds,” says the Secretary of the Treasury, “of the 
taxes imposed by the present Tariff, are paid, not into the Treasury, 
but to the protected classes. The revenue jrom imposts, last year, 
exceeded twenty-seven millions of dollars. This, in itself, is a heavy 
tax; but the whole tax imposed upon the people, by the present Ta- 
riff, is not less than eighty-one millions of dollars—of which, twenty- 
seven millions are paid to the government upon the imposts, and fifty- 
four millions to the protected classes, in enhanced prices of similar 
domestic articles.” 


The limits of this article, will not allow of our bringing 
to the more particular notice of the reader, the many inter- 
esting facts, (proving the truth of our views,) which are 
furnished by the answers to Mr. Walker’s circular. One 
circumstance deserves especially to be noticed. ‘The manu- 
facturers, with very few exceptions, declined answering his 
questions, or giving any information as regarded their 
profits and surplus, or in relation to the wages of labor. 
We all remember the numerous accounts published, during 
the last summer, of their enormous profits, of from 20 to 
30 per cent. A Massachusetts manufacturer acknowledges, 
that they now make “splendid profits,” of 25 per cent. 

Coming to the South, it refreshes one to meet candid and 
honest answers from manufacturers themselves. Mr.Schley, 
of Augusta, who is the proprietor ot the Richmond factory, 
informs us, that up to 1844, his clear profits were 19 per 
cent. per annum,—since that time, 25 per cent. ;—that 
money, in the State of Georgia, yielded 8 per cent., and 
planting not more than 5 or 6 per cent. profits ;—that he 
was not affected by foreign competition, “because the weight 
of our coarse goods, together with the expenses of trans- 
porting the raw material, and importing the manufactured 
goods, are a sufficient protection against Europe, or the 
Northern or Eastern States ;’—that no duty, whatever, was 
necessary, to enable the cotton manufacturer to enter into 
competition, in the home market, with similar articles im- 
ported. He further says, that the minimum duties now, 
are equivalent to 100 per cent. ad valorem. We may, on 
some other occasion, continue this subject. 
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The number of manufacturing capitalists, who derive 
the benefit of this law, does not exceed ten thousand! 
These are not our Norman, but our Northern conquerors. 

If England changes her policy, Mr. Walker, very justly, 
thinks all Europe must do the same. Well has Mr. Walker 
thrown out the following warning to the manufacturers, of 
what must be the end, if, to continue their system, they 
combine to force us into a war with England: 


“The condition of our foreign relations, it is said, should suspend 
the reduction of the Tariff. No American patriot can desire to arrest 
our onward career in peace and prosperity; but if, unhappily, such 
should be the result, it would create an increased necessity for redu- 
cing our present high duties, in order to obtain sufficient revenue, to 
meet increased expenditures Indeed, many of the duties are 
becoming dead letters except for the purpose of prohibition; and, 
if not reduced, will ultimately compel their advocates to resort to 
direct taxation to support the government In the event of war, 
nearly all the high duties would become prohibitory, from the in- 
creased risk and cost of importations; and if there be, indeed, in the 
opinion of any, a serious danger of such an occurrence, it appeals 
most strongly to their patriotism, to impose the lowest revenue duties 
on all articles, as the only means of securing, at such a period, any 
considerable income from the Tariff.” 


To conclude, we must say, that Mr. Polk and Mr. Walker 
have done their duty, and trust the democratic party in the 
halls of Congress may do theirs. The combination of 
interested men may, for a time, yet delay the full operation 
of these principles. Their friends may yet be doomed to 
further and other mortifying disappointments and treachery ; 
but the period must come, when they will surmount all 
opposition, and all men will feel and acknowledge their 
happy influences. 


Magna est veritas, et prevalebdit. 
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Art. VI.—Tue Army 1n Texas. 

1. Instructions to Brevet Brigadier General Zacuary 
Tavytor, on his taking command of the Army of Ob- 
servation. 1844. 

2. Instructions to Brevet Brigadier General Zacuary 
Tay tor, on his being ordered to the Texan Frontier. 
Army Orders, June, 1845. 

3. Texas and the Texans. By H.S. Foore, Esq. 


THE most careless reader of American history, must be 
struck by the frequency with which defeat and disaster 
have befallen our land forces, whilst triumph and success 
have almost invariably crowned the gallantry of our tars. 
The “piece of striped bunting,” displayed from the mast- 
head, has ever been the sure signal of brilliant conquest; 
but, unfurled on the battle field, the almost unerring presage 
of disgrace and ruin. At home and abroad, on the high 
seas, and on inland lakes and bays, the star-spangled ban- 
ner has floated over our canvass only as the telegraph of 
victory. The Mistress of the Ocean, with dismay, has seen 
it waving proudly aloft in her own waters,—the haughty 
Gaul has quailed, and the fierce Corsair lowered his bloody 
flag, before it. Even in the infancy of the republic, Paul 
Jones made the proud Briton, boasting of ocean supremacy, 
feel insecure within sight of his own chalky cliffs. Since 
his day, how illustrious have been the achievements of 
Perry, McDonough, Decatur, Hull and Porter! We do not 
wonder that the Navy has become the national pet, and that 
even the agrarian demagogues, who, session after session, 
to gain a little capital with ignorant constituents, make rabid 
attacks on the “epauletted loafers’”* of the Army, tremble to 
jeopard their popularity by whispering the words “Naval 
Reform,” and “Naval Retrenchment.” “Gallant tar,” and 
“mercenary soldier,” have become household words. The 
people believe in the invincibility of the one, but have con- 
fidence neither in the efficiency nor valor of the other. 
They are almost ready to conclude, either that salt air and 
salt junk are courage-giving, or that there is an emascula- 
ting quality in the coarse rations of pork and beans, upon 
which Uncle Sam feeds his Horse and Foot. But we, who 


* The classic expression of a refined western member. 
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believe in the identity of national character, and are not 
over-weening admirers of the Navy, unhesitatingly assert, 
that there is evidence of much true heroism to be found in 
the annals of the American Army, at different periods of our 
history. We point, for the proof, with proud confidence, to 
Bunker Hill, held with the firmness of the deathless defend- 
ers of ''hermopyle,—to King’s Mountain, won by raw back- 
woodsmen with the gallantry of the trained veterans who 
stormed the heights of Ciudad Rodrigo ;—to Lundy’s Lane, 
where blood flowed freely as on the bridge and causeway of 
Arcola,—to New-Orleans. where the laurels, plucked by Na- 
poleon’s conquerors in the fastnesses of Spain, withered be- 
neath the scorching fire of Southern chivalry. But, dis- 
guise it as we may, the truth is but too apparent, that our 
land troops, fighting well when defending their altars and 
firesides, have always been discomfitted when off their na- 
tive soil, and covered with eternal infamy by their wretched 
attempts at invasion. It would almost seem that the sneer 
is not unmerited, that, beyond the hearing of the lowing of 
their cattle, our stout yeomanry become weak and nervous 
as girls, and our cockney Hotspurs timid as startled deer, 
when distant from the sounds of their city bells. The fail- 
ure, from ill-concert, of the intrepid, but unfortunate, Mont- 
gomery,—the ignominious surrender of the cowardly Hull, 
—the total overthrow of the brave, but unskilful, inefficient 
Van Rensellier,—the disgraceful failure of the gasconading 
Smythe,—the miserable abortion of the feeble Dearborn, and 
the calamitous expedition of the timid Wilkinson, are all 
facts too familiar to admit of disguise. But should the sol- 
dier blush for these army disasters, and wish to conceal 
them? Are they attributable to the subordinate officers and 
men, or to the imbeciles, who directed, and the dotards, who 
led them? We confidently aver, that if, at the close of the 
last war, greener bays adorned the prows of our national 
ships, than the standards of our regiments, it was because 
those ships were steered by youthful hands, worked by ex- 
pert mariners, and but little constrained in their movements 
by the fettering orders of an imbecile department. Youth- 
ful guidance, good seamanship, and freedom of action, were 
the prime cause of, naval superiority ;—servile government, 
raw levies, and restrictive orders, the chief elements of army 
weakness. At the commencement of hostilities, the quar- 
ter decks of our national vessels were trodden by young 
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commanders, the marquees of our encampments filled with 
worn out veterans, heroes of the Revolution. Our sea cap- 
tains, young, vigorous, brave, were eager to hear the crush- 
ing of bulwarks and falling of spars ;—our generals old, in- 
firm and timid, trembled at the report of a child’s pop-gun. 
Our naval heroes were ready for the helm in battle and in 
storm,—and our army dotards, fit only for the nursery of 
their grand-children. Youthful blood warmed the hearts 
ofa Perry, a Bainbridge, and a Stewart, but “a cold slow 
puddle crept” through the veins of a Hull, a Wilkinson, and 
a Dearborn. How could the results have been otherwise 
than different, under commanders so totally dissimilar? 
the one exulting in danger, the other, shuddering at the rus- 
tle of a leaf by the summer breeze. Again, the materiel in 
the Navy was far superior to that in the Army. Militia 
trainings do not make soldiers, but whaling and trading 
voyages make bold, daring, expert mariners. Raw levies, 
though often brave, are never subordinate; but the sailors, 
transferred from our trading te our national vessels, were 
not only skilful, but were also well disciplined by the rigid 
service of the merchant marine. Such seamen could be 
relied upon from the moment of their enlistment, and, in 
fact, always faced the foe unflinchingly, even in their first 
engagements. Our militia, on the contrary, were some- 
times afflicted with constitutional scruples (as at Queens- 
town) about crossing into the enemy’s territory, when the 
crossing was attended with peril to life and limb; or they 
were seized (as in the Creek campaigns) with an irrepressi- 
ble desire to see their wives and sweethearts, and disbanded 
by regimeuts and brigades. We have assigned, as a third 
reason for the disparity between naval and military achieve. 
ments, that whilst our troops were fettered, hand and foot, 
by an imbecile department, it was impossible to shackle our 
squadrons. We attach more importance to this reason than 
to the other two. For, although we believe that had Scott, 
Gaines, and other youthful warriors, commanded armies in- 
stead of regiments, the disasters of 1812 and ’13 would 
scarcely have taken place,—and that they would not have 
occurred at all, if these armies, under such commanders, 
had been composed of disciplined soldiers, not raw levies ; 
we are yet disposed to ascribe the nugatory and calamitous 
military operations mainly to the ignorance and imbecility 
of the War Department. It is a part of the wretched, sus- 
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picious policy of our government, to entrust the command 
of the Army, not to distinguished officers, but to civilians, 
selected for their political influence, rather than their mili- 
tary knowledge. 

With a few brilliant exceptions, all the Secretaries of War 
have been totally ignorant of even the elementary principles 
of strategy and the science of war. Within a few years 
past, the seat, once occupied by a Calheun, has been filled 
by an ignorant brawler, more fit to lead a mob in a street 
row, than an Army on a Campaign. The incumbent, at 
the declaration of hostilities in 1812, knew more of pills 
than balls, of the effects of calomel than those of gunpow- 
der,—in fact, was scarcely able to distinguish sabre from 
musket, cutlass from rifle. But asa knowledge of lancets 
and blisters, unfortunately does not imply intimacy with the 
art of war, the worthy Doctor was compelled to resign in 
sublime disgust. Campaigns, planned and conducted by 
such men, must necessarily end in abortion and disaster. 
Hull’s retreat, and, in consequence, capture, were owing to 
his nervousness at the surprise of Mackinaw in his rear, 
thereby leaving the numerous tribes of hostile Indians free 
access to attack him: from that quarter and in flank. This 
important post was lost through the gross neglect of the 
War Department in not apprising the Lieutenant command- 
ing, of the commencement of hostilities. The first an- 
nouncement of war across the Atlantic, was received from 
the mouths of the cannon of our cruisers; the first intima- 
tions of it, on our own soil, at the great Northern bulwark 
against Indian incursions, was in the formal demand to 
surrender without firing a shot! Could success possibly 
have ettended the combined expedition of Wilkinson and 
Hampton under Armstrong’s administration, when Arm- 
strong was jealous of Wilkinson, and wanted the moral force 
or the will to compel Hampton to céoperate with him? 
How deplorable, too, must have been the ignorance and 
infatuation of the department to have persisted, disastrous 
campaign after disastrous campaign, in making paltry de- 
monstrations upon worthless forts and contemptible towns, 
instead of at once striking decisively at the heart of British 
power! That force was spent in the air, which, concen- 
trated in one vigorous blow upon the enemy, would have 
crushed him to the dust. Blood and treasure were wasted like 
water, to execute the foolish plans of ignorance and fatuity. 
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[t may be argued that the organization of the Navy, like 
that of the Army, placing it under the control of a’politician, 
utterly unacquainted with the duties of his Department, 
our fleets as well as our armies must contend with the em- 
barrassing orders and silly projects of imbecility. We all 
know, that at the breaking out of the war of 4812, had it 
not been for the urgent remonstrances of the officers of the 
Navy, an incompetent Secretary would have shut up inglo- 
riously in harbor those ever memorable vessels, which 
subsequently, by their brilliant achievements, placed our 
country upon its present proud eminence among the mari- 
time nations of the earth. Still, we contend, that an imbe- 
cile department cannot paralyze, in the Navy, as in the 
Army. The movement of vessels, unlike those of troops, 
cannot be accurately prescribed ; hence the latitude allowed 
naval commanders. Armies are ordered to march to given 
points, ships to cruise in certain seas, or, more indefinitely, 
in certain oceans. In 1812, many of our ships stole out to 
sea to escape the pusillanimous order, shutting them up in 
harbor, but our troops can never hope to escape from pusil- 
lanimity. A ship, fairly at sea, being beyond the reachof 
silly orders, may expect some liberty of action, but des- 
patches from the War Department can pursue the Army to 
the end of the earth. No hiding place, no refuge can be 
found for our land forces, until, discomfited and disgraced, 
in attempting to execute impossible commands, they find 
that the whole responsibility of failure has been meanly 
shifted to themselves. The dotard, at Washington, like the 
old man of the mountain, clings to his victim to the last 
gasp, but, then, more ungenerous and fiendish than the mon- 
ster of Eastern fable, coolly attributes the death to self-de- 
struction. Our squadron, free and unrestrained upon the 
wide ocean, sought their enemy wherever to be found, and 
then, yard arm to yard arm, showed the superiority of 
American gunnery and seamanship. Our armies, bound 
and restricted, were massacred by thousands, whilst vainly 
struggling to obey insane orders. 

History has been called philosophy teaching by example. 
Mournful have been the lessons tanght us of disasters from 
the mismanagement and stupidity of those high in power. 
Have these sad teachings profitted us? Would the same 
follies and misdeeds be perpetrated in the event of another 
war? It may not be uninteresting to investigate these 
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questions, sinceour mighty republic, in its gigantic strides 
to universal dominion on the North American Continent, 
may have to battle with the world in arms. 

A military expedition has been recently sent out solely 
under the direction and control of the Chief of the War 
Department, as the Commanding General was set aside. 
With an overflowing treasury, with arsenals teeming with 
arms of every description, with an experienced and ener- 
getic officer to carry out his minutest instructions, with 
disciplined soldiers ready to follow their officer even to 
inevitable destruction, and, Jast though not least, with the 
warnings. of the past, surely we might have reasonably 
expected from the Secretary a faultless combination of ex- 
cellence in the outfit, skill in the plan, and efficiency in the 
conduct, of this campaign. We propose an impartial review 
of this campaign, from its commencement until the present 
moment, and though truth will compel us to be unsparing 
of censure, yet it will be given with reluctance, and only 
from the sincere hope, that the exposure of past misman- 
agements may prevent their recurrence. 

In the spring of 1844, pending the negotiation for the an- 
nexation of ‘T’exas, two regiments of infantry, and one of 
dragoons, constituting a corps of observation, were con- 
centrated near the Sabine. The command of this corps or 
army, was entrusted to Gen. Taylor, a veteran officer, dis- 
tinguished for his gallantry on many a bloody field, and 
for his enduring constancy on many an arduous campaign. 
He was instructed, in general terms, to protect Texas from 
Mexican invasion during the negotiation, and, for this pur- 
pose, was vested with large definite and discretionary pow- 
ers, such as are not even granted to the Commander-in- 
Chief, but upon extraordinary occasions. In fact, so un- 
bounded was the confidence reposed, that, as the opposition 
presses complained, the war making power was delegated 
to a subordinate officer of our petty Army. But ample as 
were his powers, by some strong fatuity, Gen. ‘Taylor was 
not authorised to make any exploration of the country 
with whose defence he was entrusted, nor any survey of 
its coast, bays, harbors, inlets, etc. And this country was 
Texas, concerning which, there were ten thousand contra- 
dictory statements, and absolutely no reliable information 
whatever,— the Utopian dreamer and interested speculator 
tepresenting it as the El Dorado of hope, the land of pro- 
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mise,—the disappointed settler as a timberless waste, fit 
only for the wild horse of the desert, and the gaunt wolf 
of the prairie. ‘Time rolled on, the Senate, in their wis- 
dom, refused to add another brilliant star to our glorious 
constellation. The “Tyler treaty” was rejected, but “the 
Army of Observation” was still left on the banks of the 
Sabine, to inhale noxious vapors, and to broil beneath a 
tropical sun, poorly sheltered by wretched huts and rotten 
tents. Forgotten by all but their friends, the devoted little 
corps awaited, with anxiety, the result of the stormy Presi- 
dential contest, upon which their subsequent movements 
depended. A recent historian assures us, that democracies 
have a liquorish appetite for the acquisition of territory. 
In this instance, Mr. Alison’s assertion proved an “axioma- 
tic fact,” as a Georgia member says. “The sovereigns” of 
our vast republic declared, that they had not breathing 
space, and would have morc, and, adopting the rallying 
ery of “Texas and Oregon,” elected, by an overwhelming 
majority, the more territory candidate. Of course, the first 
measures of the new administration were directed to regain, 
if possible, the rejected prize. ‘The previous instructions 
to our Chargé to “the republic of the lone star” were 
renewed. He was “to make liberal offers, to promise a 
large and splendidly appointed army for the protection of 
the frontier, against the depredations of the marauding 
Mexicans,” etc. Won by his overtures, the Texians had 
once more consented to unite their destinies with the great 
American people. It remained for the new administration 
to make good those pledges. In compliance with our 
Chargé’s promise, the “Army of Observation,” augmented 
by one artillery company from Charleston harbor, S. C., 
was ordered to the Southern frontier of Texas in midsum- 
mer, 1845. The “large” army, promised by our Chargé, 
consisted then but of two regiments of infantry, one of 
dragoons, and a single company of artillery, in all fifteen 
hundred men. ‘The authorities at Washington thought 
that there would be an+immense sacrifice of life among 
troops sent, upon an active campaign, to a tropical region 
in the month of July. They therefore ordered out the 
minimum force, which they deemed competent to guard 
the Texan frontier until time for the winter operations to 
begin. The “Army of Observation” was then the forlorn 
hope, the advance guard,—to perish by disease or the 
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sword of the enemy. ‘To conceal its weakness, the pioneer 
detachment was baptized with the sounding title of “Army 
of Occupation,” and it was pompously announced, that a 
magnificent corps of artillery was one of the elements of 
this Army. But the Texas Army was not only to be 
“large,” but “splendidly appointed,” also. Let us examine 
its splendid appointment. The dragoon regiment had just 
been formed from a rifle corps, half of the men were raw, 
undisciplined recruits, many unable to ride; their horses, 
recently purchased, were small, weak and undrilled. The 
infantry regiments were enfeebled by their long exposure, 
in miserable tents, to the withering heat and drenching 
rains of a low southern latitude. The artillery were with- 
out their guns. Such was the “splendidly appointed” 
army, sent to a distant frontier, to repel the invasion of a 
country numbering nine millions of inhabitants! But, 
although the army was small and inefficient, yet, doubtless, 
the plan of the campaign was masterly, and ably executed 
under the auspices of Secretary Marcy, a hero of the last 
war, and a man of a lofty order of intellect. We will see. 
In the latter part of June, 1845, an artillery company, 
equipped as infantry, at Fort Moultrie, Charleston, 8. C., 
was ordered to New-Orleans, there to receive further orders. 
This company, armed only with muskets, sailed from 
Charleston on the 26th June; neither officers nor men 
having the remotest idea of the nature of the orders await- 
ing them in New-Orleans. On their arrival in that city, 
the 19th July, they found that, though ignorant themselves 
ot their ultimate destination, the whole Army, and all 
citizens curious about military movements, had known it 
almost from the moment of their embarkation at Charles- 
ton. ‘The expected instructions to the Lieutenant Com- 
manding, informed him that his company was to be 
aniel and equipped, as flying artillery, for the Texian 
campaign under Gen. Taylor; that horses would be sent 
him, and a battery for his use shipped from New-York for 
New-Orleans, upon the arrival of which, he was ordered to 
proceed with it to join Gen. Taylor at the mouth of the 
Sabine. As the age of giants, as well as that of chivalry, 
is gone, it would have been a serious undertaking for the 
company, unprovided with horses, to have dragged their 
cannon by hand through the marshes of Louisiana. For- 
tunately for them, they found Gen. Taylor in the crescent 
38 VoL. 1x.—Nno. 18. 
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city, with a brigade of infantry, (the 3d and 4th regiments, ) 
ready to embark for Aransas Bay, Texas, without having 
the slightest intention of approaching within two hundred 
miles of the Sabine. The 3d infantry left New-Orleans on 
the 21st, the 4th infantry and the company from Charles- 
ton, on the 23d of July. Their cannon not having arri- 
ved, the artillery company sailed without them. These 
guns reached them two months afterwards ; their horses 
have not yet made their appearance! 'To some it may 
seem strange, that the artillery company was sent away 
with muskets only, leaving a splendid battery in park at 
Fort Moultrie, where such battery was utterly useless, to 
await, in New-Orleans, the arrival of another battery from 
Watervliet arsenal, with all the contingencies of delay in 
outfit, delay in shipment, delay by baffling head winds, etc., 
etc. It was part of that wise, but mysterious policy of the 
War Department, which only the initiated can understand. 

Gen. 'l'aylor sailed from New-Orleans with three ships 
and two steamboats in search of the Bay of Aransas. His 
orders were to cross the Nueces, and he was told in New- 
Orleans, the western coast of Texas was a terra incognita, 
and no reliable chart of it could be procured. A pilot, 
however, was at length obtained for enormous wages, who 
professed a thorough knowledge of the Texan waters in 
general, and almost a friendly intimacy with the briny 
particles in the Bay of Aransas. He was put in charge of 
one of the vessels loaded with troops, and satisfactorily 
demonstrated, on his first entrance into port, that Texan 
pilots, unlike Popes, are not always infallible, by running 
his vessel aground among the breakers, where it inevitably 
would have gone to pieces, had not timely assistance been 
rendered. The captain of another of the vessels sailed 
along the coast, in sight of laud, for several days, seeking 
an inlet to enter. And when his ship was at length an- 
chored off St. Joseph’s Island, he roundly asserted, that it 
was the Island of Espiritu Santo! Gen. Taylor has been 
blamed for not using the United States topographical chart. 
The accomplished and indefatigable chief of the topogra- 
phical bureau had, with infinite pains and much ingenuity, 
prepared a map of Texas from a vast collection of Texan 
maps and charts, each one differing, in toto, from all the 
others. Remembering the maxim, in medio veritas, and 
that the juste mileu is always just right, our worthy 
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chief split the difference between them all, i. e., if, for 
instance, one map gave the length of some rivers, a hun- 
dred and twenty miles, and another but one hundred, he 
jotted down the true length as one hundred and ten miles ! 
The ingenious novelist, Dumas, wrote his fascinating inci- 
dents of travel without ever having been beyond the pre- 
cincts of “the joyous city.” His thrilling adventures with 
brigands, and his perilous ascents of the Alps, by no means 
interfered with strolls on the Boulevards and saunters in 
the Champs Elysées. The French, with just pride, boast 
of the originality of their ingenious writer. But surely 
we have more cause to celebrate the creative imagination 
and bold conception of our illustrious topographical chief. 
It was under the revealings of inspired genius, he was 
prompted to make a map of ‘Texas in his cosy studies at 
Washington. That was no ordinary mind, which con- 
ceived the bold design of making a map of a country thou- 
sands of miles distant, without survey or exploration, jot- 
ting down a shoal here, a reef there, an island at this place, 
and an inlet at that. The accuracy of this map may seem 
incredible, but we advisedly assert, that no place in Texas 
is more than forty miles from its topographical position. 
Upon the whole, we are disposed to exonerate Gen. Taylor 
from all blame in not using the government chart. In fact, 
we have heard, that our distinguished topographical chief 
prized his pet bantling as the apple of his eye, and far too 
highly, to entrust its guardianship to other hands. It is, 
therefore, highly probable, that Gen. ‘Taylor was not pro- 
vided with the ingenious chart. 

By the 3d of August, the whole “Army of Occupation” 
had landed at St. Joseph’s Island, about thirty miles from 
the Nueces. In compliance with orders, that river was yet 
to be crossed. A spot on, Corpus Christi Bay, near “Kin- 
ney’s Rancho,” and about three miles south of the Nueces, 
was selected as the site for the encampment. The Bay of 
Corpus Christi, though large and tempestuous, is connected 
with that of Aransas by a shallow, tortuous channel. The 
Army now found that, in their ignorance of the country, 
they had brought, as lighters, steam-boats drawing several 
feet of water too much for this channel. They were, there- 
fore, unable to move from St. Joseph’s Island, and by no 
possibility could they have ever crossed the Nueces, with 
the means with which they left the United States. Fortu- 
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nately for them, “Kinney’s Rancho,” a smuggling village, 
contained some light craft, which the smugglers generously 
proffered for a consideration. A few sail and row-boats 
were chartered, at enormous rates, and, with these, a single 
company was first sent across the Nueces. A detachment 
of forty men, armed only with muskets, to begin the inva- 
sion of a populous nation! Forty men were landed in the 
enemy’s* territory on the first day, but the average number, 
per day, afterwards did not exceed thirty. 'The disembark- 
ation of troops is usually effected under the protection of a 
powerful battery of cannon, but, in this case, there was a 
necessary departure from the usages of war, as the guns of 
the artillery company were snugly housed in Watervliet 
arsenal! Fifty resolute Mexicans, with one field piece, 
could have repelled all the skiffs that Gen. Taylor could 
have mustered, and prevented the landing of even a single 
United States’ soldier. Secretary Marcy projected the first 
campaign with infantry alone, that is to be met with in the 
annals of all time. Napoleon gained a diadem and immor- 
ioltty by despising the musty military maxims of his day. 
Surely our Secretary deserves at least a Congressional medal 
for inventing a new mode of invasion, regardless of the vul- 
gar prejudice concerning the essential necessity of the cé- 
operation of dragoons and artillery with infantry. he 
economy of this original system of warfare will recommend 
it to those time and money-saving utilitarians, who scoff at 
time-hallowed opinions and usages, and are sturdy advo- 
cates of turnpikes and rail-roads to knowledge: soon may 
ve expect them to adda shilling edition of “War made 
easy,” to their splendid library of cheap publications, such 
as, “French,” “German,” and “Italian without a master,” 
“Astronomy taught in four lessons,” etc., etc. We have 
said that our Secretary was a man of a lofty order of intel- 
lect, and has not his genius soared far above the loftiest 
flight of Napoleon? Even that skeptical general had some 
faith in the long established military principle, that infantry 
is weak and inefficient, unaided by dragoons and artillery. 
But the herculean mind of the modern Cesar, was not to be 
shackled by vulgar prejudices, though hoary with age. 


* We say enemy’s territory, for although Texas unjustly claims the 
country between the Nueces and the s io Grande, she has never been able 
to make good her claim; and all her attempts to seize it, have most sig- 
nally failed. 
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The 2d dragoons, an important, if not essential portion of 
the “Army of Occupation,” were not put in motion from 
Fort Jesup, in time to céoperate with the infantry on their 
first landing at Corpus Christi, and did not arrive fora 
month afterwards. We have every confidence in the wis- 
dom of the War Department, and do therefore implicitly be- 
lieve, that the dragoon regiments were delayed for some 
weighty reason: perhaps it was to demonstrate the practi- 
cability of the Secretary’s new mode of warfare. The Army 
had now crossed the Nueces, though the Mexican govern- 
ment had ‘declared, in the most solemn manner, that such 
aggressive act would be followed by immediate hostilities. 
And yet the War Department, with sagacious but inscruta- 
ble policy, did not deem it necessary to establish any com- 
thunication between the Army, upon a supposed bloody 
campaign, and the seat of government, whence all army 
orders emanate. Gen. Taylor had to rely, for his instruc- 
tions, solely upon the sail vessels, which occasionally 
brought in army supplies ; though, at that season, such ves- 
sels had to contend against head winds and counter cur- 
rents. (Until this moment, Feb. L5th, no other communi- 
cation has been established.) On the 13th of August, a 
little schooner, laden with government stores, was wrecked 
on Aransas bar. A part of the army letters and papers 
reached the shore in safety. ‘Two evenings after the wreck, 
a drummer boy found, on the beach, a package addressed to 
Gen. Taylor, which had been sent him from New-Orleans. 
This proved to be the celebrated war proclamation of the 
Mexican government. Deceived by its belligerent tone, 
and having no instructions from the War Department, and 
without even the hope of any, Gen. Taylor announced, in 
orders to the troops, that war had been declared. There 
were now about four hundred men across the Nueces,—the 
rest were still at St. Joseph’s Island. Had there been ten 
thousand soldiers at that Island, they would have been ut- 
terly useless, in case of an immediate attack upon the en- 
campment at Corpus Christi, as, by no possibility, could 
more than thirty men, per day, be transported to that place. 
Such attack all expected, from the General to the lowest 
private. On the 16th, the smugglers reported, that Arista, 
rapidly advancing with three thousand choice troops, was 
not more than eighty miles distant. There were no dra- 
goons to ascertain the truth of this report,—no artillery to 
3S* 
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nately for them, “Kinney’s Rancho,” a smuggling village, 
contained some light craft, which the smugglers generously 
proffered for a consideration. A few sail and row-boats 
were chartered, at enormous rates, and, with these, a single 
company was first sent across the Nueces. A detachment 
of forty men, armed only with muskets, to begin the inva- 
sion of a populous nation! Forty men were landed in the 
enemy’s* territory on the first day, but the average number, 
per day, afterwards did not exceed thirty. The disembark- 
ation of troops is usually effected under the protection of a 
powerful battery of cannon, but, in this case, there was a 
necessary departure from the usages of war, as the guns of 
the artillery company were snugly housed in Watervliet 
arsenal! Fifty resolute Mexicans, with one field piece, 
could have repelled all the skiffs that Gen. Taylor could 
have mustered, and prevented the landing of even a single 
United States’ soldier. Secretary Marcy projected the first 
campaign with infantry alone, that is to be met with in the 
annals of all time. Napoleon gained a diadem and immor- 
tality by despising the musty military maxims of his day. 

Surely our Secretary deserves at least a Congressional medal 
for inventing a new mode of invasion, regardless of the vul- 

gar prejudice concerning the essential necessity of the cé- 
operation of dragoons and artillery with infantry. ‘The 
economy of this original system of warfare will recommend 
it to those time and money-saving utilitarians, who scoff at 
time-hallowed opinions and usages, and are sturdy advo- 
cates of turnpikes and rail-roads to knowledge: soon may 
ve expect them to adda shilling edition of “War made 
easy,” to their splendid library of cheap publications, such 
as, “French,” “German,” and “Italian without a master,” 
“Astronomy taught in four lessons,” ete., ete. We have 
said that our Secretary was a man of a lofty order of intel- 
lect, and has not his genius soared far above the loftiest 
flight of Napoleon? Even that skeptical general had some 
faith in the long established military principle, that infantry 
is weak and inefficient, unaided by dragoons and artillery. 
But the herculean mind of the modern Cesar, was not to be 
shackled by vulgar prejudices, though hoary with age. 


* We say enemy’s territory, for although Texas unjustly claims the 
country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, she has never been able 
to make good her claim; and all her attempts to seize it, have most sig- 
nally failed. 
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The 2d dragoons, an important, if not essential portion of 
the “Army of Occupation,” were not put in motion from 
Fort Jesup, in time to céoperate with the infantry on their 
first landing at Corpus Christi, and did not arrive fora 
month afterwards. We have every confidence in the wis- 
dom of the War Department, and do therefore implicitly be- 
lieve, that the dragoon regiments were delayed for some 
weighty reason: perhaps it was to demonstrate the practi- 
cability of the Secretary’s new mode of warfare. The Army 
had now crossed the Nueces, though the Mexican govern- 
ment had declared, in the most solemn manner, that such 
aggressive act would be followed by immediate hostilities. 
And yet the War Department, with sagacious but inscruta- 
ble policy, did not deem it necessary to establish. any com- 
munication between the Army, upon a supposed bloody 
campaign, and the seat of government, whence all army 
orders emanate. Gen. Taylor had to rely, for his instruc- 
tions, solely upon the sail vessels, which occasionally 
brought in army supplies ; though, at that season, such ves- 
sels had to contend against head winds and counter cur- 
rents. (Until this moment, Feb. L5th, no other communi- 
cation has been established.) On the 13th of August, a 
little schooner, laden with government stores, was wrecked 
on Aransas bar. A part of the army letters and papers 
reached the shore in safety. ‘Two evenings after the wreck, 
a drummer boy found, on the beach, a package addressed to 
Gen. Taylor, which had been sent him from New-Orleans. 
This proved to be the celebrated war proclamation of the 
Mexican government. Deceived by its belligerent tone, 
and having no instructions from the War Department, and 
without even the hope of any, Gen. Taylor announced, in 
orders to the troops, that war had been declared. There 
were now about four hundred men across the Nueces,—the 
rest were still at St. Joseph’s Island. Had there been ten 
thousand soldiers at that Island, they would have been ut- 
terly useless, in case of an immediate attack upon the en- 
campment at Corpus Christi, as, by no possibility, could 
more than thirty men, per day, be transported to that place. 
Such attack all expected, from the General to the lowest 
private. On the 16th, the smugglers reported, that Arista, 
rapidly advancing with three thousand choice troops, was 
not more than eighty miles distant. There were no dra- 
goons to ascertain the truth of this report,—no artillery to 
3S* 
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defend the encampment. So the orders were given to in- 
trench. But the Army was totally unprovided with in- 
trenching utensils, pick-axes, shovels, etc., ete. Only a few 
old broken spades could be procured. With these, and 
some ingeniously contrived substitute tools, the troops went 
cheerfully to work, and threw up, ina few days, a solid 
field-work, a few yards from the beach, protected, in rear, 
by the Bay. But there were no cannon to be mounted in 
it, and had Arista indeed appeared with a powerful battery, 
he could, by a distant fire, have demolished the breast- 
work, and annihilated its defenders, without losing a single 
man. Was there ever an invading army situated like ours ? 
Without teams and wagons to make a forward movement, 
without.cannon to defend their position, and without ves- 
sels to effect a retreat,—absolutely unable io advance, stand, 
or fly! Cut off, too, from all communication with the Uni- 
ted States, the troops could expect no succor, could scarcely 
even hope that their fate would ever be known to their 
friends, should disaster befal them. And yet, under these 
trying circumstances, they were confident and cheerful, 
and would have exulted at the sight of the tall plumes and 
prancing steeds of Mexico’s chivalry. Vague rumors at 
length reached New-Orleans, of the precarious situation of 
Gen. Taylor. The indignant citizens cried out shame 
upon the Department, that had sent a gallant veteram into 
the field without the armaments and munitions of war, to 
be sacrificed by a savage foe, and with true Southern chi- 
valry, promptly despatched two companies of artillery to 
his assistance. The press throughout the Union censured 
the War Department for sending, upon a distant campaign, 
so small a force, and demanded its reinforcement. Forty- 
five additional companies were therefore ordered out. Con- 
strained to yield to popular clamor, even the Secretary aban- 
doned his favorite mode of warfare, together with his hopes 
of a gold medal, and consented, though with pain, to the 
sending of three batteries of artillery. 

Let us pause here a moment, to make a concise review of 
this wretched farce. We have seen an army concentrated, 
for fifteen months, on the Southern borders of the United 
States, for the express purpose of being ready, at a moment’s 
warning, to proceed to any point of ‘Texas threatened with 
invasion ; but, notwithstanding, unauthorized -to gain any 
information with regard to the nature of this unknown coun- 
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try, and the character of its coast. We have seen this 
army, badly armed and equipped, embark at New-Orleans, 
with an ignorant pilot, an inaccurate chart, and absolutely 
without the means of ever reaching the territory they were 
ordered to seize. We have seen them landing inthe ene- 
my’s territory from little boats, in detachments of thirty 
men, armed only with muskets, and provided with but four 
or five rounds of cartridges! We have seen them cooped 
up in a field-work, entirely at the mercy of the foe, should 
he have appeared ;—the only alternative being to surrender 
ingloriously, or to perish from cannon shot, with their mus- 
kets in their hands, without even having fired them at the 
distant enemy. Disheartening as was their position, still 
we found them cheerful, subordinate, and eager for the 
fight. Now we ask, Upon whom would the blame have 
rested, had the ‘Texan expedition, like the Canadian inva- 
sions, ended in disaster and surrender, or abortion and dis- 
grace? Would it have fallen upon the imbecile depart- 
ment, or upon the gallant veteran and his little force? If 
the two able-bodied, well-disciplined regiments of infantry, 
the pride and flower of the army, had been repulsed in at- 
tempting to land at Corpus Christi, by a handful of ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, diminutive Mexican vagabonds, would not the 
“Army of Occupation” have become “a hissing, a by-word 
and a reproach!” Had Arista captured or destroyed the 
field-work without losing a man, would any of our‘officers 
or soldiers have ever dared afterwards to acknowledge, that 
they had been in it! But withan enterprising enemy, cap- 
ture or destruction would have been inevitable, though 
every man in the “Army of Occupation” had displayed the 
intrepidity of a Ney, or the daring recklessness of a Lannes. 
This result clearly would have been attributable to the in- 
competency and mismanagement of the War Department. 
How can our army be expected to strike with vigor and 
effect, with this incubus ever over it, crushing every effort 
and energy? ‘The torpedo influence of a granny at Wash- 
ington paralyzes the national arm even in the wilds of 
Texas. It is felt in garrison, in camp, and even on the bat- 
tle-field, amidst the roar of cannon and clash of steel. How 
often has it extinguished ardor, blighted courage, and struck 
the soldier’s musket from his nerveless grasp! Of what 
avail are military talents in the commander, discipline and 
courage in his troops, when their mightiest efforts may be 
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defeated by incapacity and pusillanimity? How often have 
the most splendid plans of genius been thwarted for some 
puerile design! Why are thousands yearly lavished upon 
the national academy, for imparting scientific and strategic 
knowledge, when this knowledge must ever afterwards be 
subordinate to ignorance? It isa melancholy fact, that the 
soldier, who has devoted himself to the science of war from 
his childhood, can never rise above an inferior grade, whilst 
the command of the Army is entrusted to a politician, who 
has gained distinction by courting the mob. In vain does 
the blood, uselessly shed on a hundred fields, cry out against 
the folly and cruelty of the system. The ear is stopped 
against its cry, the eye averted from the monuments of our 
disgrace, and another war will present the same series of 
follies and disasters, 

We have exposed the gross mismanagement in the Texan 
campaign. It now becomes our painful task to allude to 
the sickness, suffering and death, from criminal negligence. 
Two-thirds of the tents furnished the army, on taking the 
field, were worn out and rotten, and had been condemned 
by boards of survey, appointed by the proper authorities, in 
accordance with the provisions of the army regulations on 
that subject. Transparent as gauze, they afforded little or 
no protection against the intense heat of summer, or the 
drenching rains and severe cold of winter. Even the dews 
penetrated the thin covering almost without obstruction. 
Such were the tents, provided for campaigning, in a coun- 
try almost deluged three months in the year, and more va- 
riable in its climate than any other region in the world,— 
passing from the extreme of heat to the extreme of cold 
within a few hours. During the whole of November and 
December, either the rains were pouring down with vio- 
lence, or the furious “northers” were shivering the frail tent- 
poles, and rending the rotten canvass. For days and weeks, 
every article, in hundreds of tents, was thoroughly soaked. 
During those terrible months, the sufferings of the sick, in 
the crowded hospital tents, were horrible beyond conception. 
The torrents drenched, and the fierce blasts shook the mi- 
serable couches of the dying. ‘Their last groans mingled 
in fearful concert with the howlings of the pitiless storm. 
Every day added to the frightfulness of the mortality. The 
volley over one grave would scarce have died on the air, 
when the ear would again be pained by the same melan- 
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choly sound. One procession would scarcely have been 
lost to sight, when the solemn tread of the dead-march 
would announce another. At ore time, one-sixth of the en- 
tire encampment were on thesick report, unfit for duty, and 
at least one half were unwell. Dysentery and catarrhal 
fevers raged like a pestilence. The exposure of the troops 
in flimsy tents, and their being without fires, aggravated 
these diseases, if they did not superinduce them. ‘The en- 
campment was on the edge of a vast prairie, sparsely co- 
vered with little “mottes” of muskeet trees. ‘I'o obtain a 
sufficiency of wood from these “mottes,” for cooking and 
camp fires, required a large number of excellent teams and 
wagons. But this did not accord with the peculiar notions 
of economy eutertained by our Quarter-Masters’ Depart- 
ment, whose policy is to save pence, if possible, and squan- 
der pounds any how,—to require a strict accountability for 
empty corn-sacks, worth six cents a piece, whilst chartering 
condemned steam-boats at hundreds per day.* The little 
weak mustangs of the prairies were therefore purchased, in- 
stead of large, powerful western horses, because the latter 
cost one hundred dollars per head, the former but ten. Our 
conscientious quarter-masters, in their anxiety to save the 
public funds, seem to have overlooked the time lost, and 
danger incurred, in breaking the mustangs,—their worth- 
lessness when taken, and their utter unfitness for wagoning 
purposes, and to have disregarded, perhaps despised, the 
sufferings of the troops for want of fires, whilst awaiting 
the development of the interesting experiment of convert- 
ing the wild colts of Texas into honest, plodding cart-horses. 
We readily concede that our quarter-masters had as much 
right to tamper, for the sake of experiment, with the health 
and comfort of the troops, as the War Department had 
‘with their lives. We even confess, that our sympathies 
were elicited, on witnessing the exultation of the great 
projector of the mustang experiment, upon his brilliant 
success. ‘The face of the ancient philosopher, at the mo- 
ment of crying Evgyxa, did not wear a holier radiance, than 
did that of the great projector, when he saw five of his 
mustangs pulling a loaded wagon that no two Irishmen in 


* The Dayton, whose explosion killed two officers and nine soldiers, was 
chartered for one hundred and thirty dollars per day, though she+had been 
condemned as highly dangerous eight years before. 
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the country could have drawn. The little ponies, in large 
northern harness, presented a most ludicrous appearance, 
reminding us of stripling substitutes at militia trainings in 
their daddies’ loose regimentals; the mustangs being as 
able to jump through their collars, as the boys to doff their 
big uniforms. Of course, with such wretched teams, only 
a scanty allowance of wood could be hauled for cooking 
purposes, none whatever for camp fires. As the winter 
advanced, the prairie became a vast quagmire, the roads 
almost impassable, the mustangs died by wholesale. and 
wood enough for cooking could not be procured. The 
encampment now resembled a marsh, the water, at times, 
being three and four feet in the tents of whole wings of 
regiments. All military exercises were suspended, the 
black gloomy days were passed in inactivity, disgust, sul- 
Jenness and silence. The troops, after being thoroughly 
drenched all day, without camp fires to dry by, lay down 
at night in wet blankets on the well soaked ground. We 
have seen them buoyed up with the hope of a fray, cheer- 
ful and hopeful, when certain death seemed to impend over 
them. But without occupation, without excitement, with- 
out the prospect of meeting the foe; to sit, day after day, 
and week after week, shivering in wet tents, and listening 
to the low wail of the muffled drum, as fellow-soldiers, 
perhaps beloved companions, were carried to their Jast rest- 
ing place, was not this enough,—more than enough, to try 
the discipline and fortitude of the best troops in the worl: ? 
If, under such painful and trying circumstances, the “smer- 
cenary soldier” murmured not, and was prompt, cheerful 
and zealous, in the discharge of duty, of what stern stuff 
must his revilers be made! If the men, who, at tattoo, lay 
gasping for breath in the sultry night air, and found, at 
reveillee, their wet blankets frozen around them, and their 
tents stiff with ice,* uttered no word of complaint, we cer- 
tainly must confess that the “bone and sinew,” the “sove- 
reigns” themselves, could scarcely have excelled these 
“hireling soldiers” in manly fortitude, inflexible. firmness, 
and unmurmuring obedience. 

Our sensitive Pay Department, taking seriously to heart 


* The “northers” were always preceded by oppressive sultriness in the 
atmosphere; the change then was frequently in a single night from 90° 
Farenheit to far below the freezing point. 
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the foul aspersion of being “mercenary,” that has been cast 
upon the United States’ troops, resolved to show the world, 
that they would endure the hardships of a campaign, and 
incur the dangers of the field, “without money and with- 
out price.” ‘T’o effect this noble design, a portion of them 
were therefore kept without pay for six months, and the 
rest for four months, although the law strictly requires pay- 
ment every two months. All were without the prospect, 
almost without the hope, of ever being paid, for although 
it was frequently reported that pay-masters were coming, 
the oft told story was at length disregarded, and the sol- 
diers began to believe that the pay-masters had dissolved in 
their own golden showers ; and when a real live one actu- 
ally showed himself in camp, he was as much an object 
of astonishment as the Grand Mogul would have been. 
The malicious have insinuated, that the non-appearance of 
the pay-masters, for so long a period, was not owing to their 
desire to wipe away the stigma from the army, but to their 
wholesome dread of the Dons, and to their refined antipa- 
thy to the discomforts of “the tented field.” We, however, 
are more charitable, .and unhesitatingly give them credit 
for an honest, though mistaken, zeal to elevate the “hireling 
soldiery” in the eves of the “sovereigns,” so disinterested 
in all their own actions. But although the pay-masters, in 
their experimenting, were actuated by purer motives than 
the quarter-masters, yet the pay, like the mustang experi- 
ment, was disgraceful and melancholy in its results. Offi- 
cers and soldiers, destitute cf funds, were compelled to 
borrow, upon the strength of pay due, of their more for- 
tunate companions, or of the Shylocks in search of victims 
that polluted the camp. Sick soldiers, directed by their 
surgeons to return to the United States, had either to re- 
main and die, or to submit to being shaved by unfeeling 
villains in their pension certificates and pay accounts, 
though the law requires the pay-masters to cash them in 
specie. The soldier, who had encountered the perils of a 
dangerous coast without chart or pilot, who had braved the 
horrors (ideal though they were) of southern malaria, and 
a savage foe ; who had endured hardships, discomforts and 
privation, until disease was preying upon his vitals, was 
left to die, like a dog, in camp, or to owe his salvation to 
the tender mercies of note-shaving knaves! We deprecate 
a repetition of the cruel experiment of the Pay Department, 
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though {it showed, that the hands of the “mercenaries” 
would still grasp firmly their colors even when “yellow 
dirt” did not glue them there. 

The cup of army suffering wanted but one drop more to be 
full to overflowing; that drop was not wanting long. On 
the first landing of the 3d and 4th infantry at Corpus Christi, 
“Kinney’s Rancho,” though a lawless, smuggling town, under 
the vigorous sway of its martial proprietor, was as quiet and 
peaceful as a villagein New-England. But every fresh arri- 
val of troops was followed by some portion of that vast horde 
of liquor-selling harpies, that are ever to he found in the 
train of all armies, ready to prey upon the simple and un- 
suspecting among the soldiers. Ina short time, hundreds 
of temporary structures were erected on the outskirts of the 
“Rancho,” and, in them, all the cut-throats, thieves and mur- 
derers of the United States and 'Texas, seemed to have con- 
gregated. Nosightcould have been more truly melancholy 
than that of their bloated and sin-marked visages, as they 
lounged through the purlieus of this modern Pandemonium. 
The air, by day, was polluted with their horrid oaths and 
imprecations,—and the savage yells, -exulting shouts, and 
despairing groans of their murderous frays, made night hi- 
deous. But, not content with confining their hellish deeds 
to their own worthy fraternity, they laid their worthless 
hands on the troops. Many of the soldiers, enticed to their 
dram-shops, were drugged with stupifying potions, and then 
robbed of their hard earnings, or murdered in cold blood. 
These fiendish acts were promptly reported to the Com- 
manding General, but he took no measures to bring the 
perpetrators to condign punishment, though the army was 
in the disputed territory, over which no civil jurisdiction 
was extended. Many censured him, and all were deeply 
pained at his refusing to proclaim martial law, thereby per- 
mitting theft and murder to go unpunished. But those, 
who know the iron will and generous nature of Gen. Tay- 
lor, knew that it was not from want of firmness and sym- 
pathy with his troops, that he declined to take summary 
vengeance upon the murderous wretches, who swarmed 
around the encampment like vultures around their prey ; 
but because he was fettered by the orders of an imbecile 
Department, fearing to offend “the sovereigns,” by permit- 
ting a military chieftain to exercise the functions of the civil 
magistrate. But, did not the soldiers themselves avenge 
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their murdered companions? No! they calmly acquiesced 
in the decision of their General. No punishing hand was 
raised, no act of violence committed. Surely the supremacy 
of military discipline was never more complete, the subordi- 
nation to martial authority never more perfect. The men 
who had been outraged, annoyed and distressed in every 
conceivable manner, allowed the butchers of their associates 
and friends to escape with impunity, because they were told 
that such was the will of a man thousands of miles off, who 
was ignorant and regardless of their wrongs and sufferings ! 
The high compliments of veterans, who had served in Eu- 
rope, were perhaps not merely idle words, when they said, 
that “the soldiers of the ‘Army of Occupation,’ in discipline, 
military skill, and martial bearing, were not inferior to the 
choicest troops that ever rallied around the eagles of Napo- 
leon.” 

Although we have already extended this article beyond 
our original intention, we cannot conclude it without ad- 
verting, once more, to the inefficiency and shameful miscon- 
duct of the Quarter-Master Department. With the expec- 
tation of remaining in camp, at Corpus Christi, during the 
rainy season, Gen. ‘T'aylor, at its commencement, ordered 
the quarter-masters to provide tent floors, so that the troops 
might not be compelled to sleep in mud and water. With 
all the enterprise that so distinguishes their department, they 
did succeed, in less than four months, in procuring plank for 
tent floors, but not until the rainy season was over, and 
Gen. Taylor was daily expecting orders to break up his en- 
campment. Withouta single accruing benefit, all that ex- 
pense was incurred, which might have materially contribu- 
ted to the comfort and health of the Army. 

Again, six months after the Army had taken the field, 
there were not teams and wagons enough to transport one 
half the troops ; so that, in case of hostilities, had a forward 
movement been ordered, it could only have been effected by 
detachments, and, in consequence, that most fatal of all mi- 
litary errors would have been committed, of permitting the 
enemy to attack and beat in detail. The few teams fur- 
nished, it is natural to think, were the choicest to be found 
in the west. For, it had been said, that though the “Army 
of Occupation” was small, the greater celerity of its move- 
ments, sone the superiority of the American horses, would 
contribute, as well as the greater bravery of its men, to 

39 VOL. 1x.—No. 1S. 
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make it more than a match for the largest Mexican force. 
Can any one for a moment suppose, that the quarter-masters 
were insane enough to adopt the weakness of their enemy,— 
to harness to their baggage wagons and provision trains, 
Mexican horses instead of American? How then can it be 
believed, that they only purchased little mustangs and oxen, 
to ensure rapidity in military operations ; though the mus- 
tang is as much inferior to the Mexican horse as the Mex- 
ican is to the American? Ninety yoke of oxen, and seve- 
ral hundred mustangs were bought, but not a single Ame- 
rican horse! Such madness is rarely to be found beyond 
the walls of lunatic asylums. 

We have said, that three batteries of artillery were added 
to the one which, at length, reached the company from 
Charleston. Horses were sent with two of them, to ma- 
nceuvre them rapidly on the field of battle, and to transport 
them wherever the Army might go. But the third came 
unprovided with horses,—none have yet been furnished it, 
and, if Gen. Taylor advances to the Rio Grande, as he now 
has permission to do, it must be left on the ground at Cor- 
pus Christi, or be dragged by oxen,—and, in that case, be 
useless in an engagement. For all the service that this bat- 
tery can render, it might as well be at Fort Monroe, Va., 
whence it came. 

When the New-Orleans volunteers left Corpus Christi, 
their artillery horses were turned over to the company from 
Charleston. This company, having always acted as infan- 
try, had never even seen a flying artillery drill,—half of the 
men could not ride,—many had never ridden at all, and, in 
motinting for the first time, made Mr. Winkle’s mistake as 
to which stirrup to use. [It was certainly an original idea 
in our Secretary, and one worthy of his genius, to convert, 
in a single day, a company of foot into light artillery. T'he 
military authorities say, that very few soldiers are fit for 
the light artillery arm,—that it requires picked men, bold 
and expert horsemen, etc.,—and that these only become good 
light artillerists after long practice in riding, driving, mana- 
ging and attending their horses, and in using the sabre; 
but our Secretary, untrammelled by musty maxims, decided 
that this selection and long practice were entirely useless, 
and that all that was necessary was simply to write, light 
company, A or B, instead of company, A or B, and, presto, 
the men would ride like Cossacks, and drive like Jehus. 
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However, as horses had at length been given to the com- 
pany from Charleston, it was the ardent desire of the Lieu- 
tenant Commanding—the peculiar views of the Secretary 
to the contrary notwithstanding,—to teach his men to ride 
and drive, and the sabre exercise. This seeming reflection 
on the Secretary’s theory, the loyal quarter-masters resolved 
to prevent, and, at the same time, to show to the world 
how economical they were. ‘They, therefore, refused to 
purchase any more hay and told the dragoons and light 
artillery, that they, themselves, must cut and haul the dry, 
sapless broom-straw of the prairie, and forage their horses 
on that. We approve this measure,—it was good economy ; 
and it taught the men the use of the scythe. We all know 
that it is far more important to teach troops to mow, than 
to be expert in military exercises, because farmers are more 
needed on a campaign than soldiers. Oh, that the golden 
visions and poetic fancies of our quarter-masters could be 
realized! We should see meek oxen, with dilated nostrils 
and sparkling eyes, proudly dashing along with splendid 
batteries of artillery ; we should see the fiery natives of the 
prairie, the wild mustangs with slow plodding pace, quietly 
dragging cart loads of pork and beans; we should see the 
men, who had been shivering all day from want of fires, 
in the wet and cold, lying laughingly down at night in the 
mud and water; we should see fierce veterans, whose 
delight was to inhale the reeking atmosphere of the car- 
nage field, laying aside their muskets, and grasping their 
scythes, in order that they might enjoy the perfume of the 
new mown hay;—truly we should see such wondrous 
changes on this little globe of ours, as would make us 
fancy ourselves in another planet! Both dragoons and 
light infantry were compelled to suspend all drills and mi- 
litary exercises, and to turn farmers in good earnest. But, 
in consequence of the horrible condition of the prairie, they 
were not able, with the most strenuous exertions, to procure 
a sufficiency of the juiceless broom-straw ; so that, for days 
in succession, during the terrible months of November and 
December, their horses were without a mouthful of even 
this wretched substitute for hay. The sufferings of these 
poor animals, under the terrible “northers,” would have 
softened the heart of the most unfeeling miser, and would 
have induced him to open his purse-strings for the purchase 
of nutritious forage; but our conscientious quarter-masters, 
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in their scrupulous care of the public funds, refused, though 
with hearts bleeding from compassion, to incur what they 
deemed an unnecessary expense. Those in the encamp- 
ment, who could not appreciate the Brutus-like firmness of 
the quarter-masters, insinuated that, as the army regulations 
positively required them to furnish an abundance of the 
best forage, they, by dispensing with some of their super- 
fluous luxuries purchased with United States’ money, might 
have relieved the sufferings of the horses, and, at the same 
time, retrenched the public expenditure. We decline ex- 
pressing any opinion on the subject, as we could not see 
their hearts, and read the high motives at work there. But 
we would deprecate the cruel system of economy, did we 
not feel, in our inmost hearts, the essential necessity of teach- 
ing soldiers how to use the scythe. In order, however, to 
teach this sublime art, it was found necessary to sacrifice 
much military instruction. We have said, that on taking 
the field, one of the companies of light infantry had never 
been drilled at all, and that the regiment of dragoons, hav- 
ing been formed but a short time previous, a large number 
of the men had never been taught to ride. As all drilling 
had to be suspended for foraging purposes, the artillery com- 
pany, at this moment, cannot perform a single manceuvre or 
evolution on the field,—and many of the “boid dragoons” 
dare not venture a brisker gait than an honest, plough-horse 
canter. And yet, it has always been the earnest desire of 
both the light artillery and dragoon officers and soldiers, to 
perfect themselves in the duties of their particular arm of 
service. Weadmire the zeal of the quarter-masters for re- 
trenchment, but would it not be better economy to disband 
the undrilled light artillery company, and the dragoons who 
cannot ride, since both must be useless in an engagement! 
Would it not be still better economy, to disband the whole 
“Army of Occupation?” ‘The Medical Department has 
been indefatigable in its exertions to relieve the sufferings 
in camp, and the commissariat has furnished an abundant 
supply of excellent provisions. But, if an advance move- 
ment be made towards the Rio Grande, we fear, that with 
the present inadequate means of transportation, there will 
be dreadful suffering among the troops, from want of medi- 
cal stores and the necessaries of life. We remember that 
though commissary supplies, in the greatest profusion, had 
been furnished the unfortunate Winchester, the Quarter- 
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Masters’ Department, inefficient then as now, having pro- 
vided no horses, his brave troops could only secure rations 
for a few days, by harnessing themselves to their wagons, 
and, when led into battle, had been subsisting on nuts and 
bark fora week. The rejoicings around the war-fires of the 
Indians, and the wailings in the noblest houses in Ken- 
tucky, announced the melancholy result of this wretched 
state of things. We are nocroakers, and we believe, that in 
courage, discipline and efficiency, our soldiers are inferior 
to no troops in the world,—but as human ingenuity has 
been tortured to the utmost in inventing obstacles and ob- 
structions to impede and annoy them, may we not fear that 
the terrible scenes of the River Raisin will be witnessed 
again on the banks of the Rio Grande? 





Art. VIL—The Knights Templars, by C.G. Apptson, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple. London. 
The Temple Church, by the same. London. 


THERE are many pains-taking men, who cultivate the 
soil with untiring diligence for many years, and yet are no 
richer in the day when they let go the plough-handle, than 
they were, when they took it first in hand; whilst some 
lucky dog turns up with his first furrow a mine of gold, 
and, with no particular merit that we can perceive, retires 
from the field with a fortune. 

Something not unlike this is to be observed in the field 
of literature. There are many laborers in this vineyard, 
whose bodies are bent with toil, and whose hearts are 
crushed with disappointment. ‘They have examined every 
acre of the soil, tried every variety of tillage, and ex- 
perimented upon every description of grain; but they 
have, as yet, reaped no harvest, and they are ready to lay 
down the instrument of their toil and die ;—not so much 
because they are disgusted with the employment, as be- 
cause they are disheartened by the success which others, 
with so much less labor, have achieved. 
39° 
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Who has not studied the history of the Crusades? and 
who hes pursued that study to any length, without feeling 
an ambitious desire to write aboutthem? And yet, who, in 
these late days, has been able to light upon any portion of 
that wide extended tract, which was not covered over, and 
over again, by the title deeds of claimants, and guarded by 
grants in folios, or pigmies, who made up for their want of 
size by their numbers. 

Not to mention the formidable list of names which Gib- 
bon refers to, in the course of his hundred pages on this 
subject, and whose works are beyond the reach of most 
American students, the common and cheap books concern- 
ing the crusades are so numerous, that he is a bold man who 
hopes, in the midst of such a redundancy of poetry and 
prose, to produce any thing sufficiently new or striking to 
receive the notice of the world. 

Mr. Addison has been this bold man, and what is more, 
he has had the good luck to accomplish, what he had the 
daring to attempt. 

The history of the Knights Templars, is the subject 
which he selected. It is a subject scarcely touched by 
many writers, and, therefore, comparatively novel; in the 
hands of this writer, it is seen to possess many of the pro- 
perties of an epic, and has, therefore, some of the attractions 
of poetry ; and, in addition to all this, its 560 pages come 
to us in a beautiful dress, with fair paper and types, silk and 
gold binding, and admirable lithographs. “The Knights 
Templars” is a book, therefore, which would find itself as 
much at home upon the centre table of the parlor, as upon 
the shelves of the library; and it is surprising that such a 
captivating volume, both for the reader and the student, has 
not, before this, fallen into the grasp of some of our long- 
armed publishers, and been presented to us in an American 
dress. ‘l'his will undoubtedly be done, as soon as the book 
is known; and, in the mean time, we present our readers 
with a sketch of that portion of history, which its ten chap- 
ters embrace. 

Mahomet did not exactly “put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes,” but he, and his followers together, came 
near doing it. In less than a hundred years, they spread 
from India to the Atlantic, and controlled Persia, the whole 
northern coast of Africa, and a large portion of the south of 
Europe. 
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It is easy to make men soldiers at any time, and easier 
when they are taught to believe that such is the will of 
God. There is no telling, therefore, where their conquests 
would have ended, if the armies of Allah had been content 
with fighting the infidels, and had not sometimes turned 
their weapons against themselves. Divisions among them- 
selves broke their power, and the Musselmans were sinking 
into sloth and decrepitude, until the tenth century, when 
their numbers were swelled, and their courage aroused, by 
fresh converts from the north. The ferocious and barbarous 
Turcomans, from the borders of the Caspian, who took the 
lands of the degenerate Arabs, were content also te embrace 
their religion. ‘They overran the greater part of the Asiatic 
continent, destroyed the churches of the christians, and the 
temples of the pagans, and slaughtered all who refused to 
embrace the koran, or branded them with a red hot horse 
shoe. 

Christian Europe was in greater danger at that moment, 
than it ever was before, or has been since; but the violation 
of the shrines, which Helena had built over the sepulchre, 
and other places, to which tradition had affixed sacred asso- 
ciations, and the insults and injuries which were experi- 
enced by pious pilgrims, “touched a vein of exquisite feel- 
ing,” says Gibbon, “and the sensation vibrated to the heart 
of Europe.” 

At this point opens the grand drama of the Crusades. 
Kings and monks, and men of every order and degree, ma- 
trons and maids, and even little children, crowd the scenes, 
and the curtain falls, at the end of the first act, upon the 
victorious army of the cross entering the walls of the holy 
city. 

And now commences the episode of the Templars. 
Though Jerusalem was in the hands of the crusaders, yet 
the infidels had not been driven out of Palestine. They 
carried on a sort of guerilla war against the foreigners, 
fighting the armed men as opportunity presented, and rob- 
bing and slaughtering the unprotected pilgrims at their 
leisure ; and it was 


“To alleviate the dangers and distresses to which these pious en- 
thusiasts were exposed, to guard the honor of the saintly virgins and 
matrons, and to protect the grey hairs of the venerable palmer, that 
nine noble knights, who had greatly distinguished themselves at the 
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seige and capture of Jerusalem, formed a holy brotherliood in arms, 
and entered into a solemn compact to aid one another in clearing the 
highways of infidels and robbers, and in protecting the pilgrims 
through the passes and defiles of the mountains to the Holy City, 

“Warmed by the religious and military fervor of the day, and 
animated by the sacredness of the cause to which they had devoted 
their swords, they called themselves the poor fellow-soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. They renounced the world and its pleasures, and, in the 
holy Church of the Resurrection, in presence of the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, they embraced vows of perpetual chastity, obedience, and 
poverty, after the manner of monks. Uniting in themselves the two 
most popular qualities of the age, devotion and valor, and exercising 
them in the most popular of all enterprises, the protection of the 
pilgrims and of the road to the holy sepulchre, they speedily acquired 
a vast reputation and a splendid renown. 

“At first,” we are told, “they had no church, and no particular 
place of abode, but in the year of our Lord 1118, (nineteen yeare 
after the conquest of Jerusalem by the crusaders.) they had rendered 
such good and acceptable service to the christians, that Baldwin the 
second, king ot Jerusalem, granted them a place of habitation within 
the sacred enclosure of the Temple on Mount Moriah, amid those 
holy and magnificent structures, partly erected by the christian em- 
peror Justinian, and partly built by the Caliph Omar, which were 
then exhibited by the monks and priests of Jerusalem, (whose restless 
zeal had led them to practice on the credulity of the pilgrims, and to 
multiply relics and all objects likely to be sacred in their eyes,) 
as the Temple of Solomon, whence the poor fellow-soldiers of Jesus 
Christ came, thenceforth to be known by the name of ‘the Knight- 
hood of the Temple ot Solomon.’ ” 


It may be well for us to explain, what Mr, Addison does 
not make very clear in the above involved sentences, that 
there were, and still are, two large buildings on, or near the 
site of Solomon’s Temple. On the southern verge of the 
hill stands a temple, built by Justinian, and dedicated to 
the Virgin. In the time of the crusaders, it was surrounded 
by various offices, which were used as hospitals, was called 
the temple of Solomon, and was given by the king to the 
knights Templars. North of this, on the same eminence, 
the Mount Moriah of the Bible, and on the other side of a 
large court, stands the much more magnificent and costly 
structure, which was built by Omar, and dedicated to Allah. 
By the crusaders, this was called the temple of the Lord, 
and when the crescent had been torn down, and the cross 
erected, it was occupied by an abbot and canons regular, 
and was devoted to the usual purposes of the religious 
houses of that age. Our author quotes James of Vitry, 
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Bishop of Acu, for the statement, “that the one is the temple 
of the Lord, the other the temple of Chivalry,—in the one 
are clerks, in the other knights.” 

This was the little seed from which sprang that immense 
tree, which soon sent forth its roots into every civilized 
country, and threatened to overspread and keep down the 
growth of every other power; and which was, at last, up- 
rooted and overthrown only by the most strenuous exertions 
of Popes and Kings. How does it illustrate the love of 
power in the human heart, and what a warning does it 
give to men, jealously to restrain corporations and societies 
to their original and avowed objects. At the end of a few 
years, the poor fellow-soldiers saw their occupation gone; 
but for more than two hundred years, they retained their 
corporate privileges, and found occupation in the acquisition 
of wealth, and in the maintenance of power. 

Such reflections force themselves on the mind, notwith- 
standing the enthusiastic championship of Mr. Addison ; 
and one of the great faults of the book, is, that our author 
never points to the moral which might be drawn from the 
history which he is narrating. He seems carried away by 
admiration for the doughty deeds of his heroes, and the 
strongest impression which he leaves upon the mind of the 
rapid reader, is one of regret that the age no longer calls for 
this species of chivalry ; and that an imitator in the present 
day, would obtain from it no other largess than a cell in 
Bedlam. 

Though a true history, so far as we have means of veri- 
fying it, the book has, therefore, much of the influence of 
a fiction; and unless the reader makes his reflections for 
himself, he rises from it at the close, as well prepared for 
the tilt and the tourney, as if he had been revelling in the 
scenes of “Ivanhoe” and the “Talisman.” 

But to preceed with our sketch. The poor fellow-sol- 
diers were not long content with the humble office which 
they had selected, of acting as escort to monks, women and 
children, in the journey from the coast to Jerusalem, but 
added to it, at once, the defence of the christian kingdom 
of Jerusalem, and of the whole eastern church. Their 
next step was to add to their number illustrious persons. as 
a sort of honorary members of their fraternity, and to accept 
from them an annual payment of money instead of personal 
service in the field. They became, in fact, a body guard 
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of the king; and enrolled among them, from time to time, 
the most ambitious and active men they could find, either 
among the pilgrims to Palestine, or among the chivalry of 
Europe. 

Not satisfied with the protection of Baldwin, they aspired 
to be recognized by the pope, and the great era of their 
history is their confirmation by the bull of Honorius. This 
was obtained principally through the influence of St. Ber- 
nard, the celebrated abbot of Clairvaux, to whom Hugh de 
Payens, the superior of the knights, and five other brothers 
of the order, went upon this business. 

St. Bernard became so much enlisted in their cause, that 
he not only used his influence for them with the pope, and 
the kings and nobles of Europe, but he engaged himself 
diligently in drawing up a system of rules for their guidance, 
in the large field of operations which they had now selected. 
These rules, drawn up under seventy-two heads, if we had 
room for them, would present a curious picture of the age, 
and show what a complete provision was made for the sub- 
jugation of the wills of all to the will of one. No private 
property could be held, no presents appropriated, no uno- 
pened letters received, no secrets preserved. Reward and 
punishment were left entirely to the “discretion of the 
superior,” and prompt obedience demanded at home and 
abroad. 

St. Bernard followed up this production by a long dis- 
cussion “in praise of the new chivalry,” which is so remark- 
able a document, that we cannot resist the temptation of 
putting our readers in possession of a portion of its seven- 
teen chapters. It is familiarly addressed to the master of 
the temple, and begins thus: 


“Once, twice, three times, if 1 am not mistaken, thou hast begged 
me, dearest Hugh, to exhort you and your brother-soldiers, and as I 
cannot shake the lance against the tyrannical enemy, at least to wield 
the pen.” 


He discriminates, at great length, between the secular 
soldier, and him who has taken upon him religious vows. 


“From the disposition of the heart, not by the event of the fight, is 
to be estimated either the jeopardy, or the victory of the christian. 
If fighting with the desire of killing another, thou shouldest chance 
to get killed thyself, thou diest as a man-slayer ; if, on the other hand, 
thou prevailest, and, through the desire of conquest or revenge, killest 
aman, thou livest a man-slayer. * * * What, therefore, is the 
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fruit of this secular, I will not say ‘militia,’ but ‘malitia,’ (our readers 
need not be reminded that it was a point, in those days, even in the 
most serious discourse, to secure pungency by means of puns,) if the 
slayer committeth a deadly sin, and the slain perisheth eternally 7 
What insufferable madness is this—to wage war with so great art 
and labor, but with no pay except either death or crime? Ye cover 
your horses with silken trappings, and 1 know not how much fine 
cloth hangs pendant from your coats of mail. Ye paint your spears, 
shields, and saddles; your bridles and spurs are adorned on all sides 
with gold, and silver, and gems; and with all this pomp, with a 
reckless fury and insensibility ye rush into death. Are these military 
ensigns, or are they not rather the garnishments of women? Can it 
— that the sharp pointed sword of the enemy will respect gold, 
will it spare gems, will it be unable to penetrate the silken garment ? 
Lastly, as ye yourselves bave often experienced, three things are in- 
yr one necessary to the success of a soldier; he must, for ex- 
ample, be bold, active, and circumspect; quick in running, prompt in 
striking ; ye, however, to the disgust of the eye, nourish your hair 
after the manner of women, ye gather around your footsteps long 
and flowing vestures, ye bury up your delicate and tender hands in 
ample and wide-spreading sleeves. Among you, indeed, nought 
provoketh war or awakeneth strife, but either an irrational impulse 
of anger, or an insane lust of glory, or the covetous desire of possess- 
ing another man’s lands and possessions. In such causes it is neither 
safe to slay nor to be slain. * * * And now, for an example, or 
for the comparison of soldiers not fighting manifestly for God, but for 
the devil, we will briefly display the mode of life of the knights of 
Christ, such as it is in the field and in the convent, by which meana 
it will be made plainly manifest, to what extent the soldiery of God, 
and the soldiery of the world, differ from one another. * * * The 
soldiers of Christ live together in common, in an agreeable but fru- 
gal manner, without wives and without children; and that nothing 
may be wanting to evangelical perfection, they dwell together with- 
out separate property, in one house, under one rule, careful to pre- 
serve the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. You may say, that 
to the whole multitude there is but one heart and soul, as each one 
in no respect followeth after his own will or desire, but is diligent to 
do the will of the master. They are never idle nor rambling abroad, 
but when they are not in the field, that they may not eat their bread 
in idleness, they are fitting and repairing their armor and clothing, 
or employing themselves in such occupations as the will of the mas- 
ter requireth, or their common necessities render expedient. Among 
them there is no distinction of persons; respect is paid to the best 
and most virtuous, not to the most noble. They participate in each 
other’s honor, they bear one another’s burdens, that they may fulfil 
the law of Christ. An insolent expression, a useless undertaking, im- 
moderate laughter, the least murmur or whispering, if found out, 
passeth not without severe rebuke. They detest carde and dice, they 
sbun the sports of the field, and take no delight in that ludicrous catch- 
ing of birds, (hawking,) which men are wont to indulge in. Jesters, 
and soothsayers, and story-tellers, scurrilous songs, shows and games, 
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they contemptuously despise and abominate, as vanities and follies, 
They cut their hair, knowing that according to the apostle, it is not 
seemly for a man to have long hair. They are never combed, sel- 
dom washed, but appear rather with rough, neglected hair, foul with 
dust, and with skins browned by the sun and their coats of mail. On 
the approach of battle, they fortify themselves with faith within, and 
steel without, and not with gold; so that armed, and not adorned, 
they may strike terror into the enemy, rather than awaken his lust of 
olunder. They strive earnestly to possess strong and swift horses, 
but not garnished with ornaments or decked with trappings, thinking 
of battle and of victory, and not of pomp and show, and studying to 
inspire fear rather than admiration. Hail, therefore, O “m, city, 
hallowed by the tabernacle of the Most High! * * * Hail, land 
of promise! which, receiving the celestial grain from the excess of 
the parental heart, in that most fruitful bosom of thine, hast produced 
such a rich harvest of martyts from the heavenly seed, and whose 
fertile soil has no less manifoldly engendered fruit, a thirtieth, sixti- 
eth, and a hundred fold, in the remaining race of all the faithful 
throughout the entire world. Whence most agreeably satiated, and 
most abundantly crammed with the great store of thy pleasantness, 
those who have seen thee diffuse (eructant) around them in every 
place the remembrance of thy abundant sweetness, and tell of the 
magnificence of thy glory to the very end of the earth, to them who 
have not seen thee, and relate the wonderful things that are done in 
thee. Glorious things are spoken of thee, crry or Gop !” 


What a flourish of trumpets to introduce to the world 
such a band of men, as the Knights Templars were even 
then begining to be. Eiulogies in advance, are in danger 
always of being read in after times as if they had a sarcas- 
tic meaning ; and it is certain, that we must read St. Ber- 
nard backwards, if we wish to obtain historic truth from 
his discourse. The Saint, however, was entirely in earnest 
in the opinions he expressed. Whilst engaged in preach- 
ing up the second crusade, the most eloquent portions of 
his discourses were devoted to the praise of his favorite 
order, and even on his death-bed, April 20, 1153, he wrote 
three letters, all expressing the deepest interest in its pros- 
perity. 

One cannot help wondering, how our holy religion could 
have been prostituted to such purposes, by men, whom we 
must suppose to have been at least sincere in their profes- 
sion of it; and it seems hardly too much to suppose, that 
the Bible which they read, had been by some accident, 
interleaved with the Koran. The motives held out to 
christian warriors, the rewards promised them, the princi- 
ples instilled, are identically the same with them upon 
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which the Musselmans acted. It may sound uncharitably, 

but it is difficult not to conclude that they worshipped 

“the unknown God ;” they may have known him as Allah, 

but not as he is described in the gospel, as the God of 
ace. 

Without directing sufficient attention to it, Mr. Addison 
nevertheless furnishes us with the means of pointing out 
the similarity between the two bodies who were fighting 
for the holy city. 

Mahomet writes : 


“The sword is the key of heaven and of hell; a drop of blood 
shed in the cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more avail 
than two months of fasting and of prayer. Who ever falls in battle, 
his sins are forgiven him at the day of judgment. His wounds will 
be reeplendent as vermilion, and odoriferous as musk, and the loss 
of his limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels and of cherubims.” 


His followers acted upon these principles. It was reli- 
gion that strengthened their arm to strike, and animated 
their heart in the conflict. It was to drive out the infidel, 
that they were banded together in the sacred war, and with 
only a change of names the same addresses which were 
made by Popes and Priests to the crusaders, might have 


been delivered by the sacred teachers of the Musselman. 
The patience and constancy of the Saracen were not sur- 
passed by the knightly qualities of the most faithful crusa- 
der, aud the reward anticipated by each, was much the 
same. We have seen what St. Bernard promises to the 
one, and we shall, in the dying words of a Moslem warrior, 
show what was anticipated by the other: 


“It is not the fading pleasure of this world that has induced 
me to devote my life to the cause of religion; | seek the favor of 
God and of his apostle, and 1 have heard from one of the compan- 
ions of the prophet, that the spirits of the martyrs will be lodged in 
the crops of, green birds who taste the fruits and drink. of the waters 
of paradise. Farewell, we shall meet again among the groves 
al fountains which God has prepared for his elect.” 


If we did not know by the experience of every day, 
that the human mind takes limited and partial views of 
every thing that is submitted to it, that the human heart 
is a doughty reasoner, and is deaf to the arguments of “the 
other side,” we could not understand, how a christian host 
could have carried on a christian warfare for many years, 
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when the gospel which they followed, had such passages 
as these: “They that take the sword ‘shall perish by the 
sword,” “Resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him, the other also.” It must 
have occurred to some of the teachers of the day, whilst 
exhorting husbands and fathers to leave their homes and 
fight for the dust which had once been trodden by sacred 
feet, that he did not suffer his followers to fight even for 
the protection of his person; and it must have sometimes 
been a question with them, when they remembered that 
he was willing to be carried to the cross and to the grave 
by Pagans, whether they were doing his pleasure in “delu- 
ging the land with blood, that they might rescue the sepul- 
chre in which he had lain. They must have read his 
answer to Pilate: “My kingdom is not of this world; if 
my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants 
fight, that [ should not be delivered to the Jews: but now 
is my kingdom not from hence;” but the enthusiasm of 
the hour prevailed over the memory and arguments of the 
past, and the religious teachers of the day were more 
heated “in wielding the pen against the tyrannical enemy” 
than were those, who were influenced by them, “in shak- 
ing the lance.” 

Vk pat is the completion and the development of 
all God’s dispensations to men. All preceding ones are to 
be interpreted by the last. Our religious principles, there- 
fore, are not to be looked for in the dim and shadowy out- 
lines of the type, when they are precisely laid down in the 
antitype. But men are apt to take the Bible as a whole, 
to make no discrimination between the parts, and to look 
upon an injunction which is limited by its very terms, as 
though it were applicable to all times and all persons. The 
Old Testament is the armory to which men resort for war- 
like precepts; and the crusaders and the covenanters, and 
the religious combatants of all denominations, speak of 
themselves and of each other, as if they were living under 
a theocracy, and as if the privileges of a peculiar people 
had not been abrogated, when the “middle wall of parti- 
tion” was broken down, and the only Son of God died for 
the sins of all the world. 

These discriminations, however, never troubled the 
minds of the Knights Templars, and they went forward in 
their course of aggrandizement in wealth and fame, as 
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though they were piously travelling in the way in which 
they should go. ‘Their efforts resulted in the possession of 
much more land in the christian countries of Europe, than 
they ever could acquire from the Saracens in Palestine. 
It became the fashion for dying men, to bequeath property 
to them, and whilst they spent the gold and silver in mill- 
tary operations, the castles and churches and farms, they 
kept as places of refuge for the old and worn-out soldiers, 
or as prizes to be enjoyed by their most popular leaders, 
Their numbers increased so fast that, in the second crusade, 
they acted as the rear guard of the grand army which was 
led by Louis the French king. Their sufferings were 
dreadful in this calamitous undertaking, which can be pro- 
nounced not unfortunate, only on the principles of Geoff- 
rey de Clairvaux, “in as much as it peopled heaven with 
martyrs,” and they were reduced to such straits, that 
their Grand Master resigned in despair, and ended his days 
in a convent: but their spirit and discipline were not so 
easily destroyéd as the men upon whom it operated, and 
being already in possession of some twenty eight thousand 
estates, and of a splendid reputation, they were able to 
recruit their ranks with the needy and the ambitious, 
almost as fast as they were thinned by the sword of the 
Saracen. 

It was found necessary, however, in order to increase the 
military ardor of the people to send successive emissaries 
to Europe, and we are furnished with a singular account of 
an interview, between Heraclius the patriarch of Jerusalem 
who accompanied the grand master of the Templars, and 
Henry the Second of England. 

“Lastely the kynge gave answere, and sayde that he myghte not 
leve hys jande wythoute kepynge, nor yet leve it to the praye 
and robbery of Frenchemen. But he wolde gyve largely of hys 
owne to such as wolde take upon theym that vyage. Wyth thys 
answere the Petryarke was dyscontente, and sayde, ‘we seke a man 
and not money; wel nere euery chysten regyon sendyth unto us 
money, but no lande sendyth us a prince. Therefore we aske a 
prynee that nedeth money, and not money that nedeth a prince.’ 
But the kynge layde for him such excuses, that the Patryarke depart- 
ed from hym discontentyd and comforteless, whereof the kynge 
beynge aduertysed, entendynge somewhat to recomforte hym with 
pleasante words, folowed hym to the see syde. But the more the 
kynge soughte to satisfye hym wyth hys fayre speeche, the more the 
Patryarke was discontented, in so mych, that at the last he sayd to 
hym, ‘Hytherto thou hast reyned gloriously, but hereafter thou shalte 
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be forsaken of hym whom thou at thys tyme forsakeste. Thinke on 
hym what he hath gyuen to thee, and what thou haste yelden to 
him agayne: how fyrste thou were false unto the kynge of Fraunce, 
and after slewe that holy man Thomas of Caunterburye, and lastely 
thou forsakeste the proteccyon of Crystes faith.’ he kynge was 
amoued wythe these words, and sayed unto the patriarke, ‘Though 
all the men of my lande were one bodye, and spake with one mouth, 
they durste not speke to me such wordys.’ ‘No wonder,’ sayde the Pa- 
tryarke, ‘for they loue thyne and not the; that is to mene, they loue 
thy goodis temporal!, and ae the for losse of proteccyon, but they 
loue not thy soule. And when he hadde so sayde, he offeryd hys 
hedde to the kynge, sayenge, ‘Do by me ryghte as thou dy ddest by 
that blessed man Thomas of Caunterburye, for I had leur to be slayne 
of the than of the Sarasyns, for thou arte worse than any Sarasyn.’ 
But the kynge kepte hys pacyence, and sayde ‘I may not wende out 
of my lande, for myne owne sonnes wylle aryse agaynst me when I 
were absente.’ 

‘No wonder’ sayde the Patriarke, ‘for of the deuyll they come, and 
to the deuyll they shall go,’ and so departyd from the kynge in great 
ire.” 

The Patriarch and the Grand Master had good reason to 
risk every thing in obtaining men and money both, for the 
Latin kingdom was at this time in imminent danger both 
from within and without. 

After many fruitless marriages and early deaths among 
the successors of Godfrey de Bouillon the first King of 
Jerusalem, the crown fel] to Sibylla, who was married to 
Guy de Lusignan. He was a man far better fitted to grace 
the bower of a lady than to do his devoir in the field. Up 
to the moment of coronation, it was hoped that the Queen 
would select some one instead of her husband to administer 
the affairs of the kingdom; but when she was exhorted by 
the Patriarch to do so, she cut the matter short by calling 
her husband to her side, and saying “Those whom God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder. Sire, receive 
this crown from me, for I know none more worthy than 
thyself to wear it.” 

Many of the powerful barons were disgueted with this 
proceeding, and it is believed that at least one of them, 
Raymond, Count of Tripoli, despaired so entirely, that he 
entered into a league with theenemy. Whilst the kingdom 
was thus weakened by intestine evils, the enemies were 
gathering with new hopes, and fresh vigor upon the bor- 
ders. Saladin, whose name is familiar to all from the use 
which was made of him in one of the bewitching romances 
of Sir Walter Scott, had given up the luxuries and excesses 
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of his youth, and was now engaged in fighting the battles of 
the faithful: his watchful eye perceived the happy moment of 
attack, and his matchless skill enabled him to profit by it. He 
was, in his day, very much such a man as Abd-el-Kader, the 
valiant enemy of the French, isin ours. When he left the de- 
lights of Damascus behind him, he became all the soldier, ex- 
cept so far as he was a saint. He gave up the use of wine, 
wore nothing but a coarse woollen garment, was diligent in 
the study of the Koran, spent many of his nights in fasting 
and meditation, and prostrated himself five times a day in 
public prayer. So zealous was he in the use of spiritual 
weapons against the pleasures of the world, and of carnal, 
against the enemies of the faith, that his admiring followers 
changed his name from Youseef to Saladin, which means, 
being interpreted, “the integrity of the faith.” Whilst the 
Grand Master was on his way from Jerusalem to Tiberias, 
where Raymond and his followers had shut themselves up, 
and where he was going to endeavor to persuade him to 
return to his allegiance, Saladin fell upon him suddenly, 
and put four hundred of his soldiers to the sword. The 
Grand Master, Gerard de Ridefort, and two of his knights, 
alone escaped, having performed prodigies of valor, and 
covered with wounds. He, nevertheless, persevered in his 
mission, and had the satisfaction of bringing Raymond and 
his followers again into the christian league, 

Saladin was enraged with the double-dealing of the Count 
of Tripoli, and, with eighty thousaud soldiers, he prepared 
for a decisive battle. The christians encountered him on 
the hills in the neighborhood of Tiberias, and for three 
days maintained a gallant conflict. Notwithstanding the 
inequality of the numbers, so perfect was the discipline of 
the Templars, and “so horrible were they in arms,” that it 
was a dearly purchased victory for the Moslems; and it 
would not have been gained at all, had it not been that the 
weather was the hottest in the month of July, and that the 
irresolute and incompetent king had suffered his army to 
be drawn into the fight in a position, where they had not 
access to a single drop of water. 

“The lying infidels were now in the power of the true believ- 
ers,” writes one of the secretaries of Saladin. “Their king and 
their cross were captured, that cross upon which they bow the 
head and bend the knee; which they bear aloft and worship 
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with their eyes; which they say is the identical wood to which 
the God whom they adore, was fastened. They had adored it 
with fine gold and precious stones, they carried it before their ar- 
mies; they all bowed towards it with respect. It was their first duty 
to defend it; and he who would desert it would never enjoy peace 
of mind. The capture of this cross was more grievous to them, than 
the captivity of their king. Nothing can compensate them for the 
loss of it. It was their God; they prostrated themselves in the dust 
before it, and sang hymns when it was raised aloft.” 


It was determined by Saladin, that death or conversion 
to Mahometanism should be the portion of every captain, 
and, upon the Christian Sabbath, at the hour of sunset, the 
terms were announced. 


“The Mamlook emirs stood in two ranks, clothed in yellow, and at 
the sound of the trumpet, all the Captain Knights of the Temple 
and of the Hospital were led to the eminence above Tiberias, in full 
view of the beautiful lake of Gennesareth, whose bold and moun- 
tainous shores had been the scene of so many of their Saviour’s mira- 
cles. There, as the last rays of the sun were fading away from the 
mountain tops, they were called upon to deny him who had been cru- 
cified, to choose Allah for their Lord, Islam for their faith, Mecca for 
their temple, the Moslem for their brethren, and Mahommet for their 
prophet. To a man they refused, and were all decapitated in the 
presence ef Saladin, by the devout zealots of his army, and the doc- 
tors and expounders of the law. Saladin sat with a smiling counte- 
nance, viewing the execution, and one who was present exclaimed ; 
‘how beautiful an ornament is the blood of the infidels sprinkled over 
the followers of the first and true religion !’ 

“The Knight Templar, Nicholas, strove vigorously with his com- 
panions to be the first to suffer, and, with great difficulty, accomplish- 
ed his purpose. It was believed by the christians, in accordance 
with the superstitious ideas of those times, that heaven testified its ap- 
probation by a visible sign, and that for three nights, during which 
the bodies of the Templars remained unburied in the field, celestial 
rays of light played around the corpses of those holy martyrs.” 


Saladin followed up his successes by an immediate march 
upon Jerusalem, and one of the most animated parts of the 
book, is the description of its siege. It was taken after a 
- fortnight’s defence, and the Moslem were again in the sister 
city of Mecca and Medina. The cross was dragged down 
from the temple of Omar, five camel-loads of rose-water 
were used in purifying the holy places, and the voice of the 
doctors of Islam was again heard where for eighty eight 
years, nothing had been uttered but the christian chant. 

The loss of the holy city sent a thrill to the very heart of 
Europe, and Richard Coeur de Lion, and Philip Augustus, 
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and many other illustrious men, took part in the campaigns 
which immediately succeeded. This portion of history, 
however, is so well known, that we need not dwell upon it, 
and only remark, by the way, that, in the re-capture of 
Jerusalem, in the speedy retreat from it, in the attack upon 
Acre, and in its subsequent defence, down to the last period 
of its occupation by the christians, the Knights Templars 
were foremost in every deed of arms, ‘They secured neces- 
sarily the approbation and admiration of every celebrated 
commander with whom they served; and, if all who en- 
tered into that war had been animated by their zeal, and 
controlled by their discipline, the crescent would never have 
risen superior to the cross, 

At the end of nearly two hundred years of hard fighting, 
we find in the year 1295, the Grand Master Gaudini, 
who had led a small band of Templars from the falling 
walls of Acre across the sea to Cyprus, dying, broken-heart- 
ed in view of the destruction of his beloved order. Their 
occupation was gone, and the world was weary of them. 
The passion for crusading had had its day, and the most 
earnest appeals could induce no one te march for the recap- 
ture of the holy sepulchre. James de Molay, therefore, was 
a bold man when he accepted the vacant office of Grand 
Master, and attempted to prop up the falling fortunes of his - 
order. He did visit Palestine, indeed, but it was through 
the help of Casen the emperor of Tartary, and after a few 
battles, he withdrew with his followers, first to Cyprus, 
and then to France. 

A tree is overthrown in a day, which has attained its gi- 
gantic size only under the sun and rain of a century, and 
the vast possessions, and the splendid renown of the Tem- 
plars, which had only been acquired by two hundred years 
of earnest efforts, were taken from them in half a dozen 
years. 

It was quickly done, in the first place, because they could 
no longer count upon the sympathy of the people; they 
were no longer fighting for religion. But besides that, they 
meddled with the politics of Europe; they offended the ec- 
clesiastics by the vigorous maintenance of peculiar privi- 
leges, which had been granted them from time to time; and, 
above all, they were in possession of such immense wealth, 
that they excited the cupidity both of priests and kings. 

As for the popular accusations of the day, which the 
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Pope insisted on, and which were echoed by the kings both 
of England and France, we are disposed to treat them with 
as much contempt as Mr. Addison pleases. 

It was the fashion of the day, to put forth extravagant 
reasons ; and it is not remarkable that an order, which was 
built up by superstition, should have been overthrown by 
the same. It is not remarkable that, when men were in- 
duced to give their money and lands and admiration to sol- 
diers to fight for the cross, they should take them away 
again, and imprison, torture and destroy the holders of them, 
because they were accused of trampling the same cross upon 
the ground, The Pope accused the ‘Templars of treating 
this sacred emblem with indignity, and ef heresy of divers 
kinds, and the kings acting upon the motion, murdered them 
by slow fires for the good of their souls, but, in the mean- 
time, carefully confiscated their possessions, and deposited 
the proceeds in their own coffers, 

The account which Mr. Addison gives of the order of 
the Knights Templars, is scarcely more entertaining, than 
the work, which he afterwards prepared, tracing the history 
ofa portion of their possessions in the city of London. In 
the west end, on the northern bank of the Thames, a consi- 
derable extent of ground had been bought by them, a part 
of which they had laid out in gardens and walks, and the 
rest they had covered with magnificent buildings. Here 
stands the celebrated Temple Church, which has recently 
been restored to its original splendor, by the outlay of 
$250,000; and around it, on every side, are found dwel- 
ling houses, refectories, kitchens and stables. When the 
order was abolished by the Pope, the king took possession 
of the whole without ceremony, and made it a present to 
Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke. 

A fatality seems to have attended this royal favor, similar 
to that which has so frequently been remarked, almost with- 
out an exception, to have befallen the improprietors of pro- 
perty more exclusively ecclesiastical. 

Cobbett has somewhere said, that the religious property 
which was so shamefully squandered at the Reformation, 
never could remain in the families of those to whom the 
sovereign granted it. A calamity seemed always to wait 
upon its possession; and of the hundreds who came thus 
dishonestly into the ownership of monasteries, churches and 
glebes, which had been given for a specific purpose, there is 
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scarcely one, who has a lineal descendant of his name and 
blood in England. We have not the means at hand of ve- 
rifying his statement, but, concerning the matter in hand, 
we gather from Mr. Addison these facts: that Pembroke 
gave it up to Lancaster, who claimed it as “Lord of the Fee ;” 
that Lancaster was ignominiously executed ; that Pem- 
broke, to whom it was again given, was murdered, and died 
without issue; that Hugh le Despenser, to whom it was 
next granted, was also erecuted ; aud that the Knights Hos- 
pitallers, on whom, at the request of the Pope, it was finally 
bestowed, were themselves speedily disbanded. 

In the mean time, various events were preparing another 
powerful corporation to claim its ownership, and by arms 
more potent in these days than lance or sword, to maintain 
their claim. 

The study and the practice of the law was originally 
confined to ecclesiastics, who engrossed all the learning and 
knowledge of the age; and that law was the Civil Law of 
Rome; but, by degrees, a new system grew up among the 
people, founded upon common consent, and the usages, and 
the decrees of the people, which has since taken the name 
of the Common Law. ‘These two went on together until 
the year 1254, when Pope Innocent IV. positively forbade 
any attention to the Common Law, on the part of the 
clergy; and assigned, as his reason, that its decrees were 
not founded on “the imperial constitutions,” but merely on 
“the customs of the laity.” His object was undoubtedly to 
secure the clergy against the encroachments the laity were 
beginning to make,—but he overshot the mark, for it was 
the immediate cause of measures being taken to train up a 
body of laymen for the purpose. 

In the year 1292, Edward I. authorized the justices of 
the Court of Common Pleas to confer the privilege of plead- 
ing causes upon 140 persons, to be selected from all the 
counties in England; and to add to the number, or dimi- 
nish it, as they should find convenient. The Court of Com- 
mon Pleas having been fixed at Westminster, these profes- 
sors of the Common Law, and a daily increasing band of 
young men, who were preparing themselves to obtain simi- 
lar privileges, naturally settled themselves in the neighbor- 
hood of the Court, and gradually fell into a kind of collegi- 
ate order, and formed themselves into a society, for the study 
and advancement of the science of law. 
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They were casting about for some convenient place of 
residence, when the imprisonment of the Templars, in the 
year 1307, left vacant their spacious convent, in the suburbs 
of London, and they had interest enough with the Ear! of 
Lancaster to obtain aloan of it on favorable terms. What, 
in their infant state, they had influence enough to gain, the 
societies of the Inner and Middle Temple, as from their re- 
sidence they were afterwards called, soon became strong 
enough to hold; and, for three hundred years, during all 
the changes in the ownership of the place, they continued 
the perpetual lessees. 

Mr. Addison enters very minutely into these details, but, 
for the benefit of the general reader, we hurry over them, 
and down to the times of James L., when 


“Some Scotchman attempted to obtain from his majesty a grant of 
the fee simple or inheritance of the Temple: when this came to the 
knowledge of the two societies, they forthwith made humble suit to 
the king, and obtained a grant of the property to themselves. By 
letters patent bearing date at Westminster the 13th of August, in the 
sixth year of his reign A. D. 1609, King James granted the Temple 
to the Benchers of the two societies, their heirs and assigns for- 
ever, for the lodging, reception, and education of the professors 
and students of the laws of England, the said Benchers yielding and 
paying to the said King, his heirs, and successors, ten pounds yearly 
for the mansion called the Inner Temple, and ten pounds yearly for 
the Middle Temple. 

“In grateful acknowledgement of this donation, the two societies 
presented to his majesty, a stately cup of pure gold weighing two 
hundred ounces and a half, the which it pleased his majesty most 
graciously to accept.” 


After reading even this brief sketch, can any one fail to see 
the folly of making endowments, which, from the very na- 
ture of the case, must be administered by other hands? The 
place is yet to be discovered where men may “lay up trea- 
sures upon earth” where they will be secure from “the moth 
and rust.” The history of nations, and the records of fami- 
lies are full of warnings to men to be their own executors; 
to make sure distributions of the profits of their labors whilst 
they live: for when they lay up riches, they cannot tell who 
shall gather them. 

It takes nothing from the importance of the caution, that 
sometimes a more rational use is discovered for our property 
than that which it was intended to serve, so long as it does 
not advance the purpose which we had in view. 
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The Inner and Middle Temple, were given to soldiers, as 
a place where they might recruit after their labors in fight- 
ing for the cross; but the new Knights and Sergeants, who 
now inhabit its ancient cloisters, are engaged, as Fuller tells 
us, in “defending one christian from another, as the old ones 
did, Christians from Pagans.” | 


L. 


Art. VIIlL— The Annals of the English Bible, by Curis- 
TOPHER ANDERSON. London: William Pickering. 1545. 
2 vols. octavo. 


‘T1meE alone can apply to the spirit of the present age 
the apostolical test, and by its works determine, whether it 
be of good or evil: hut the most indifferent of the living 
generation, must recognize its speculative character, and, 
whether excited to action by its influence, oppressed by its 
prejudices, or merely provoked from apathy into anger by 
the noise of the conflict around them, all must bear witness 
to that spirit of religious controversy now laboring with 
the zeal of fresh enthusiasm, and tempered by the experience 
of eighteen centuries of constant warfare. It is im perpetual 
activity. Like the spring-life of nature, it bursts forth from 
the soil of society in every conceivable form. On some spots 
it grows in grace, like the flowers, and in others, clings to 
and covers old institutions with the rank and deadly foliage 
of the parasite. In literature, it breathes poetry, and dis- 
courses eloquence. It invigorates periodical trifles with 
unnatural and feverish strength, relieves the dulness of 
heavy quartos, and seduces the astonished reader into the 
labyrinthine pages of antiquated folios, It insimuates itself 
into art, and finds a religious system in the architecture of 
a church,—developes a theological dogma from the color- 
ing of a painter, or the grouping of a sculptor, and traces 
the mysteries of faith in the variations of musical com- 
position. In domestic life, wherever two or three are ga- 
thered together, the spirit of disputation is sure to be in the 
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midst of them. The birth of a child is the beginning of 
an argument, and the burial of the dead is the resurrection 
of departed controversies. Not a step can we take, without 
starting questions that will not “down at our bidding,’— 
that must be answered,—for they are broad as life, and high 
as heaven. How all this will end,—particularly in a coun- 
try like ours, where, owing to their mutual weakness,— 
faiths, as widely separate in their natures as the lion and 
the lamb, as yet lie down together in a Mephistophelian 
millennium, God only knows. But there is one fact in 
the discussions at present, which, to every honest thinker, 
is very painful, and that because, independent of its con- 
sequences, it implies, on either side of the dispute, the 
recognition, as true, of a monstrous falsehood. It cannot 
be denied, that the contest of our day, in theory, is the 
contest of days past, in practice,—ecclesiastical authority 
against, falsely so called, spiritual liberty. And still less, 
can it be denied, that both parties, in condensing their 
creeds into watchwords, have dared place the Church 
and the Bible—not in subordination, the one to the 
other, which is as far as any can venture, but in direct 
hostility, flaunting these symbols of the one faith, as the 
dishonored banners of polemic warfare. Nor is it only 
now, that zeal, lacking in christian sensitiveness, because 
untanght of christian humility, has suddenly thrust apart 
those things which God has joined together. From the 
publication of the Bible in English to the present day, the 
extremes of excited opinion have taken refuge in one or 
the other of these watchwords: thus weakening the power 
of both the realities, under which they so fiercely fight. 
For the Church, which fears the Bible, like Adam shrink- 
ing before the voice of God, must know that it has sinned, 
and the Bible, which bears witness against the Church, is, 
it is true, no less than before, the word of Christ and his 
apostles, but it is already become, a book of “things hard 
to be understood.” which “the unlearned and unstable 
readers” have “wrested to their own destruction.” It may 
be, that this constant irritation, like other apparent evils, 
is for good. It may be well, that the devout Catholic, re- 
cognizing, in the Church, God present on earth, should 
claim for what she writes to-day, the very virtue he attri- 
butes to her early scripture. It may also be well, that the 
equally devout Protestant should elevate that early scrip- 
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ture as his host, and, contemning all interpretation but his 
own, found his faith on this or that precious text, forgetting 
that if it be the diamond of his spiritual treasure, like that 
brilliant stone, it flashes before opposite beholders with a 
thousand variant lights. But, surely, afar from these fierce 
differences, and high above these 


“Hot comparisons, which causes give 
Of quarrel,” 


there must be calm and certain truth. The relation which 
the Bible holds to the Church, cannot change with the ebb 
and flow of opinion, and we believe that it is definite, sub- 
ordinate and inseparable.* Perhaps we cannot better iilus- 


* We have admitted this article into our pages with some reluctance. 
It is from an admirer of the opinions of the pious and famous Dr. Pusey, and 
savours pretty strongly of his views, even if it does not go beyond them, 
As we, however, a year or two since, inserted an article on “Puseyism,” 
from the pen of a distinguished writer, who entertained different views, we 
do not know, that in justice, we can exclude the present article. We have 
always,—we believe,—manifested a proper liberality to Catholics and Pro- 
testants, and to christians of every denomination. No person, we think, 
can justly accuse us of a want of due consideration of the claims and 
pretensions of any of them, whatever their opinions may be, nor of the ex- 
ercise of an exclusive and uncandid spirit. We are decidedly Protestant 
by birth and education. We venerate the principles of Protestantism, and 
are quite willing that the world should know it; but we entertain no such 
narrow views, as to be unable or unwilling to recognize and acknowledge 
the existence of virtue, genius, scholarship and piety in multitudes of those 
who differ from us. 

Dr. Pusey and the apostolical succession gentlemen have raised no new 
question, as it seems to us, for the adjudication of theological disputants. 
The world is greatly agitated, it is true. The Church of England has 
reached a crisis, and there are whisperings, apprehensions, outbreaks and 
suspensions, just as there were in the time of the Reformation, when the 
Church of Rome had also reached a crisis, and issued its bull of excom- 
munication against Luther, for his fearless advocacy of the Word of God. 
Religious opinions are in a singular state of fluctuation, and it seems to be 
peculiar to them, as well as to philosophical opinions, to move in a circle. 
Dr. Pusey, and his advocates, have been moving round the circumference, 
with a steady gait and gallant air, until they have reached the precise 
point which Leo Xth occupied, when Luther rose up against him, and 
there they have stopped, with the shreds of a laurel on their brows, and a 
smile of complacency on their faces, as if they had achieved a great vic- 
tory, while they shout to the world to follow in their footsteps as rapidly as 
may be. Itis very obvious to our mind, however, that, for the last hundred 
and eighty degrees, they have been moving backwards, without the slight- 
est consciousness, on their part, of the fact. Neither civilization, the pro- 
gress of opinion, nor the march of intelligence, have carried them one jot 
beyond the achievements, in theological lore, of the sixteenth century, 
which is usually regarded as the dawn of learning. They remind us of 
the Transcendentalists,—the illuminati of our day,—who have just arrived, 
amidst much cheering and clapping of hands, at the spot where the great 
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trate our meaning than by reference to those times before 
the printing press, when the holy volume itself was, by the 
pious fear of abbots and bishops, chained to the shelf of the 
library, or the stand in the cathedral, and the church was 


Loeke, a century and a half ago, met and mastered their predecessors on 
the same arena. We say, that modern Puseyism is nothing more than an- 
cient Catholicism, covered with a thin veil. If there is any difference be- 
tween them, it seems to us simply 'o consist in this,—that with the followers 
of Dr. Pusey, the seat of power in christendom is removed to England, in- 
stead of remaining with the Catholics at Rome, as at the beginning, though 
doubts are entertained by some of the former party, as to which the true 
church really is,—whether it be England or Rome,—doubts which must 
accrue, of course, to the advantage of the Catholics, and give them a slight 
ascendancy, since ‘hey have never hesitated at all about the matter. 

The principles of the two parties are, we repeat, identical. They agree 
in maintaining the sole, exclusive and paramount authority of the Church, 
as an interpreter of the sacred scriptures for the mass of mankind. Nei- 
ther party may go so far as the writer of the present article has done, and 
assert the subordinate relation which the Bible holds to the Church,—a very 
bold assertion indeed!—a most singular position! and one, we must say, 
which has surprised and even shocked us not a little. The Bible sudordi- 
nateto the Church! We protest against this doctrine as irreverent to God 
himself, who speaks through his Word. We protest, equally, against the 
authority of any Church to decide for the world respecting the truth, what 
itis. Churches are made up of human beings, and their dicta are not to 
be set up in opposition to, or above the Word of God. There are various 
Churches in christendom, which profess and maintain, often with intempe- 
rate zeal and great pertinacity, contradictory opinions. Catholic is ar- 
rayed against Protestant, Protestants against each other, and the world is 
full of their quarrels. Which one, of all these Churches, is, par eminence,em- 
powered by God, to settle definitively controversies of faith?—or is no one 
Church so empowered? We are compelled to adopt the latter opinion, and 
maintain that no one Church is so empowered. Individual man, we say, 
has no authority to determine for his fellow man, what is the truth of hea- 
ven; and if men cannot do this in their individual, they cannot do it in 
their collective, capacity, as formed into Churches. The question is sim- 
ply one of authority, of supremacy,—and this authority, and this supremacy 
belong, as we believe, to none of the Churches which claim it, but apper- 
tain to God alone, the great arbiter,—the great sovereign, who has revealed 
the trath,—the whole trath, to mankind, through his Word, divinely inspi- 
red. When God speaks, it is the duty of man, we think, to listen and be 
mute,—or if he utter words, to do it reverently, and only as he hears and 
understands the great Speaker,—while he allows to others, his peers, the 
same privilege. Dogmatism is presumption, arrogance, folly and impiety, 
whether uttered by one voice, or by ten thousand human voices, denoun- 
cing opponents, and each straggling to speak in the londest tones. After 
all, it is only the dissonant clamor of men, whose breath is in their nostrils. 

Such, at least, are our convictions. With Chillingworth, we exclaim, 
“the Bible,—the Bible is the religion of Protestants!’ Such is the faith, 
which, through fire and sword, has come down to us from the Reformation, 
unscathed and uninjured,—a noble faith, just and praiseworthy,—and 
which martyrs and pious men have died, at the stake or the block, te up- 
hold and establish !—a faith which we, too, when it is challenged, are 
ready, at all times, here and every where, to avow and defend, as reverent, 
reasonable and proper 
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almost literally “the pillar and ground of the truth.” Not 
that now, we would have it no where else. “Heaven fore- 
fend! The fairest flower that ever clomb up a cottage 
window is not so fair a sight to my eyes as the Bible gleam- 
ing through the lower panes ;” but no one can listen atten- 
tively to what is said in his hearing, without discovering, that 
there are some who, having now got the Bible, hold it so 
near, as to shut completely out of view other and equal 
agents of God’s providence. We have read somewhere of 
a tribe of island heathen, who pointed out to a traveller a 
temple just erected to a recent deity, with its separate service 
and its peculiar priesthood. Curious to see the god-head, 
he was admitted into the temple, and with much ceremony 
the priests brought him a bundle of linen cloth. Wrapper 
after wrapper was unfolded, and at last he reached an im- 
perfect and torn copy of the Bible. It had belonged to 
some wanderer, and the savages only knew he loved it. 
They could not read it, they did not understand it—so they 
worshipped it. And we have seen something not dissimi- 
lar among civilized christians. 

In the volume, a notice of which will form the basis of 
this paper, and which has suggested the above train of 
thought, we find a not unapt illustration of our previous 
remark. Most persons are aware that on Good Friday, the 
members of the Roman communion commemorate the 


Entertaining these views, we think it suitable to say, that if we have af- 
forded to the writer of this article the opportunity to be heard, which 
he has desired, it is because we are friendly to the liberty of the press, 
and to christian liberty. The opinions of the writer can do no harm to 
the intelligent readers of this Review, (and they are all intelligent,) who 
dissent from him. The champions of Dr. Pusey may speak out as boldly 
as they will, foraught that we care. Their mightiest struggles will be vain 
throes, if they expect to shake the Protestant world from its moorings,— 
their most brilliant speculations the lightning flashes of a starless night, 
serving only to reveal the thick darkness by which they are surrounded. 
The writer, however, is already informed, and our readers may now be so 
also, that whoever claims the privilege of our pages to assail the cardinal 
principles of the Reformation, either by covert sneers, or open attacks, will 
meet with decided opposition from us ;—and that, if we ever, out of respect 
to that liberty of opinion, which is demanded by our institutions and the 
spirit of the age, give publicity to sentiments, which we disapprove and be- 
lieve to be erroneous, we shall never fail to state fully the reasons of our 
dissent, and to enter, (as we do in the case of the opinions of this writer,) 
our solemn protest against them; and this we shall do, out of no disrespect 
to any individual, or toany party, but simply from’ a regard to our own po- 
sition, which, whenever assailed, we mean to maintain at all events.—Ept- 
rok S. Q@. Review. 
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several stations, which tradition has marked in the Savior’s 
painful progress to Calvary. Most Protestants have heard 
the constant censure,—on some occasions, the impious scorn, 
with which this custom has been treated. If this service, 
on this solemn occasion, savors to many very sincere chris. 
tians, too much of superstition, what will they think of 
the following help to devotion : 


“We have traced,” says our author, with an ingenuity which 
has well nigh changed Greenwhich Observatory into an oratory,— 
“we have traced the English Bible as certainly in perusal above an 
hundred and seventy degrees east, and about an hundred and eighty 
west of Greenwich;” and then, in a note, vol. 2, p. 659—he adds— 
“but confining ourselves to the Lord’s day itself within the British 
Empire, any Saturday evening, were we to place ourselves in Eng- 
land, at London, Oxford or Cambridge, or in Scotland at Edinburgh 
or St Andrews, we can see what is sure to occur. To these cities 
the reader will first remember how singularly were conveyed the scrip- 
tures of the New Testament in 1526, as well as that from that time to 
the present there has been no interruption to this great work. And 
what is one of the ascertained consequences in our day? At the 
close of the week, and some time before the dead of night, the eye of 
the English reader not only from England, but America, is already 
fixed upon our sacred volume, and, as if it were in echo to the moth- 
er country, it is at a spot but recently taking its name from our reign- 
ing sovereign, Victoria, in Hong Kong, on the coast of China.” 


We cannot stop to dwell on the “grace beyond the reach 
of art,” by which “an eye is fixed,” “as it were in echo to 
the mother country ;” nor sufficiently admire the grammati- 
cal indistinctness by which the omnipresence “of our reign- 
ing sovereign, Victoria, in Hong Mong, on the coast of Chi- 
na,” is vaguely shadowed, but continue: 


“Reading the Scriptures and worship in the language of the lar- 
gest associated population in the world, the Chinese will not fail to 
follow ; but from the moment they commenced with English in the 
morning, never will many eyes be removed from the same sacred 
page, till the orb of day passing over India, the cape, Greenland, and 
and other parts of Europe,—Britain rises,—then America, and the 
same blessed book will not be laid aside till the Sabbath-Sun has 
reached the far west beyond another London, or Oxford or Toronto 
in upper Canada. By that time, our great metropolis has resumed 
the business of the ensuing week! An hundred such heart stirring 
recollections might be added. But wherever this far-spread record 
is perused in a family, itanight answer some valuable ends, not only 
interesting the young, but stimulating the old, were there drawn out 
a distinct horologe of the English Bible, embracing night and day or 
the twenty-four hours entire. The numerous localities being accu- 
rately ascertained and marked, with a moving centre-piece or sun 
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attached to the cross, the eye might turn at any hour and know al- 
most to a certainty, one day in seven, how others were engaged all 
over the world. Once furnished with the materials, we have no 
doubt, that seme London artist is ready to take the hint, as well as te 
execute the thing in his best style.” 

We will venture to hope that the London artist, who 
“takes the hint,” will, “after he has received the materials,” 
make one improvement. We recollect, that the figure faces 
of cheap clocks, used ouce to be painted in imitation of the 
almanack representations of the sun, like a round headed 
rosy cheeked man. Could not the “simulacrum” of our 
author be skilfully impressed upon the face of his horologe, 
and clinching between his teeth the hour and’minute hands, 
he might twirl round like a dancing Dervise, and, illustra- 
ting together the invention and religion of his age, go 
down to posterity at once a machine and a monument. 
But in all seriousness—is not this worse than folly? If 
such are to be the fruits of scripture study,—if this is the 
new light in which God’s Word is to be placed,—if this is 
the rational reverence of Protestantism,—it cannot be long 
before the ingenuity of our enemies compiles the annals of 
Bibliolatry,* abounding, if not with sad impieties, yet with 
absurdities as numberless and as noxious as the thousand 
and one Mariolatries, with which our controversialists are 
armed. We may well and indignantly ask,—if it was to 
make room for such tinkling toys, that the hand of reform, 
sternly cut away significant rituals and symbolic services,— 
removed far from the altar, because they caused weak bro- 
thers to stumble, signs which recalled to the warrior chris- 
tian, old consecrated struggles, and “the brave-hearted 
dead?” And we demand to know, by what scripture guage 
it has been decided that, the spot in China, where, and the 
hour in Toronto, whent the Bible is read, is more fit for 


* The Protestant dees not worship the Bible, because he reads it with re- 
verence. He worships God alone, whois its author. We confess the stric- 
tures of the writer on this extract from Mr. Anderson’s “Annals,” are not 
at all to our taste. They seem to us to convey a sneer at those who read 
the Bible on the Sabbath. The suggestion of Mr. Anderson that, on that 
hallowed day, christian worshippers, scattered throughout the various na- 
tions of the earth, are occupied at one and the same Lime, as if by common 
consent, in se pious and proper an avocation, has in it something singularly 
touching and affecting. His idea of the “horologe” is rather fanciful, but 
there is nothing in it, when connected with so serious a subject, that should 
raise a smile, or subject the anthor to ridicule-—Epiror Rev. 

+t The time when, is stated to be the Sabbath, and the writer may find the 
“guage” he seeks for in the fourth commandment.—Epiror Rev. 
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christian reverence or christian meditation, than the place 
where St. Alban was beheaded, or the hour when Laud 
bowed his grey hairs to the executioner, and said, ‘Do thine 
office in mercy ?” If we were so disposed, we could, with 
very slight exereise of ingenuity, select other and similar 
passages for contemptuous or ludicrous comment. But 
there is much in the book very superior to this solemn sil- 
liness, and it is only after a long reach of elaborate and 
interesting matter, that our author recreates in these caper- 
ings of a fantastic faith. Besides, the faults which we find 
with the work are too serious for jesting, and it is only 
justice to add, that, differing widely and warmly, as we do, 
from almost all the conclusions at which Mr. Anderson has 
arrived, we yet lay down his book with regret at reaching 
the end, and with many thanks to the author for the man- 
ner in which he has compiled much, from sources not easily 
accessible, and very much that will be as new as interest- 
ing to the general reader. If we cannot agree with Mr. 
Anderson, that he has discovered the secret source of great 
events,—if we cannot realize his estimate of the importance 
of certain circumstances,—if we cannot repress a smile at 
his perfect familiarity with God’s schemes and his marvel- 
lous cunning in the detection of the contrivances of Provi- 
dence,—we are nevertheless, willing to admit the ingenuity 
of his theories, and the picturesque effect of the distribution 
of his historical lights. In final commendation, we unre- 
servedly admire his enthusiasm. He has no respectable 
moderation, no half-way likes and dislikes ; his prejudices, 
are strong-tongued, and his errors shame the truth by their 
pertinacity. He considers the Bible as the means of salva- 
tion, and the joy that to his country is given the privilege 
of bearing it to world-wide nations, swells into the dignity 
of a solemn and godly exultation. He looks over the earth, 
but his eye does not kindle at the trophies of art nor linger 
upon the beauties of nature. With eager vision he tracks the 
progress of but one great agent, and as language after lan- 
guage breaks from the slumber of its ancient silence, to 
repeat to multitudes the words of the most High God, his 
spirit dilates with the triumphs of his Master, and his soul 
grows strong in His presence upon earth. He travels back 
into the past with the reverence of the pilgrim, and the 
zeal of the antiquary—he pauses before each martyr’s memo- 
rial with Catholic fondness—and with a graceful anxiety, 
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which, in another faith, he himself would have condemned 
as fond superstition, he records the faintest details in the 
life and death of one, who, of all martyrs, that wandered 
from their true home, in search of that truth which the 
world into which they wandered, could not give—perhaps 
most blamelessly won the crown of martyrdom—William 
Tyndale. Let him speak for himself: 


“Ameng the picturesque beauties of Gloucestershire, where the 
prospects, pointed out by the topographer, amount to nearly forty in 
number, there is one from the top of Stinchcomb Hill, fifteen miles 
southwest of the city, which commands the Severn from Gloucester 
to Bristol: having the vale of Berkely with its venerable castle on 
the left hand of that river, and the ferest of Dean, Chepstow and the 
Welsh Mountains on the right. From this point, more than seven 
counties are visible, and about thirty parish churches: but to every 
admirer of England’s best hope, her sacred volume, the spot acquires 
by far its deepest interest,—from his having immediately before his 
eye the birth place of its original translator.” Vol. 1, p. 16. 

After describing his martyrdom, our author quotes most 
appropriately a very fine passage from Cowper and adds in 
a note: 

“Will the censure here conveyed be suffered to continue much 
longer? It would be strange if some British emigrant or American, 
now carried off the palm before any Englighman proper: but cer- 
tainly there are but few histories, in which so many points occur, 
fitted to kindle the poet’s fire, or excite the painter’s genius. Had 
Milton, or Cowper himself only been aware of the heart stirring in- 
cidents, probably we should not have had it in our option to quote 
these lines. As for monuments, among all that has ever been erected 
to evince the gratitude and veneration of posterity, one. at least is 
still wanting—but no common one,—to the memory of William 
Tyndale. Let the proposal commence where it will, it may go round 
the kingdom, and prove what it ought to be, a national monument.” 
Vol. 1, p. 519, note. 


With this feeling we sympathize. However much we 
may revere the prelacy which he hated,—however much 
we may love institutions which he would have des- 
troyed,—however tenderly we may speak of a church, 
whose horrible deformity he felt as a weight on his spi- 
ritual being,—we cannot think scorn of William Tyndale. 
Of his faith we cannot speak confidently, for we have read 
only such works as his friends have selected, and worse 
doctrine we have heard from modern pulpits. His long 
and bitter controversy with Sir Thomas More, we have 
never mastered, and we dare not judge him by the extracts, 
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painful tho’ they be, in the proclamations by which his works 
were condemned. But we have watched his lowly and in- 
offensive life at the manor house,—shared, in fancy, his se- 
cret thoughts as he looked from its sunny lawn out upon 
hill and valley, hidden with sin and ignorance like a mist,— 
traced his lonely journey to London, where sorrowfully he 
“understood, at the last, not only that there was no room in 
my Lord of London’s palace to translate the New Testa- 
ment, but also that there was no place to do it in all Eng- 
land,” followed him in his self imposed exile, stood by him 
in the sti'l night, when evil tongues were hushed, and cu- 
rious eyes closed, while hour after hour he labored in half 
darkness about the word of God,—and we have loved the 
man,—for his was a quiet, noble soul. And our love does 
not slacken as we read of his holiness, when he left his la- 
bor to search after suffering and sorrow in the bye-ways 
and corners of his city of refuge, or of that interview with- 
out the walls of the city, in the concealment of twilight, 
when none were present but the weary exile and the cun- 
ning minister of his loyal master,—and they talked long 
and earnestly, until the stars came out, and the poor wan- 
derer, realising how he was compassed about to death, and 
persecuted for truth’s sake, exclaimed, “As I now am, very 
death were more pleasant to me than life, considering man’s 
nature to be such as can bear no truth,” or of that final con- 
summation, when the war was ended, and he lay, to bor- 
row a worthy expression of Sir Thomas Brown, “immortal 
in the arms of fire.” No! As we look at his worn and 
stern face, and think of all he suffered and all he did, 
we know it is not our place to judge between him and 
God’s Church. To his own master he standeth or falleth. 
Centuries have gone by, and customs which he condemned 
have fallen away from the land, but if the pious uses of his 
time savored not too much to modern taste of unchristian 
mockery, we would solve the perplexities of reason by an 
act of faith, and pray for the soul of William Tyndale. 

But William Tyndale himself, unwavering champion tho’ 
he was of the Bible without note or comment, would be 
hardly the advocate of the great error, which it is the main 
object of Mr. Anderson’s book to establish, the all-suffigien- 
cy and self sufficiency of the Bible.* For in his “Pathway 


+ Protestant writers are not accustomed to speak of the self-sufficiency 
and alisufficiency of the Scriptures, but simply of their sufficiency; i. €., 
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unto Holy Scripture,” after his exposition of doctrinal truth 
he adds, “and in these things to be ignorant, is to have all 
the Scripture locked up, so that the more thou readest it, the 
more blind thou art, and the more contrariety thou find- 
est in it, and the more tangled art thou therein, and canst 
no where see through,” and this necessity for previous 
knowledge once admitted, the whole argument for scripture 
sufficiency falls to the ground. For who shall determine 
what that knowledge is, or how it is acquired. Shall Tyn- 
dale condemn the teaching of Tunstal as “a vail upon the 
face of Moses,” and shall Tunstal not be permitted, on the 
very same principles to denounce the truths of ‘Tyndale as 
the pravities of a discontented heretic? who is to decide? 
or are they to charge for truth from opposite quarters, until 
the texts with which they combat, like the bayonets of two 
famous regiments, are locked together above the spot for 
which they contend? Let us look at this doctrine more 
closely. 

In the first place,* then, it may be fairly inferred, that the 


they are sufficient, if men will read and study them properly, and prac- 
tice faithfully the precepts which they enjoin. If they are in search, 
too, of “doctrinal truth,” they must go for it to the Bible, which is “profita- 
ble” for the purpose; and if Tyndale formed his creed without first studying 
his Bible, we are very much inclined to think he had no authority for his 
doctrines. It is a poor way to ascertain the truth, to go to the study of the 
sible with preconceived opinions,—to make the Scriptures succumb to our 
opinions, instead of conforming our opinions to the Scriptures. No! it is 
these preconceived opinions that lead the mind astray, blind its vision, and 
involve it in the mazes of error. They must first be eradicated, and then a 
sound understanding, and an honest purpose, are all that are requisite, with 
the divine aid, toa due comprehension of the sacred volume.—Eniror Rev. 

* The great, cardinal doctrine of the Reformation, that the Sacred Scrip- 
tures are a sufficient Rule of Faith and Practice, is a corollary, resulting 
from the following fundamental and universally recognized truths, viz. :-— 
Ist, That the Bible is the Word of God, the Creator and Governor of the 
World. 2d, That the Bible contains all the doctrines of religion. 3d, That 
the Bible contains all the rules of moral action by which men are to be go- 
verned, and by which they are to be judged. And our conclusion from 
these undisputed and indisputable propositions is, that if a rule of faith and 
practice, emanating from so high a source, is not a sufficient rule, then 
there is no sufficient rule whatever. 

The next great doctrine of the Reformation, viz., that all human beings, 
to whom the Word of God is communicated, are to judge, each one for 
himself, of their contents, what they are,—of the law or the doctrine, what 
it is, is a corollary resulting from the following truths, which are equally as 
indisputable as the others, viz. : 

ist, That men are not stocks nor stones, but beings endowed with reason, 
understanding and conscience ;—capable, with the divine aid, of judging of 
the character of the doctrines taught in the Word of God, and of reducing 
its precepts to practice in their lives 
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peremptory, and almost passionate, declaration of this doc- m 
trine implies, that it has been tried and not found wanting, ‘ 


Now we ask where? when? Surely not in the first centu- t 
ries of christianity when there was no written gospel,—when 
the Epistles of the Apostles were addressed to particular 
churches, and in their direct application, like a Bishop’s 
charge to his Diocese, were confined within the circle of 
their address,—when he, who listened noi to the voice of his 
church, as represented to him by the authorities of the 
congregation with whom he worshipped, was held as a 
heathen man and a sinner. This surely was not the age 
of the Bible’s all-sufficiency. And when was there ever an 
opportunity to test the self-sufficiency of the Bible? It 
will not do to instance the days of the Reformation, for that, 
at least, was not the time to urge the self-sufficiency of the 
Bible to christianize the world, when the very revolution of 
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2d, That all men are responsible agents;—responsible to God for their 
conduct and opinions, each man being required to “give an account of him- 
self to God,” for himself alone, and for no other man. 

3d, That God has enjoined upon mankind the study of his Word, as con- 
taining the Revelation of his will,—and has distinctly required of them, 
with the Bible in their hands, to “judge, of their own selves, what is right,” 
i. e., what the truth and the will of God are. 

The third great doctrine of christian liberty, viz., that no one Church, 
nor all the Churches in christendom, have the right to decide, authorita- 
tively, matters of faith, or ordain laws of moral conduct for the govern- 
; ment of mankind, results from the following considerations: 

Ist, That God, the governor of the world, and the fountain of truth, has 
already decided those matters, and ordained those laws himself; and that 
an attempt, on the part of any mere human tribunal, to do the same thing, 
is an impious assumption, on its part, of the prerogatives of the Almighty. 

2d, That such assumption aims a fatal blow at individual responsibility, 
and is utterly inecnsistent with the enjoyment and exercise of christian li- 
berty. 

3d, That such assumption is a direct violation of the divine precept, 
that we are not to frustrate the word of God, nor deny its authority, by 
receiving for doctrines the commandments of men, nor, as christians, to 
recognize any other master, than Jesus Christ himself. 

No consistent Protestant,—as far as we are aware,—maintains that 
churches, the sacred ministry, and the various ordinances and institutions 
of christianity, are not, in the providence of God, most important agents in 
the maintenance and propagation of the truth. That churches, like all 
other organizations, have, in accordance with their constitutions, certain 
rights and privileges,—such as the right of appointing officers, of admit- 
ting and excluding members, and of determining on what terms they shall 

be admitted or excluded, will not be denied. These are rights essential to 
the very existence of all ecclesiastical, as well as all secular associations. 
It is denied, however, and that most expressly, that any Church has a right 
to set up its own decisions as the standard of truth. That standard is the 
Word of God alone.—Ebiror Rev. 
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opinion by which that Bible was given to the people, was to 
speak most favorably the maturity of past centuries of chris- 
tian life,—a life, we will say, more pervadingly and character- 
istically christian, than the world has ever since witnessed : 
a life in which the morning was waked by a christian chant, 
and the night welcomed by a christian prayer—a life in 
which the throne was guarded by the sanctions of God’s 
authority, and the judgment seat consecrated by the sanctity 
of christian law—in which the merchant's vessel and the 
peasant’s spade, were blessed, in order to their snecessful 
labor, and not a public act ora private charity, not a duty 
to the country nor to the hearth-stone but was stamped, in 
the simplicity of an unquestioning faith, with the holy sign 
of the cross. And this, according to the indignant protes- 
tation. of our consuming zeal, and this without the Bible. 
And when the Bible was published in the native language 
of the people, how was its all-sufficiency or its self-suffi- 
ciency illustrated? Nothing is more historically certain, than 
that the progress of the reformation was laboriously slow. 
It was an up hill journey,and, so far from being worked out 
by Bible influence, that is, the influence of the Bible read 
amongst the mass, for our single selves, we are thoroughly 
satisfied from contemporary accounts and sermons, that the 
want of popular familiarity with the Bible, supplied by the 
bold and inflammatory biblical interpretations of the reform- 
ing preachers, did more than anything else to establish the 
new learning. In other words, that the principle of the 
Reformation under Henry,—however speciously concealed 
by the Reformers. and however inconsistent with his eccle- 
siastical autocracy, was the substitution of the authority of 
the individual preacher’s opinion for the decision of the 
church,—the Bible itself being as little’ used by the people 
in the one case, as in the other. Indeed, according to Mr. 
Anderson’s own showing, the Bible movement of that day, 
like the Oxford movement of our time, commenced among 
the clergy, and found its earliest and warmest supporters 
among the young theologians of the seminaries. How the 
masses received the Bible, we may learn from Henry him- 
self : 


“I am very sorry to know,” says the king in his last speech to 
Parliament, “how irreverently that most precious jewel, the word of 
God, is disputed, timed, sung and jangled in every ale-house and 
tavern, contrary to the meaning and doctrine of the same; and yet 
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lam even as much sorry, that the readers of the same follow it in 
doing so faintly and coldly. For of this 1 am sure, that charity was 
never so faint amongst you, and virtuous and godly living was never 
less used, nor God hiawel oitiong christians was never less reverenced, 
honored and served.” Lord Herbert. p. 537, ed. 1649. 


Cranmer’s letters and Cromwell’s injunctions will illus- 
trate this assertion. This language we trust will not be 
misinterpreted. It is not the language of regret that the 
Bible has become the household companion of every chris- 
tian family ;—for tracing the history of the English Bible 
from the time when, here and there, in hidden corners, a 
proscribed copy was jealously treasured, to the present 
day when its presence under every roof is, in some sort, a 
conventional symbol of christian respectability,—we recog- 
nize the manifestation of an active Providence and cannot 
refuse to see the inestimable benefit of its universal study. 
But, a conscientious examination of the period of the Re- 
formation has produced the conviction that it is not to the 
publication of the Bible, without note or comment, among a 
population unaccustomed to its authority, and, in a great 
measure, incapable of its use, that we are indebted for the 
blessings of our present christian freedom; but to the great 
fact which we nowhere see historically developed with 
sufficient emphasis and accuracy,—that the church in Eu- 
gland, when severing its connection with Rome, restored to 
their proper relations, which had been gradually bui griev- 
ously confused—the Church and the Bible—teaching, that 
the former held the latter perpetually open to her children, 
not as the title deed of her possessions, nor the commission 
for her authority, but as a record of what she taught and 
an earnest of the truths which were shrined in the myste- 
ries of her sacraments, and elevated in the devotion of her 
Jitanies. We have neither time nor space to exemplify this 
in detail, but it must, we think, strike the most careless 
observer, that the period, when, if ever, the all-sufliciency of 
the Bible for spiritual improvement should have been man- 
ifested,—the period when, owing to the desolating dogma of 
Archbishop Cranmer, the Prince was Head of the Church,— 
the Church of God, was almost without figure in abeyance, 
when injunctions to read the Bible were repeatedly extended 
to the nation,and nochurch authority was free to check rash 
interpretation, and when, if Mr. Anderson be correct, Bibles 
were broad cast through the land and eagerly sought after 
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by all classes,—that this period did in fact less towards what 
is now considered the perfect work of the Reformation, 
than any period which succeeded. And that it was not 
until the reign of Edward, and afterwards of Elizabeth, that 
the Church, freed from the tyranny of a headstrong and 
opiniated king, and disentangled from the intrigues of crafty 
Bishops—recovered her original energy—vindicated her di- 
vine authority, and having defined the relation which the 
Bible occupied in her economy, proceeded. as a national 
Church, to fulfil the ends of her being. There is but one 
other period, which we can remember, wherein the all-suffi- 
ciency of the Bible, as the cultivator of christian charities, 
was even partially tested. It was a time, when, to use the lan- 
guage of the holy and venerable Taylor, religion was painted 
on banners and thrust out of churches, had put on armor and 
had the power of the sword, but not the power of godliness ; 
when men preferred a prosperous error to an afflicted truth, 
and added scorn to the afflictions of the Church of England 
because her solemn assemblies were scattered. But we 
believe the doctrines of the Rump are not considered infal- 
lible. There has been a confessed falling away of puritan 
grace, and the great rebellion is no longer cited as a prece- 
dent by christian men. 

The experiment, then, has never been fairly tested, and 
never will be until the Bible, translated into some heathen 
tongue, shall be left alone, with a tribe of unchristianized 
heathen. If it shares any other fate, than that indicated in 
the incident which we used as an illustration in the first 
pages of this article,—then will one fact be established, and 
our modern christian philosophy will have commenced its 
process of induction. 

But besides this want of practical recommendation, the 
doctrine has not, in our opinion, even theoretical value. It 
violates the strongest sympathies of our common nature, and 
contradicts all the analogies of God’s workings in the world 
around and within us. It is a faithless dogma, and com- 
mences with the inculcation of a jealous scepticism of other 
men’s truth and goodness. Now, God has created us, has 
placed us, from very infancy, in such complete dependence,— 
that we cannot even reach years of discretion without the 
completest and most self-abandoned reliance on opinions, 
which we cannot test, and upon persons, of whose willing- 
ness and ability to serve us we are necessarily ignorant. 
VOL. 1x.—no. 18. 
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Life is valuabley—surely,—its preservation a duty, and he, 
who, after attaining proper years, should fecklessly destroy, 
or even carelessly hazard it, weuld merit, as he would re- 
ceive, universal condemnation. But, at the very period 
when life is most insecure, when the wind of heaven, visi- 
ting us too roughly, may put out our lights, when an unno- 
ticed change of appetite may palsy the energy its stimu- 
lant was intended to excite, when too much care may smo- 
ther, and too little expose us, God has seen fit to make us 
utterly helpless of ourselves, dependent upon the exagge- 
rated anxiety of parents,—the carelessness of chance nur- 
ses,—the charities of interested and selfish relations. Cha- 
racter is precious,—and he, who, after coming to man’s 
estate, should plead habit as the justification of viee, would 
only aggravate his guilt. But at the time when that cha- 
racter is formed,—when, like gold from the furnace, nature 
is pure and glowing, and ready for moulds of grace and 
beauty, God has seen fit to place us powerless in the hands 
of those who may be indisereet, ignorant, vicious, who 
may waste or adulterate the treasure committed to their 
charge. So it is in the matter of religion. Everything 
depends, at last, upon our own decision, and the time must 
come, when each one will feel “that to us there are but two 
beings in the whole world,—God and ourselves.” But here, 
too, God has seen fit to surround us, in our period of weak- 
ness, with institutions which must control us, the teachings 
of authorised ministers, the solemn ceremonials of ancient 
faith, arresting and prejudicing the mind, holy and awful 
sacraments, subduing the sensible world and communicating 
mysterious and mighty powers, a church venerable with 
the years of christian antiquity, and joining, in its mystic 
citizenships, the high intelligences of a world beyond the 
grave with the humbler saints of this, in which it dwells 
to sanctify,—and he who rashly despises these multiplied 
agencies, and detaches, out of the many consecrated means 
employed by God, one from its proper connection, crying 
“The all-sufficiency of the Bible,”—acts with no more wis- 
dom or truth than he, who should disregard the gentle and 
blessed economy of life, contending that a treatise on the 
vital functions was all-sufficient for the raising of children, 
or that an essay on habits was all-sufficient for the forma- 
tion of character. It is not so. God has willed his truth 
to be spoken by word of mouth, and to be preserved in sig- 
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nificant rituals, and to be guarded by commissioned autho- 
rities. He has chosen that the sacred sympathy which 
links all men together as men, should form the chain-con- 
ductor of his truth round the world, and, in the Church, 
found an universal language of holy signs, which® will 
interpret all men one to the other. And he who would see 
a type of the Missionary Church, must not look to the 
printing press, and the lexicon, but to a scene in a very old 
time, when St. Augustin bore the cross before a heathen peo- 
ple, and his priests chaunted a loud anthem, whose music 
spoke to listening hearts, if it fell on deat ears; and the 
service, which the barbarians gathered to see, spoke in signs, 
not to be misunderstood, of a God above, and humility and 
trembling love below. 

We have thus, without an elaborate argument, endea- 
vored to suggest the objections to this doctrine. To enforce 
them in detail, with their manifold illustrations, would 
require a volume. But to realize the practical denial of the 
all-sufficiency of the Bible for teaching christian truth, we 
need but look at life about us, and say, with George Herbert: 


Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 
Parents first season us; then school-masters 
Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 

To rales of reason, holy messengers— 


Puipits and Sundays; sorrow dogging sin; 
Afflictions sorted ; anguish of all sorts; 
Fine nets and stratagems to eatch us in; 
Bibles laid open; millions of surprises ; 


Blessings beforehand ; ties of gratefulness ; 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears; 
Without, our shame; within, our consciences, 
Angels and grace; eternal hopes and fears. 


In endeavoring to prove this theory, and in further illus- 
tration of his Bible History, Mr. Anderson reviews the state 
of politics and the Church History of the regions through 
which he passed. His examination of the reign of Henry 
Villth is very minute, as the reader may infer from its 
occupying the whole of the first large octavo, and a great 
part of the second. It is ingenious, eye and, in the 

t 


main, very accurate ;—that is, facts are related truly,—but, 
in most of the conclusions, and in very much of the color- 
ing of circumstances, we differ widely from the author ;— 
and that difference increases to strong and decided condem- 
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nation, when We scrutinize his estimate of certain charac- 
ters, Although fond of tracing events to their secret and 
far-separated sources,—anxious to watch the subtle action 
and reaction of popular opinions,—and manifestly elate at 
what he considers a very keen historical discrimination,— 
we do not think Mr. Anderson skilful in understanding, or 
appreciating character. He has not the imagination which 
can inform old habits with life, and enter into old strifes 
with dramatic power; to him a man is either wholly good 
or wholly bad,—he cannot sympathize where he does not 
agree, and he can scarcely censure where he does. Asa 
partizan, he is admirable ; as an historian, he is unjust. It 
is of course impossible for us to accompany Mr. Anderson’s 
narrative with a ruuning criticism, but we would say some- 
what touching two men whose failings he has not spared. 
They were, in their day, the centres of action; their lives 
were in great measure, the histories of their generations, 
and their deaths caused nations to moralize. Cursing and 
blessing have preserved their memories; and now, though 
centuries have passed since their humanity has been re- 
solved into its original dust, men battle with the fierceness 
of present and personal quarrel, around the names of The 
mas Woolsey and Thomas Cranmer. It isnot our intention 
to review their lives, nor can we stop to give our autho- 
rities for such opinions as we shall express, but we wish 
simply to indicate what, in our eye, were the relations they 
respectively occupied towards Church reform in general, 
and, in particular, towards that event, which is often vaunted 
as the crowning glory of the Reformation, the publication 
of the Bible in English. Differing entirely from Mr. An- 
derson, in his estimate of these prelates, without reciting 
the details of our disagreement, we intend these remarks 
as a converse statement of their characters. 

A curious search into the motives.of action, is the surest 
indication of error in the conclusions to which that search 
leads. What is motive to one, is not motive to another, 
and without a sympathy, at once so universal and so miunte 
as to be miraculous, it is impossible to realize that as the 
influencing principle of another’s action, which fails to ex- 
cite the energies of our own will. We are so created, that, 
if we love, we must alsovyhate,—that if we believe, we must 
also deny, that if we are in earnest, we become partizans, 
and treat othermen as hypocrites. An impartial historian 
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of other men’s motives, is then, if not an absurdity, at least 
an impossibility. It is almost impossible to appreciate, where 
we do not agree, and heis utterly unfit for his task, who 
commences a delineation of character, by professing a phil- 
osophical indifference to those subjects in which his hero 
was passionately in earnest. ‘Take for instance any of the 
heroes of the past, Loyola or Luther, Charles or Cromwell, 
Pope or Puritan, and listen to his life by one of these same 
motive mongers,—with what antithetical dullness does bigot, 
on the one side, balance fanatic on the other! what a dense 
growth of common-place springs from the soil, of great events, 
hiding consecrated ground and covering up rich memorials! 
Every generous sentiment is sullied by the commentary of 
a coarse selfishness, and every great deed is broken wp, that 
laborious impartiality may show how accidental is the com- 
bination of its separate parts. And the worst is that sanc- 
tioned by this spiritless criticism. History has adoptedva 
set of customary motives, which are peftinaciously applied 
to every man, and every measure distinguished by gran- 
deur of conception or greatness of consequence. We wish 
no stronger illustration, than the immediate subject of these 
remarks,—Cardinal Woolsey. Though there is not a step in 
his career, which does not look towards a higher elevation 
than office could ever reach, not an act of his policy but 
fills its appropriate place in that scheme of generous wisdom _ 
and far-sighted prudence which he never lived to execute, 
and of which we know only the ruins,—not a year of his 
domination, but brought to the country, in the circle of its 
revolution, increasing honor and secure success,—though 
in his person England was arbiter of Europe,—though, in- 
stant on his fall, every fierce element of discord broke out ; 
Incubuere mari, totumque a sedibus imis 
Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis 
Africus et vastos volvunt ad litora fluctus. 
Insequitur clamorgue virim, stridorque radentum, 
and a sea of turbulent opinion rolled over the kingdom, 
sweeping away ancient land-marks ;—notwithstanding all 
this, these same impartial fame-givers cannot praise until 
they have the motive. And how cunningly conscientious 
are they! The Cardinal was a great man, did wonderful 
things—but then he loved powerand pomp. His mules were 
housed with scarlet, and gold service stood upon his side- 
board, tall priests walked before him, and the noble, of the 
42* 
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land followed in his train. ‘They explored the inventory of 
Westminster with the zeal of a haberdasher, and discoursed 
its merits with the eloquence of an auctioneer: “divers and 
great stores of rich stuffs, as whole peices of silks of all co- 
lors, velvets, satins, musks, taflaties, grograms, scarlets and di- 
vers rich commodities. Also, there were one thousand pieces 
of fine holland, and the hangings of the gallery with cloth of 
gold and cloth of silver, and rich cloth of bodkin of divers 
colors, which were hanged in expectation of the king’s com- 
ing.” Like the idle crowd who tracked the Prelate’s pomp, 
through the streets of London, they are dazzled by the 
glitter, and excited by the noise. Now they can hear and 
see and feel the motive that works the centre figure of this 
greatshow. Unable to realise the man or his mission, they 
can pronounce, with all the dignity of offended morals, “that 
Woolsey was ambitious.” And why notambitious! Who 
as yet understands, well enough to censure, that mysterious 
and mighty attribute of all great genius? We know that 
power is of God, that the law of its being is, that it should 
be ever working to subdue, and realize unto itself, the world 
about it. It cannot choose but press onward, it must com- 
mand, it must destroy, it musttyrannize. ‘The world, moral 
and physical, is but»the result of contradictory forces, its 
varying phases but the temporary triumph of some stronger 
_ element; and we confess that the more we study the strange 
record of history, the more solemn is the reverence with 
which we are inclined to treat the individual characters of 
its great eras. It is, we feel, we know it is, the littleness of 
meanest vanity to fancy petty motives the explanation of 
great deeds, and when we wish to comprehend the charac- 
ter of aman who has been the master spirit of his age, 
whose thoughts have been made acts by the obedience of 
nations, and whose policy has been a period in the progress 
of time, we throw aside the scandal of petty enemies, and 
the gossip of idle friends. If he was man, we know that 
vanity had its time of triumph, and pride its hour of domi- 
nion; but we know, also, that if he was permitted by God 
to do his work on earth, if he rose to the height of his great 
destiny, he must have realized the fullness of his mission, 
and felt, at times, when the pomp of place was laid aside as 
the robes of an emperor, that he was in communion with 
his Master. ‘Then were his plans conceived, and his spirit 
strengthened ; and the whole man elevated to toil, to suf- 
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fer, to die, conscious, however human weakness might 
falter, that he was working together with God. If we 
would understand great men, we must “believe in them ;” 
look upon their policy as an effort to realize some great truth, 
and study to discover, not little motives for disjointed acts, 
but the spirit which exalts their designs above the cunning 
contrivances of political selfishness. And this brings us to 
the question,— Was there such an informing spirit in the ad- 
ministration of Cardinal Woolsey? Can his separate acts be 
explained, in their proper connection, as parts of a general 
and generous policy, governed by high principle, and compas- 
sing some truly greatend? Without hesitation, we say, yes! 

In one of Thos. Alen’s letters to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
1517, hesays, after describing Woolsey’s imperiousness with 
the noble beggars who lackied him : 

“ ‘When he walks in the park, he will suffer no suitor to come nigh 
unto him, but commands him away as far as a man can shoot an ar- 
row.” Ladge’s Illustration, vol. 1, p. 34. 

The record of one such hour, would be sufficient testi- 
mony. Without it, we must appeal to the times, and learn 
from them, the position in which he stood,—the projects in 
which he was unfortunately defeated, For it must be 
borne in mind, as the first preparatory admission towards 
a fair judgment, that Woolsey failed in the purpose of his 
life; that his policy was thwarted, and himself ruined by a 
successful opposition. Like an aqueduct unfinished half: 
way from its reservoir, or an electric chain snapped from 
its point of connection, a course of policy checked midway 
in its appointed circuit, cannot be judged by results, for there 
can be none for which it is responsible. And while, in the 
cases used as illustrations to test the genius of the architect 
or the skill of the experimenter, we have only to suppose the 
connection accomplished, it is impossible, in the case they 
illustrate, to carry on the analogy for a lapse of time.— 
The prejudices of party, the intricacy of human affairs, and 
the grotesque results of chance circumstances, obscure the 
original policy, hide its connections, and thoroughly confuse 
its aims. In addition to this, we must say here, that, at 
present, much must be taken for granted. Our immediate 
object is to prove that the conduct of Cardinal Woolsey, 
with regard to the publication of the Bible in English, and 
towards the early progress of the Reformation generally, 
was part of a system of policy wisely conceived; and so 
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long as he was in power, manfully executed; and not only 
wise in itself, but the necessary consequence of his view of 
public affairs. The principle of this general policy will be 
clearly stated and illustrated, but it cannot now be demon- 
strated; it would require a minute review of the age, and 
great knowledge of the times, from the reader, as well as 
writer. The theory, as a theory, must be postponed for 
some future time, the question at present being,—If its 
truth be admitted, will it account for certain acts of Cardi- 
nal Woolsey’s administration, and place them on the firm 
foundation of public justice and honest principle ? 

To indicate this policy, we shall sketch, as briefly as such 
a subject permits, the political relations occupied by the 
nations of Europe towards each other, and more especially 
towards the Holy See, at the time of the commencing agi- 
tation. 

Like every other crisis, the period of which we speak 
was marked by the contest of two great principles ;—the 
principle of nationality, on the one side, condensing into se- 
parate and compact organizations the hitherto scattered and 
intermingling people, and the spirit of church authority, on 
the other, endeavoring, if not to prevent this political crys- 
tallization, at least to retain over each separate system the 
domination it exercised over the aggregate of feudal Europe, 
This principle of nationality was at this period completing, 
not commencing, its perfect work. Each nation, so to speak, 
had finished its seggregation up to the point of separation, 
—and, consequently, this period, of which we treat, covers 
the final wars for territories beyond their geographical 
boundaries, which had so long perplexed the nations of Eu- 
rope. This was the time of the abandonment, by England, 
of her claims on France; the commencement of the sepa- 
ration between the Germanic and Spanish portions of the 
empire; the birth of the Low Countries, and the retreat of 
the Turks within their proper boundaries. Not that even 
the century witnessed all these conclusions, but that now 
commenced the progress of this change, and the conflict of 
interests consequent upon it. Another striking symptom of 
the working of this national principle, was the gradual 
abandonment of the Latin language, and the recurrence 
every where in literature to the vernacular. To indulge in 
a fanciful analogy, it was as if the nations of the earth had, 
in the Roman Church, built themselves another tower, 
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whose top, like that of Shinar, was to reach unto heaven,— 
when God laid his finger on their lips, and the language, 
in which the master-builders spake, fell from their tongue, 
and each nation spake its own language, and they were sud- 
denly confounded. This was the spirit of the age. Ar- 
rayed against this was the Church;—forced, from its very 
condition as a temporal sovereignty, to concentrate its pow- 
ers, condense its territory,—in a word, like its neighbors, to 
nationalize itself; and, in order to do this, compelled to 
become a party, where it claimed to be an arbiter; to play 
off nation against nation, to develope the independence of 
one, in order to balance the disproportionate power of ano- 
ther ;—and, at the same time, not only claiming to be supe- 
rior to all national distinctions, but, as a spiritual power, 
exercising a tremendous influence over the very rivals 
with whom it struggled in political hostility. 

Such a state of things could not last, and the great genius 
of Woolsey’s policy is, that he anticipated, and provided for 
the crisis from the beginning. As Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, he gave her full scope for national development. Un- 
der his guidance, she held firmly the balance of European 
power, Worked right abroad, and, nobler still, did justice at 
home. In close and constant negotiation with every foreign 
power struggling towards the Papacy, and, in consequence, 
keenly alive to every political move, he soon learned that, 
in the necessary progress of state affairs, he would be 
brought front to front with Rome; that what occurred to 
him would, in the rapid changes of political position, occur 
to each nation of Europe; and that the problem for the 
statesmanship of his age to solve, was, how to reconcile the 
freedom and individuality of national existence, with the 
supreme authority of the Church. For it must be recol- 
lected, that the authority of the Holy See was as yet un- 
questioned. It was not until Woolsey fell, that Cranmer, 
was allowed to untie the knot, by cutting it. Whether that 
was the right settlement of the difficult question, time has 
shown, or will show. Whether Woolsey would have suc- 
ceeded better, we cannot now say. Henry cast him off, 
because, to himself, at least, the Cardinal’s solution was not 
satisfactory. The party who, after his death, occupied his 
ground, never represented him. They had not the ability. 
Cardinals Pole and Contarini, who were undoubtedly the 
most liberal of the Roman prelates, never, it appears to us, 
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understood the political question, which was interwoven in 
the issues made at the time of England’s separation from 
the Pope. They were too exclusively theologians,—the 
fault of their party, as manifested most strikingly in the 
whole policy of Rome, even up to the Council of Trent. 
But, whether likely or not to have succeeded in his effort 
to temper these contrarient claims,—once admit that he saw 
the difficulty,—grant that having seen ityhe prepared him- 
self calmly to meet it, and every detail of his policy falls 
into its definite and decisive order ;—the long and devious 
track of political expedients is clear with a guiding light, 
and you realize the statesman who served his country, and 
the prelate who loved his Church; who clung to the beau- 
tiful belief, that the Charch of God could, within the broad 
and beneficent circle of her orbit, cherish and control the 
nations of earth; and who, if he failed, failed in answering 
a question, which, to this day, perplexes the wise an 
troubles the scrupulous; and is, in all probability, never to 
be solved, until that time, when there shall be neither Greek 
nor Scythian, bond nor free. Woolsey’s position would 
require, as we have already said, too elaborate a demonstra- 
tion for the present. The arduous, yet interesting task, of 
analysing his voluminous diplomatic correspondence, which 
would be the necessary means to our proof, must be defer- 
red for a more convenient season. At present, we assume 
the truth of our theory, and proceed to apply it, as an ex- 
planatory test, to such portions of his domestic policy as 
are made the especial subjects of Mr. Anderson’s censure. 
And first, of his general charge of personal ambition, as 
instanced in the eagerness and constancy with which the 
Cardinal concentrated, in himself, all powers of the Church ; 
the collection of the tenths granted him by Leo, the exten- 
sion of his legantine powers for periods of five years by 
Adrian, the further amplification of those powers and their 
fuller expansion for a term of life by Clement, and the still 
greater and unprecedented power granted by Clement when 
in the hands of his enemies, by which Woolsey became 
virtually Pope of England. Now, supposing Cardinal Wool- 
sey to have contemplated, from the beginning, the time when 
the relation between England and Rome must be modified, 
or England forced into spiritual rebellion in defence of the 
sacred right of national existence, how admirably contrived 
was this whole series of measures. The great difficulty on 
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the one side was this, England was dependent absolutely 
and unconditionally upon Rome for spiritual existence, the 
points of union were innumerable ;—-there were not less than 
ten sources from which Rome drew ecclesiastical revenue 
and implied obedience from England ;—Italian Bishops held 
British Sees ;—indeed, according to the very curious and 
interesting account of Mr. Anderson, in one Bishopric, from 
1497 to 1534, there were four Italian Bishops in sutecession, * 
some of them never resident in England, and one no less a 
person than Clement VII ;—the people were accustomed to 
feel Rome as the great centre of their sympathies, and the 
Pope was almost as present in their imagination as the 
King. ‘The first necessary prepayation, then, was that this 
dependence should be rendered less direct,—that the points 
of connection should be as few as possible,—that something 
should be interposed between the people and Rome, which, 
while it represented the Pope, should be essentially national. 
The Cardinal, therefore, set himself to work to make him- 
self that point of connection ; to make himself, on the one 
hand, the recipient of all Papal power, that if the period of 
separation did come, the people having been aceustomed to 
realize hint as the head of their Church, would not feel too 
sensitively the severance from the one Catholic head,—and, 
on the other, to elevate himself into the sole ecclesiastical 
representative of the State, in order that, when the crisis 
came, he might speak with the Pope, as one having autho- 
rity. And, although we believe that Cardinal Woolsey 
hoped to adjust the great difficulty in obedience to the truth 
of God’s Church,—and although we believe that his scheme, 
if executed, would have had a far higher and holier result, 
than the relentless despotism which was the practical deve- 
lopment of Archbishop Cranmer’s theory,—yet, we say, in all 
seriousness, that if there is a man, to whom that party, who 
glory in the abrupt secession of England from the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, is indebted for its blessing, that man is Car- 
dinal Woolsey. With a weaker man at the head of her ec- 
clesiastical affairs of the day, Eugland never would have at- 
tained the position which enabled her to strike so strong 
a blow ;—and the people and Church of England, would 
not so easily have learned to despise the Pope, if they had 
not first learned to depend upon the Cardinal. We think 
this explanation satisfactory ;—it relieves the conduct of 
Woolsey from the littleness of mere personal motive,—-gives 
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dignity to the rapid progress of public events,—adds the 
grace of fitness to the almost royal pomp with which the 
Cardinal trod the stage of life, and colors his whole course 
with the impressive solemnity of that highest scene in his life, 
—that famous celebration, when, in the eloquent language 
of the Church’s grief, he offered up the lamentations of a 
uation for the imprisonment and suffering of her Spiritual 
King. And, in the sad silence that covered up the kneeling 
multitude,—while the light broke dimly through windows 
darkened with the ancient memorials of the Church’s 
greatness, and gleamed vaguely from gold and jewels and 
bright armor, and the incense rolled heavenward, mingling 
with the uncertain light,—the Cardinal,—in the language 
of an eye-witness,—“wept tenderly” for, realizing in the 
strange events of Clement’s captivity, the fulfilment of the 
coming strife, the shadow of approaching evil fell heavily 
on his soul. 

Mr. Anderson, however, deals in specific charges against 
what, some years later, would have been called the Cardi- 
nal’s “Malignancy,” and, strange to say, finds in the erection 
of Cardinal College, a clear proof, not only of horrible 
intent, but of devilish cunning. After reciting the history of 
this munificent endowment,—for, true it was, as old Fuller 
has said, “indeed, nothing mean could enter into this man’s 
mind,”—Mr. Anderson quotes with great satisfaction, a sup 
position of that fanciful deist and most pragmatical histo- 
rian, Lord Herbert, that Woolsey’s motive was, that as 
“printing could not be put down, it were best to set up learn- 
ing against learning, and, by introducing able persons to 
dispute, to suspend the laity betwixt fear and controversies.” 
Now it will be recollected, that Woolsey has been accused, 
on no less authority than Erasmus, of favoring Lutheran 
theology. And those at all familiar with the history of the 
times know, that their was a party in Italy, consisting of 
the most distinguished men, and some most famous prel::tes 
of the day, who held, in the bosom of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and without abating one jot of their holy reverence 
for her spiritual authority, or one degree of their passionate 
love for her solemn services,—views analogous to Protes- 
tantism. And at the honse of the noble Venitian Luigi 
Princi, were accustomed to meet, for the purpose of theolo- 
gical conversation, such men as the exiled Pole; and the 
holy Contarini, of whom it has been said, that he was igno- 
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rant of nothing that the human mind could discover by its 
own research, or that divine grace had revealed; and that 
he crowned his knowledge with virtue. A celebrated mo- 
dern historian says: 


“If we inquire what was the faith which chiefly inspired these 
men, we shall find that the main article of it, was that same doctrine 
of justification which, as preached by Luther, had given rise to the 
whole Protestant movement.” Ranke’s His. Popes. 


In this we cannot subscribe, for the doctrine of justifica- 
tion held independently of the Catholic Church, cannot be 
identical with the faith holding its proper relation to the 
whole circle of Catholic truth. But it is clear that there 
were men in the Church, who felt the want of a purifica- 
tion of practice, and the necessity for a simple re-statement 
of elementary truths,—who recognized the partial correct- 
ness of the reformer’s dogma, and would have worked 
together with him in any legitimate sphere of action. And 
it was only ten years after Woolsey fell, that these very 
men submitted to the Pope, in conformity with his direc- 
tions, the famous “Consilium Delectorum Cardinalium et 
aliorum Prelatorum etc.,” in which they stated, with a 
moral courage singularly bold at that time, the abuses of 
the Roman Court, and suggested the remedies. This report 
is signed, among others, by Contarini, Pole, and the Abbot 
of St. George, in whose gardens, years before, they were 
invested with the purple,—they had lacked all those things. 
We are sorry that we have not time to analyze this docu- 
ment,—than which a more truly wise and pious was never 
penned, for it would enable us to illustrate very fully the 
views, which we maintain were those of the Cardinals, 
inasmuch as we look upon the course of Cardinals Pole 
and Contarini, as a tolerable indication of what may have 
been expected from Woolsey,—with this exception, that as 
we said before, they never appreciated the sacredness of 
national existence, and thus failed to see what, as Princes of 
a temporal sovereignty and counsellors of the Roman Court, 
they should have met,—the political issue of the day. 

If, then, we are justified in inferring, that in addition to 
the motive that by erecting this college, he was providing 
for England a great school of national authority in religi- 
ous matters, which, by its connection through him with 
Rome, should represent the theology of the Church, and 
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yet should accustom the people to look for authoritative 
decisions at home, Woolsey was anxious to provide a field 
in which, nnder the sanction of the Church, and without 
overstepping the bounds of christian obedience, the learned 
men and young students of the day, could discuss the great 
questions which were agitating Europe, we shall have vin- 
dicated the Cardinal from the infidel ignorance of Lord 
Herbert, and the silly misrepresentations of Mr. Anderson. 
How then, did Cardinal Woolsey proceed? It will be re- 
membered that in this very century, the pulpits were loud 
against the study of the languages, on account of the fear 
entertained of men becoming wise in their own conceits,— 
Cave a Grecis ne fias Hereticus; Fuge literas Hebreas 
ne fias judacorum similis; was the proverb of the day, 
and as Mr. Anderson very truly says, Greculus Iste, the 
epithet first applied to Erasmus, was the phrase for heretic. 
In 1519, Cardinal Woolsey endowed a Greek professorship 
at Oxford, and, in this new College, made ample provision 
for the complete and critical study of the Bible in the ori- 
ginal languages. Does this evince aversion to investiga- 
tion. Again, in the choice of members for his College, to Dr. 
Shirton, Master of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, ‘a noted 
Lutheran himself, as the Society was esteemed where Brad- 
ford and Ridley had their education,” was committed by 
the Cardinal the charge of selecting. And of those who 
were chosen from Oxford and Cambridge to fill the places, 
the names of Fryth and Lawney and Clark and Summer 
and Bayley and ‘Taverner and Udal and Salisbury and 
Ferrar, who belonged openly and avowedly to the party 
of progress, and who, afterwards, in various measures, suf- 
fered and were rewarded for what they believed to be 
truth’s sake, should sufficiently vindieate Woolsey from 
bitter opposition to the study of truth. And with these facts 
before him, is it not as reckless a misrepresentation as was 
ever conveyed in bad rhetoric, when Mr. Anderson says: 


“Here it will be found, was in embryo, what may be sy fs the 


first Jesuit College ; projected too, in the very year when Ignatius 
Loyola was no farther than Rome, imploring the benediction of the 
Pontiff, and, seven years before he came begging into England !” 


Let us now examine the conduct of the Cardinal towards 
those in the universities, who were charged with favoring 
the Lutheran heresy and punished in consequence of the 
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forbidden books found in their possession. There is here, 
however, one error in fact which Mr. Anderson might have 
avoided by a more careful collation of authorities, but 
which, if corrected, would, we are ready to admit, have 
broken awkwardly into one of his most picturesque group- 
ings. In enumerating those, who suffered at this time, 
our author mentions ‘l‘averner, as one who was famous for 
his Bibles, very nearly the same as T'yndale’s, which he 
afterwards published, and adds, that his term of imprison- 
ment was shortened because Woolsey admired his taste 
for music, and interfered in his behalf. Now we admit 
that there is some confusion as to the identity of this 
Taverner, but we think none can carefully compare Wood’s 
Athenee Oxonienses and his Fasti with Fuller, without 
coming to the conclusion, that the Taverner, who suffered, 
was John Taverner, sometime organist of Cardinal College, 
and who afterward became a zealous Papist, and of whom, 
when his first wanderings towards protestantism were no- 
ticed, Woolsey said,—-‘pshaw—he was only a fiddler.’ Rich- 
ard Taverner, who is remembered by his Bibles, was a zeal- 
ous and active Protestant, and although never licensed, is 
more fam6us for the sermon which as high Sheriff of Oxon, 
he preached in 1569. Having ascended the pulpit, which 
was of stone, with his sword by his side, and a chain of gold 
hanging about his neck, he commenced thus: “Arriving at 
the Mount of St Mary’s, in the stony stage where [ now 
stand, I have brought you some fine biscuits, baked in the 
oven of charity, carefully conserved for the chickens of the 
church, the sparrows of the spirit, and the sweet swallows 
of salvation.” He died full of honors, his body was carried 
to the grave by heralds, and an helmet, standard and pen- 
non, and other cognizances belonging to an Esquire, hung 
over it. This is a small matter, but the juxta-position in 
which Mr. Anderson places Taverner’s Bible-notoriety and 
his punishment, and the covert sneer at Woolsey’s motive 
for interference, is a specimen of his partizan ingenuousness. 

It was our intention to have followed Mr. Anderson’s 
narrative of the troubles at the Universities, with a careful 
criticism, but want of time and space compel us to dismiss 
the particulars with but a very brief commentary. We 
think it elear that the proceedings, at this time, originated 
with the Bishops and the University authorities. Whatever 
part was played by the Cardinal in these transactions, so 
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far as the severe punishment of the offenders went, was a 
part of necessity. He interfered actively and effectually to 
prevent the visitation of Cambridge, which was moved by 
certain Bishops, for trying who were “fautors of heresy.” 
And this too, when he had not the personal interest in that 
University, which may be supposed to have influenced his 
conduct towards the favorite Cardinal College, and when 
the orthodoxy of Cambridge was, if anything, more danger- 
ously undermined by this insidious Lutheranism than the 
ancient foundations of Oxford itself. Nay, when Hugh 
Latimer was interdicted from preaching by the Bishop of 
Ely, Woolsey commanded him into his presence, and having 
heard from him e~ncerning the sermon which he had 
preached before the Bishop, dismissed him, saying, “Then 
if the Bishop of Ely cannot abide such doctrine as you have 
here repeated, you shall have my license, and shall preach 
it in his beard, let him say what he will ;” and the license 
to preach throughout England was accordingly given him. 
It is surely unnecessary to attempt a proof of Latimer’s 
protestantism. Norcan the Cardinal’s conduct to Dr. Barnes 
be tortured into a persecution of the truth, for when that 
orator was summoned before Woolsey to answer for the 
ribald invective that he had been delivering at Cambridge— 
the opening complaint of Woolsey shows, that it was the 
unscrupulous defamation of Barnes—that godly weapon 
with which the reformers of that day fought so valiantly, 
to which the Cardinal chiefly objected. “What! Master 
Doctor,” said he, “had you not sufficient scope in the Serip- 
tures, to teach the people, that my golden shoes, my pole- 
axes, my pillars, my golden cushions, my crosses did so 
offend you, that you must make us ridiculum caput before 
the people? We were jollily that day laughed to scorn. 
Verily it was a sermon fitter to be preached on a stage than 
in a pulpit; for at the last you said, ‘I wear a pair of red 
gloves, I should say, bloody gloves,’ quoth you, ‘that I should 
not be cold in the midst of my ceremonies.’” In addition 
to all this, when the time came for Woolsey’s destruction, 
we have the testimony of the indictment drawn with all 
the aggravations that malignity could suggest, that he was 
a disturber “of the due and direct correction of heresies.” 
And Mr. Anderson says, with a gravity of censure that is 
truly ludicrous, after his violent abuse of the Cardinal, that 
if the mildness shown to men was annoying to some of the 
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persecutors, “as for zeal in the burning of books, the Cardinal 
was certainly not one whit behind any of them.” We 
freely admit it, and assert that under the circumstances, in 
endeavoring to suppress the extension of an unauthorized 
translation of the Bible, Cardinal Woolsey acted in consis- 
tency with that high motive, to which we have attributed 
his whole course, and in a spirit of eminent honesty and 
wisdom. 

It is clear, that Woolsey received early intelligence of 
Tyndale’s proceedings on the continent, towards the publi- 
cation of the Bible in English. It is, we think, equally 
clear, that he did not interfere very promptly, or very suc- 
cessfully, to prevent, or prohibit the entrance into the king- 
dom of this subtle element of future mischief. For, ac- 
cording to the graphic account of Cochlaus himself, (a well 
known character of that day,) and the elaborate commen- 
tary of Mr. Anderson, it appears that it was early in 1525, 
that Cochlaus wrote to the Cardinal and the King, con- 
cerning “the two English apostates.” who, after his zealous 
intermeddling at Cologne, “snatching away with them the 
quarto sheets printed, fled by ship, going up the Rhine to 
Worms, where the people were under the full rage of Lu- 
theranism, that there, by another printer, they might com- 
plete the work begun ;” and warns them, along with the 
Bishop of Rochester, “that they might, with the greatest di- 
ligence, take care, lest that most pernicious article of mer- 
chandize should be conveyed inte all the ports of England.” 
And yet, it is not wotil the latter part of 1526, that a cor- 
respondence, on the subject of preventing this importation, 
and obtaining control of such editions as had been pub- 
lished, is opened between Woolsey and Hackett, the En- 
glish Envoy at the Court of Mechlin, and, in the interme- 
diate time, had taken place those serious disturbances at the 
Universities, which were the result of the circulation of these 
very “pernicious articles of merchandize.” Now, was there 
no motive for Woolsey’s inactivity? Is it too extravagant 
an ingenuity to suppose, that the Cardinal was willing to 
let the truth run its way silently and surely, provided its 
friends forced it into conflict with no other truth equally 
important ;—that he was willing that the learned student, 
and the simple christian, should read their Bibles in humi- 
lity, provided they did not convert the Word of God into a 
weapon of offence against his Church? But so soon as the 
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Bible had circulated, so soon did its readers become the 
stirrers up of strifes. ‘The advocates for its extension were 
characterized by their contempt of authority, and their ribald 
jesting upon things, consecrated, if by nothing else, at least 
by the veneration of ancient and consenting christendom. 
They preached reform, and they worked revolution. The 
Cardinal realized, at once, in their practice, the Protestant- 
ism of modern dissent,—and in support of what, we con- 
tend, was the leading idea of his policy—the creation of a 
National Church ;—he was forced to crush them at once. 
This he attempted,—and, in the full splendor of his legan- 
tine pomp, he presided at the burning of this “mischievous 
merchandize.” But he persecuted no man,—he discouraged 
too scrupulous an inquisition at home, and endeavored to 
remedy the evil abroad. But it was too late,—his strength 
was failing him; in the very National Church which he 
wished to perfect, had arisen two parties, developing only 
too fast into a desperate antagonism, and both regarding 
him with jealous eyes. In addition to these things came 
public troubles, and, in the midst of his perplexities, he was 
thrown aside like a worn staff. The mighty plans he had 
hoped to realize faded in the coming night,—the voice of 
approaching storms rose solemnly upon his ear, and with 
the heavy consciousness of impending evils that he could 
not avert, the broken-hearted old man turned aside from the 
public way to bow his grey hairs in the dust ;—and, now in 
the language of his faithful steward, “Now began the time 
to draw near, for he drew his speech at length, his tongue 
began to fail him, his eyes perfectly set in his head, and his 
sight failed him. ‘Then we began to put him in mind of 
Christ’s passion. * * * And then presently the clock 
struck eight, at which time he gave up the ghost, and thus 
departed he this life.” 

Here we stop. We had purposed a much more minute 
investigation of the Cardinal’s conduct, but the impossibility 
of doing justice without far exceeding our limits—indeed, 
we may say, without writing his history, compelled us to 
select some few striking points of his career and examine 
Mr. Anderson’s commentary. We trust we have suggested 
something to those who are anxious to do justice in all 
things, and we are satisfied that the more carefully the events 
of Cardinal Woolsey’s life are scanned—the more tho- 
roughly shall we feel, with the old historian of Oxford, 
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“That we yet want an exact and faithful history of the 
greatest, most noble and most disinterested clergyman of 
that age.” 

An examination of Mr. Anderson’s estimate of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, we must postpone for the present. Indeed, 
we have now but faintly indicated some one or two of the 
subjects which come within the reach of Mr. Anderson’s 
observations. Each page of his book is a battle-field of 
controversy, and, while we cannot commend it to general 
confidence, we can safely recommend it to general study. 
It contains very much that is true and worthy of knowledge, 
and where he errs, it is the earnest, interesting, conscien- 
tious misrepresentation of one who speaks as he sees, and 
sees as he wishes. 





Art. 1X.—Margaret; a Tale of the Real and Ideal, 
Blight-and Bloom ; including Sketches of a Place not 
before described, called Mons Christi. Boston: Jordan 
& Wiley. 1845. 12 mo., pp. 460. 


Tuts book, more than any other that we have read, leads 
us to believe in the possibility of a distinctive American 
Literature. To be seen, it portrays the habits and charac- 
teristics of but a section of our country. It bears the im- 
press of New-England upon all its features, It will be 
called the Yankee novel, and rightly; for no where else 
have we seen the thought, dialect and customs of a New- 
England village so well and faithfully represented. We 
mean this judgment in the most general sense. Hereafter, 
we shall have occasion to show how false the work is in its 
details, both of character and manners. ‘There is an excess 
of coloring on the picture,—an obvious and often ludicrous 
excess. ‘I'he reader will be induced to say, that there is 
more of caricature in it, than of truth and reality. From 
this fact, we anticipate that it will be far from a popular 
book. It is much more agreeable to see our excellences 
exaggerated, than our defects. Our author speaks out 


5 ; 
plainly, and writes things down with a literal exactness. 
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Vulgarities and profaneness are related just, as we doubt 
not, they have been witnessed in actual life about him. He 
practises no hypocrisy and no concealment. He is honest 
and fearless. ‘lo many things of this character which we 
have spoken against and complained of, we can bring for- 
ward our own observation in evidence of their probability. 
And many of the exaggerations of this book, even its over- 
drawn delineations of vice, so offensive to a fastidious taste, 
we can defend on the best artistic grounds. The actual, 
separated as it is, in most minds, from the ideal, lies before 
us cold and spiritless. We need to understand the meaning 
of its forms, and perceive its higher and spiritual relations, 
A literal imitation of nature is by no means truth to nature. 
To render the actual true, the ideal must pervade and in- 
form it. The artist knows this, and hence he writes and 
paints all things, animate and inanimate, good and evil, 
beyond what they appear to the outward senses. Thus 
Pouissin invests his landscapes with the grace and beauty 
of the creating mind; Hogarth is faithful to the same prin- 
ciple, when delineating vice and vulgarity. And somewhat 
of a Hogarth isour author, We give him companionship 
with such writers as Charles Dickens and Frederika Bre- 
mer. His aims and motives are as high as their's. His 
words are earnest, and betray a deep conscientiousness and 
a human heart. In them all, we discern the strong desire 
for a new and better condition of individual and social life. 
And whoever writes to make men better, must tell them 
what they are, as well as what they ought to be. Much, 
very much, in real life, is coarse and common. In society, 
there is constraint, and prescribed forms, and men rarely 
act out their real characters. They affect elegance and re- 
finement; but in covert places and the secret thoughts, 
where all fears are removed, will be found much deep-seated 
and wide-spread vulgarity, and even wickedness. We 
know that society is very unwilling to see its vices exposed 
and combatted. It would hide them from the public eye. 
And there is a true policy in such a course. It is not well 
to familiarize men with scenes of moral debasement. It is 
one way to protect the young from sin, to keep their eyes 
fixed upon virtue, and their minds engaged in its contem- 
plation. But granting all this, still vice must be searched 
out, and made evident. The physician must know the 
seat of the disease, before he can apply his remedies with 
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wisdom. So the reformer needs to understand where to 
direct his energies, and apply the power of his truth. Here 
he wants the keen discernment, as well as the skilful hand. 
The moral dissector, wherever he strikes his knife, comes 
near the delicate life-currents; and a single chance, or 
ignorant stroke, may peril the very cause he is aiming to 
advance. 

The author of Margaret attempts this delicate task. He 
exposes the coarse and common side of New-England life. 
Were it not for the moral end which he continually holds 
up, and towards which he so steadily directs his course, we 
could never acknowledge his claims to a fellowship with 
the few really good writers is this same department, where 
Carlyle and Dickens are the best and most successful Eng- 
lish examples, and where we are half-inclined to place the 
French Eugene Sue. Here, we need his excellent motive 
to redeem his bad taste, and worse incongruities. Possess- 
ing the eye of an artist, he violates, in this portion of his 
book, nearly every artistic principle. The actual, never 
too refined or attractive, which he is striving to represent, 
and which requires to be kept completely in the back 
ground, he*brings forward in too strong a light and in too 
prominent relief. Thus this part of his picture becomes, 
to a sensitive mind and a correct taste, painful and offen- 
sive. From this cause alone, many will turn from it with 
positive unqualified condemnation. We cannot wonder at 
such a result. We offer no excuse for such things. We 
regard them as radical defects. In criticism, offences 
against taste are almost as obnoxious as those against virtue. 
But to a discerning reader, the very incongruities of the 
work will serve an important purpose,—that of revealing 
the character of the writer’s mind. They have done that 
service to us, and others, we presume, will agree in our 
judgment. He is aman of good feelings, of deep and kind 
sympathies, strong sense and acuteness. He is a close ob- 
server of nature and men, possessed of an eccentric, thongh 
thoroughly original mind, but wanting in judgment, in just 
balance of character, in a proportionate and harmonious 
development of both his moral and intellectual nature. 
He has uncommon gifts and capacities, which, properly 
disciplined, may give him a distinguished name in letters 
and reform. He has good and great ideas, but, so far, he 
has failed to put them in an attractive and effective form. 
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The style of Margaret is peculiar, sometimes faulty in 
the extreme, hard, blind and involved. It abounds in un- 
couth words, compounds of all languages, and, we thought 
while reading, almost the confusion of all. ‘To our despair, 
Johnson and Donnegan were unequal to the task of solving 
some of our author’s favorite epithets. But these, ia com- 
parison with the excellences, are only trifling defects. We 
dislike a complaining mood, and readily overlook them. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, we were surprised by the 
great beauty and melody of the language. 'The words, in 
frequent passages, seem like very transcripts of nature, so 
fully and accurately do they convey the impressions of a 
mind alive to the beautiful variety of mountain and valley, 
forest and cultivated field, the sea, and night and stars. The 
writer often states his ideas with singular clearness and elo- 
quence. We remember whole sentences of the most melt- 
ing pathos, written throughout in the richest and clearest 
language. In a word, the style, like the plan and charac- 
ters and purposes of the book, is remarkably original. It 
may be called affected and eccentric; but to a critic who 
could pass such a judgment, we should reply by inquiring 
what other author, over all the wide field of letters, is now 
imitated and reproduced,—for certainly we have still to hear 
of the man who has conceived a style, sometimes so bad, 
and then so excellent, so strange and familiar, almost in the 
same passage, as that in which the work before us is com- 
posed. Eccentric, no doubt, it is, to a certain extent: but, 
we believe, less eccentric than original. Hence we give so 
much commendation, and call it, upon the whole, a well, 
even powerfully, written book. 

We are inclined to think that critics exaggerate the im- 
portance of style. They make too much of rules, and not 
enough of principles. The latter are flexible and univer- 
sal,—the former are narrow and rigid. Genius takes a 
variety of forms, and submits reluctantly to the restraints 
of arbitrary law. It works better from the inward impulse, 
than from any outward dictation. It partakes too largely 
of the spiritual nature, not to resist the cold commands of 
legal decrees. To write in a pleasing style, is indeed a 
great excellence. We would insist upon it, as one of the 
essentials in all good writing. But how often do men write 
correctly, with even classic elegance, who yet can hold no 
comparison with others, of less polish and accurary, but of 
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more strength, greater originality and earnestness. ‘The 
masters of style in English Literature, are not the best 
writers. With almost a single exception, that of Robert 
Hall, the most correct writers are generally difficult to read. 
Who takes up Addison, when he can lay his hands with 
the same facility upon Burke? We prefer a large latitude, 
and protest against binding different minds to the same 
sphere or form of action. Anything to avoid tameness. 
The form of words is of less importance than their sub- 
stance. ‘That is a good style, which conveys most forcibly 
and completely an author’s idea. We could frame a defini- 
tion, comprehensive enough to embrace such writers as 
Carlyle and Emerson. As much as minds and thoughts 
differ, would we allow for differences of style. Never do 
we wish to see a bold man’s genius brought down and 
limited by the finished, but feeble accuracy of Addisonian 
English. Milton and Cromwell must frame their own 
dialects, or lose something of their fire and power. And 
we can better spare rounded periods and classic words, than 
vigorous thoughts and original ideas. Not unfrequently the 
point of a subject is lost sight of in the elegance of the lan- 
guage, andthe edge of a principle blunted by the criticism 
of scholastic refinement. ‘That a man may speak his own 
thoughts, he must also speak in his own way. The fine, or 
more correctly, the finished writers, like Blair and Allison, 
are not the greatest. Those minds that labor and heave 

under the pressure of great thoughts, will utter themselves 
strongly, but not always in the prescribed form of the schoo]s. 
The most perfect specimens of style will indeed occur in 
their writings, but not so much from any obedience to 
established laws, as from an inward necessity of the mind. 

A man who aims to write finely, and keeps closely to the 
rules of his rhetoric, will be cold, and formal and repulsive, 
On the contrary, a man who writes as he is moved from 
within, from the simple impulse of his genius, whose style 
is the eloquent outworking of fine thoughts and a warm 
heart, will be earnest, living an! attractive. ‘I'his is the 
test of all good writings, as Swell as of fine painting and 
statuary. It is the truest criticism of genius, through all 
its various and infinite aspects. Judged from this point of 
view, our author writes better than many who pass unques- 
tioned, merely because they violate no accepted laws. ‘T’'he 
style of Margaret, we look upon as the result of the writer’s 
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peculiar ideas. 'T'o these it is true, though often false to the 
rules of Newman and Whately. It has all the variety, 
both the merits and demerits of the thoughts and represen- 
tations of the book itself. Between the style and ideas we 
discern a remarkable consistency. From this fact, and 
because the style is the author's own, we incline to a favo- 
rable judgment. We regard the book as originally, and 
sometimes, eloquently written. 

It hardly comes within the scope of our design in this 
article, to enter upon any minute criticism, Still we cannot 
but linger awhile over some of the more prominent charac- 
teristics which render Margaret more significant to our 
minds than any book that yet has appeared in our country. 
To us, it seems to be a prophecy of the future. It contem- 
plates the tendencies of American life and character. Taking 
his position upon the solid ground of the actual, the writer 
undertakes to detect its promise and secret meanings, and 
is thus led to expect results and consequences which, to 
the merely practical men of the present age, will seem like 
dreams and visions. But, in his view, something more 
substantial than “airy nothings,” will come out of this prac- 
tical and vulgar life, and the rough and seemingly incom- 
patible elements of the New World. He sees in them a 
bright and cheerful prospect,—the genius of refinement and 
religion. It is curious to trace the progress of our author's 
heroine. Step by step, she advances from the lowest condi- 
tion of a human being, and the lowest place in society, 
from scenes of ignorance and vulgarity, up to the heights 
of the ideal. He is a bold prophet, in this age, and from 
existing materials and prevailing habits, who can venture 
such a prophecy; and from such confusion, predict, so con- 
fidently, a fixed harmony. “ut nothing less than this is 
here fearlessly attempted, and, we think, successfully. In 
details, as we have before implied, much is left imperfect. 
In the main, what is undertaken is carried through. The 
real at last is interwoven with the ideal. 

One of the happiest, as well as strongest points of our 
author’s mind, and one of the most attractive features of 
this work, is found in his nice perception and feeling of the 
beautiful in nature. His descriptions of natural scenery 
exhibit an unusual and graphic power. It is high praise, 
we know, but we feel confident of the judgment of the best 
criticism to confirm our opinion, that Cowper and Thomson 
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have never written with greater truth and exactness. He 
seems to have caught the very spirit of the hills and woods 
about him, and with a wonderful fidelity, transeribed to the 
written page the impressions which nature has made upon 
his soul. Deeply has he felt the majesty and silence of the 
storm and night, and with a corresponding power, written 
out what he has so clearly and profoundly perceived. Thus 
Bryant has written in strains which only primal forests 
could have inspired; and Webster has spoken in language 
which moves as majestically a¢ the waters that roll in the 
great rivers of this Western World, We mention these 
names, not so much for their pre-eminence over others, as 
because they are more obvious illustrations of the American 
spirit. Longfellow is a chaste and very artistic poet. But 
his genius has received stronger impulses from the wild 
romance and classic literature of Modern Europe, than from 
the calm sublimity of his native hills. He writes no better 
at home than abroad. In all he sings, though his theme be 
the “Minisink,” the graceful numbers of his song are better 
suited to the strange, gay legends of an old civilization, 
than to the native but rude freshness of aboriginal life, 
The classic-melody of his tones betrays a deeper sympathy 
with the Dalecarlian peasant, than with the North American 
Indian. He lacks the simplicity of nature, but has acquired, 
with a studious exactness, the artistic copy. He does not see 
so clearly as Bryant, how the natural grows into ideal beauty. 
Calhoun, too, is profound and masterly in his eloquence; 
but his speeches, for all their peculiar structure might indi- 
cate, could as appropriately have come from the English 
Parliament as from the American Congress. He has an 
Anglo-Saxon character; Webster has, in addition, an Ame- 
rican character. So is the writer of Margaret, throughout, 
an American. Cooper and Miss Sedgwick have sometimes 
shown the same characteristic, but in them it is not uniform 
and habitual. We do not say that these and many others 
have not advocated and identified themselves with American 
interests. This is in no sense our meaning. We speak 
now of something quite different; of fundamental charac- 
teristics, of original influences, and the sources of inspira- 
tion. We mean that our author’s mind has been impelled 
and guided by American life, and his heart touched by the 
beauty and sublimity of American scenery. We said that 
he possessed the feeling and perception of the beautiful, 
44 VOL. 1x.—No. 18. 
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but from no study ot what are called models of Art. He has 
drunk deep at the fountains of nature. And nowhere else 
have we seen, so well written out, the very feelings which our 
rivers and woods and mountains are calculated to awaken. 

Besides this remarkable perception and delineation of 
natural scenery, we might specify other equally happy des- 
criptions of the early customs and peculiar holidays of New- 
England. We predict the time when “Margaret” will be 
one of the antiquary’s text books. It contains a whole ma- 
gazine of curious relics and habits. 

In this enumeration of particular excellences, we cannot 
overlook the frequent evidences of a penetrating, spiritual 
insight, which, in our estimation, gives this book a more 
than ordinary value. It isshown in a variety of instances,— 
it appears in that beautiful chapter which contains the his- 
tory of Margaret’s parents, Gottfried Brickman and Jane 
Girardeau, in their deep spiritual communion,—but chiefly 
in the delineation of those two remarkable characters, Mar- 
garet herself and her sympathising brother, the sensitive and 
pure hearted Chillion. In asingle word, it appears in a nice 
intuitive perception of the infinite meaning, that vice lies 
gracefully veiled in the varied forms of earthly beauty. 
These two simple beings, with no guide but their own 
higher instincts, lived in lowest places, uncontaminated by 
the coarse rude minds of their constant associates. They 
passed on unscathed, through the crowd of debasing and 
vitiating influences that always surrounded them, and 
meekly rose to spiritual heights, whence they unconsciously 
overlooked the blindnéss and apathy of sensual life. Day 
by day, through the commonest events, revelations of truth 
were made to their souls, and so without knowing or think- 
ing of their progress, they made stage after stage on their 
way to Heaven. Nature to them became holy, because to 
their apprehension it was informed by spirit. In the midst 
of outer darkness and gloom, a cheerful light is shining “as 
a lamp to their feet,” whose clearness and intensity is con- 
cealed from the reader, until, at length, circumstances un- 
fold the wonderful strength with which Margaret and Chil- 
lion could rise above the most heart-rending calamity. From 
a strange combination of circumstances but partially under- 
stood, Chillion is condemned to die, and the day of his exe- 
cution draws near. Margaret visits him in his cell; and the 
scene that follows is replete with a painful interest, which 
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is only relieved when the reader ascends from the natural 
to the ideal, from the temporal to the spiritual, and stands 
with Margaret and Chillion on the highest elevation of pure 
and simple faith. This fact impresses us with the powers 
of the writer, no less than with his loftiness of purpose. 
Our own spirits must advance—we must plant ourselves on 
high and holy ground, before we can fully enter into and 
appreciate the merits of this book. It aims to elevate the 
natural—to refine and spiritua!ize our daily thoughts and 
experiences. With a strong adventurous hand, it hews a 
new path, which, in some places, is left discouragingly 
rough, through the wilderness of ignorance and vulgarity, 
and comes forth with graceful steps into the open, cultiva- 
ted fields, and clear sunshine of a beautiful and high ideal- 
ism. It seeks to give a truer and worthier character to so- 
ciety, by thoroughly imbuing it, in all its unnumbered de- 
tails, with the deep, broad, eternal spirit of christianity. 
Byron, in his attempts to represent the ideal, never rises 
above the sensual and natural. The outward he adorns 
and perfects, but the transfiguration of the spirit and of 
humanity, is something beyond the power of his art. Yet 
this is the highest and only true conception of the ideal. 
In Margaret and Chillion, this moral height is reached. By- 
ron shows little spiritual insight. He has the idea of form 
and proportion. Our author has something more. He sees 
and contemplates the growth and harmony of the spirit, 
and is never confined to the former. In like manner he de- 
tects the idea and meaning of nature. The elements that 
the chemist analyses are not all of nature. They all have 
a moral significance, and prove the existence of the soul and 
Heaven. When understood, when seen in the light that 
christianity sheds on the world, the material reveals the 
moral—matter leads to mind—nature to God. And thus, 
in the history of Margaret, the actual leads towards, and 
finally blends harmoniously, with the ideal. Here we re- 
cognise the expression of a great truth. Christianity has 
long been supposed to underlie and inform all beauty, not 
less than all truth. Still this faith has lacked the living 
element. Men have shown their scepticism by an almost 
exclusive reverence for the antique. The Apollo is looked 
upon as the standard of perfect art. But he whose soul 
Christ has inspired, will cherish an idea of the beautiful, 
beyond the symmetry of Apollo, or the grace of Venus. 
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These will seem, to such an one, as little more than the rep- 
resentation of the material form, as mere bodily excellences. 
Christ reveals moral excellences, and hence, the effect of his 
religion is, to exalt the idea of beauty above the material. 
In that central, Christian principle of love, lies, not only the 
power of duty, but also an artistic energy. It is said, that 
Praxiteles, in the creation of his Venus, was inspired by the 
presence of a beautiful Grecian woman. Elevate now the 
character of the exciting motive, and you exalt in the same 
proportion the work, whatever it may be, which results 
from it. Praxiteles produced a beautiful form, from the 
human model before him. But this is not the highest tri- 
umph of art, as human love is not the highest inspiration. 
Christ came to awaken and adorn the spirit of man. And 
art, to be in harmony with Christianity, should aim to 
throw action, passion, a soul, into the marble. Illustrations 
of this result, are found in such artists as Michael Angelo 
and Raffaelle. . They are a great advance upon the ancient 
classic standard. We find Christianity lending a new inspi- 
ration to their minds. Accordingly we detect a far deeper 
meaning in St. Peter’s and the Transfiguration, than in any 
previous works. On the cold beauty of form and proportion, 
which Venus impersonates,—mere physical beauty,—we 
could gaze forever without one thought of Heaven. But in 
the calm and holy eyes of the Madonna, we read the signi- 
ficance, and feel the sublimity of spiritual life. We see the 
divine shining through and informing the human, and we 
understand how art is ennobled and hallowed by a Chris- 
tian theme. 

In this connection we cannot omit to specify a single idea 
of our author, which even now in the simple suggestion, we 
look upon as among the very gems of art. It contains a 
whole world of meaning. It is briefly expressed, and we 
give the entire passage. 


“In the north part of the town, on the very spot where the gallows 
stood and Chillion was hung, has been erected a monumental piece 
representing Moses kneeling to Christ and surrendering the Book of 
the Hebrew Code; Christ appears as it were, closing the Book with 
his foot,—the action being partially veiled by drapery. It is exqui- 
sitely done; art is satisfied, justice acquiesces, humanity triumphs.” 


Here is expressed the great consummation to which chris- 
tianity looks forward, not only the superiority of Christ over 
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Moses, and of the Christian over the Hebrew faith, but also 
the Israelite’s own acknowledgment of the despised and long 
rejected Nazarene. We do not remember a conception bet- 
ter adapted to the highest purposes of art. 

From what we have now said may easily be inferred the 
estimation in which we hold this book. As a romance wé 
regard it as very imperfect, little more than respectable, but 
as a record of great ideas and pure sentiments, we place it 
among the few good books of the age. Margaret is a happy 
illustration of the progress of the actual and natural, to the 
ideal and spiritual. ‘The author has a true and open heart, 
and has felt the power of genuine love. He seems to us, a 
deeply earnest man, really anxious to serve his race. He 
speaks of christianity like a christian, with eloquence and 
power and truth. Pious cant, mere ecclesiastical formalities 
he treats with the scorn they deserve. He makes them ap- 
pear the very deformities they are. Anda real service to 
religion every man does who exposes any of the forms of 
hypocrisy. We believe he will win men to truth and faith, 
by his beautiful and striking contrast of religious pretensions 
and pharisaism with simple and unaffected goodness. He 
is a teacher of sincerity. He would break down and remove 
all those forms which tend to oppress and limit within ma- 
terial bounds, the free and living human heart. With him 
“forms of faith” are nothing, while faith is everything. He 
here strikes at a truth which the world is slow to learn, but 
one which lies at the very centre of all moral progress. 
When the spirit of God once enters men’s souls, humanity 
will throw off its burdens and rise to life, religion will cast 
aside her arrogance, her rituals and stiff technicalities, and 
come forth free, genial, in harmony with nature and the 
soul. ‘Thus he goes deeper than the partial, varying, hu- 
man letter, into the deep and universal spirit of Christ. 

But we cannot, consistently with the design of this work, 
confine ourselves to particulars. Margaret has a general 
aim. It illustrates the progress of the real to the ideal, not , 
alone by the history and development of individual cha- 
racters. It contemplates social advancement and reform. 
Herein is its most immediate and chief practical worth. 
With a single criticism, we shall pass to some considera- 
tions, which this part of the book has suggested. We la- 
ment the vast apparatus, and particularly the great wealth 
with which the consummation of the whole is brought 
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about; and the formation, before the time is yet ripe, of a 
new Church and State under the banner of Mons Christi. 
Spiritual ends are made to depend, too much, on mere ma- 
terial agencies and means. But, aside from this, we recog- 
nize a higher truth in Margaret, than in other writings that 
have come under our notice, which advocate the reorgani- 
zation of society. It seems to supply a deficiency in the 
philosophy of the Socialists, and, therefore, we hail it with 
deep joy. ‘That, society is wrong as well as the individual, 
is now among the acknowledged facts in the history of re- 
form. The individual heart needs to be regenerated in- 
deed, but there is also need of a reconstruction of the social 
fabric. This subject we have watched with interest, and 
have given to it some of our best hours; and yet we do not 
rank ourselves among the disciples of Robert Owen, St. Si- 
mon, or Charles Fourier. We hope to receive the good they 
have taught, but we still claim with our best judgment to 
“prove all things,”—and have never been able to lose our 
hold of Christ, and take up, instead, any Saint of modern 
reform. We have felt that these movements, so far as they 
are illustrations of philanthropy, were all more indebted to 
Jesus of Nazareth, than to any of their professed origina- 
tors. Not even could the infidel, Owen, have formed so 
humane a system of social life, had not the New Testament 
been written. ‘There is much christianity in the world, 
which does not bear the name of Christ. Men overlook the 
greatest agencies, which are acting upon and about them,— 
they are unmindful of the secret, yet main influences which 
mould the opinions and systems of society. We do not be- 
lieve, that Fourier could have originated his scheme of re- 
form, without the aid of the christian religion. We do not 
suppose, that he would acknowledge this indebtedness, and 
yet, we seem to see that he has received just those im- 
pulses which christianity has given, and is fitted to awaken. 
It is a peculiarity of the Gospel, and one which in an emi- 
nent degree discovers its spiritual character, that it acts in 
silent and unpretending ways. It is never loud, nor anx- 
ious to attract observation. It is gentle, and seeks to win 
the heart. Therefore, so much good has been done, and so 
little credit given to Christ. Therefore, too, christianity is 
so much greater than itseems. It has had triumphs beyond 
the limits of the visible church. Some of its most signal 
conquests have been gained on the broad field of letters, 
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philanthropy and art. How manifestly it has entered into 
the literature of the world, and changed and elevated its 
tone and character! What new directions it has given to 
the better human impulses of love and benevolence! How 
completely has the realm of beauty come under its domi- 
nion! The music of Handel, Mozart and Beethoven, is 
the outpouring of hopes and prayers, which nothing but 
christianity could inspire or satisfy. So Milton bowed his 
mighty intellect to his religion, when selecting the theme 
of his epic. So the finest paintings of the masters represent 
Scripture scenes. Let these reformers look carefully into 
the motives of their action,—to the causes of their move- 
ments,—and they will be compelled to see in them all the 
guiding hand of christianity. But this is what they lack,— 
the point of their weakness as we predict, will be the 
cause of their failure. They do not recognize christianity 
as they ought,—they do not acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to it, nor its supreme excellence, nor its just claims to 
the highest place among the eternal forces that rule and 
uide the affairs of men. But this, our author most care- 
ully affirms. Here he stands far in advance of the majo- 
rity of Socialists. With him, religion leads in all great 
movements and is necessary in all reform. He brings all 
other agencies under her dominion. ‘Thus, his philosophy 
is throughout, informed by his religion, and his art inspired 
by it. Christianity, he represents as the ruling power 
among the numerous and mighty elements of human life ; 
and true to his principle, he invokes the aids of faith in all 
his endeavors, and aims to place all our human interests 
under the shelter of our altars. This position derives pe- 
culiar importance from its relation to the subject of reform. 
Men, who have entered upon this field of moral labor, have 
seemed too impatient of providence and eternal laws. We 
give them the credit to believe, that their motives have 
been pure; that their hearts have been moved by the mise- 
ries about them, but, because christianity has not already 
accomplished the work of man’s complete regeneration, 
they have looked upon it almost as a failure. 

It seems togthem impossible that such a power as chris- 
tianity professes to be, should have continued in the world 
so long and have wrought out so few and inadequate results, 
Therefore they have been led to doubt its efficacy, and have 
endeavored to substitute in its place their own partial and 
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imperfect schemes. Here is the main error of our modern 
reformers. And here our author seems wiser than his greater 
predecessors. ‘That he is indebted to them for many of his 
leading ideas, we do not deny; nor do we deny, that Fourier, 
and even Robert Owen, have some truth at the foundation 
of their respective systems. Because “Margaret” meets an 
insuperable objection to the various schemes of the Social- 
ists, we are anxious to define its position and point out its 
relative superiority. 

Our author sees as clearly as others, the imperfection of 
society, and the consequent evils. Indeed, the problem is sim- 
ple and obvious. Carlyle, in his “Past and Present,” quaint- 
ly says, “Gurth, born thrall of Cedric the Saxon, tended pigs 
in the wood, and did get some parings of the pork.” But 
since that good old time things have changed somewhat, 
for in our modern system, those who tend the pigs are the 
very ones who starve. Hunger is when the granaries are 
full ; and half-clad men and women work in the very ware 
houses where the largest quantities of clothing are piled. 
This is our form of the question, and there are many others, 
Not unfrequently criminals are condemned by the very men 
who made them such, and the duellist fights, because he 
fears the opprobrium which society can fasten upon him. 
There is a social necessity, under which men act, heavier 
than they can bear; common principle, and the fear of death 





and judgment, are not strong enough to resist it. No won- 


der reformers have come protesting against the present in- 
dustrial and criminal systems of society! No wonder that 
they looked with pity on the individual, and earnestly es- 
poused his cause. ‘They felt that all social influences should 
aid in his growth and development, instead of combining 
to fetter and crush him. ‘The cause of human misery, they 
they did not find within man, but without him,—in the 
order of circumstances, in which he is placed. Therefore, 
whether a man’s action shall be good or evil, depends, not 
on himself, but, upon the organization of society. When 
the organization is perfect, man acts out his nature freely 
and harmoniously; when it is imperfect, his action is disor- 
dered, and, of consequence, evil. There is then no hope 
of reforming the individual, for the cause of the evil is not 
in him, but in society itself,—where we must commence at 
once, if we desire any real reform. When society has re- 
ceived this true organization, all individuals will immediate- 
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ly become what they ought to be. Thus the end of chris- 
tianity is not so much the salvation of individuals, as the 
transfiguration of humanity. Hence, perfect men and wo- 
men, are only possible in a perfect society. The idea ina 
single word, is this; society is in its true state, when the im- 
pulses and interests of each man are in harmony with those 
of all men, and those of al] men are in harmony with those 
of each individual. So, too, the soul is in its true state, 
when the natural impulses and germs develope themselves, 
in harmony with each other, when they operate without 
discord, in a perfect unity. 

Thus this philosophy completely overlooks two most 
important facts in its history of man,—human freedom and 
duty. Character is the result of external circumstances. 
The tendencies of a man’s nature, are simply passions 
planted in him from the beginning, and have no operation 
upon themselves, and must, therefore, be permanent and 
unchanging. They have one direction, one manner of 
operation, which they preserve to the end; and yet the ob- 
vious fact remains, that man has sinned through his free- 
dom, and his attractions are'no longer safe and certain 
guides. Vain, therefore, is every scheme of reform, which 
forgets that the seat of the disease is in man himself. 
Hence christianity aims so directly at the individual heart. 
And again,—is the passion for unity the religious sentiment, 
and will it bring man into union with God? This desire 
for harmony in all the impulses of the soul, may indeed 
tend to the completeness of the soul itself, but it implies no 
relation whatever with a superior power. It commences, 
and has its progress, and operation, entirely within the 
sphere of the human. On the contrary, the religious senti- 
ment involves the feeling of duty, the relation of the indi- 
vidual soul to the Divine, Father of Spirits. But the doc- 
trine of the Socialists gives no place to the idea of duty, 
and, of consequence, can acknowledge no necessity for the 
being of God. In a word, this system gives us a religion 
without a God, a philosophy without human liberty, and 
an order of social organization without law, without any 
check, whatever, upon the action of the passions. 

We gladly return to our author. While he acknowledges 
the evils of which others complain, he looks toa higher 
source for his reforming influences. When he speaks of 
the progress of the age, and our advance upon the past, he 
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does not, like the Socialist, point chiefly to our institutions 
for the multiplication of wealth; to our industrial achieve- 
ments, steam engines, spinning jennies and rail-roads, but 
to our progress in humility, in purity of heart, and to ‘the 
growing spirit of religious freedom. Nor does he propose 
to reform the world chiefly by an increase of material goods 
and the means of luxury. There is a greater evil in his 
view, than poverty. He is foolish enough to dream, that 
a greater good can come to the poor man than wealth. 
Thus he pleads for religion. He looks to it as the only 
agency existing in the world, great enough to work out its 
regeneration ; and carefully does he distinguish between 
the substance and the form, between the dead letter and 
the living spirit. His faith in christianity is sincere and 
deep. He believes in it asa growing, even-working force. 
To its keeping, he would entrust all human interests. It 
is the master principle in life, and when left to work freely, 
will bring in the reign of righteousness on earth. He re- 
jects the idea of any mere outward guardian, to so strong a 
gift. It is sufficient to him, that Christ committed his reli- 
gion to the human heart, always full of love and faith ; 
the only unchanging guardian which truth ever had, and 
which is sure to keep its treasure forever. Governments 
and systems of policy may need the environment of autho- 
rity, to ensure their permanence. What stands to men for 
religion is far above any such material necessity. ‘The 
divine does not so depend upon the finite and mortal. A 
principle like christianity, that so fully answers to all the 
heart’s wants, may safely be entrusted to the heart’s keep- 
ing. Humanity becomes its guaranty, and, independent of 
all material supports or guards, as long as there are hu- 
man hearts, the religion and love of Christ will continue 
and advance. 
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Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.—To the Literary Public and the Patrons of the Southern Quarterly 
Review. 


THe present is the fifth year of the publication of this Review, it 
having existed for a longer period than any similar work ever published 
at the South, and longer than any of our monthly periodicals, except 
the Southern Literary Messenger. It has a circulation of two thousand 
subscribers, widely scattered over every section of the South and South. 
West, and, to some extent, in the Northern States. Established at a 
period of great commercial embarrassment, and continued down to the 
present time, through an interval of general depression in the monetary 
affairs of the country, it has been only a strong conviction of the impor- 
tance and necessity of such a work at the South, pervading all, and 
especially the higher, classes of society, which has enabled us to sustain 
it with a good degree of vigour. The extensive encouragement afforded 
to the foreign periodicals, republished at a cheap rate in this country, 
and to the lighter and cheaper literature of the day, has operated also 
somewhat against the success of a work, gotten up in a superior style 
of typographical execution, and published at a more expensive rate. 
Still, the Review is in a healthy condition, its patronage is steadily 
increasing, and it might be in a flourishing state at this moment, if the 
debts due to the establishment, amounting to at least ten thousand 
dollars, could be collected even with a moderate degree of promptitude. 
In the leading cities of the South, collections are made by agents 
readily enough, but to small towns and villages situated at a dis- 
tance from the place of publication, it is impracticable to send agents, 
except at a greater cost than the actual value of the subscriptions. 
The consequence is, that they are often uncollected ;—the subscribers, 
occupied with more weighty matters, neglect to remit, and the subscrip- 
tions accumulate from year to year. This is one of the principal rea- 
sons, why, owing to a want of those means for carrying on the work 
with spirit, which are withheld through mere inattention, but which, if 
promptly received, would be ample for the purpose, the publication of 
the work is sometimes delayed, (as it is in the present quarter) beyond 
the time when it ought to appear. We have never, from motives of 
delicacy, alluded to such matters before. We have never, through the 
pages of this work, asked our subscribers to transmit their subscriptions. 
We now respectfully solicit all those patrons of the Review who reside 
at a distance, in the interior of the States, and not those on the ordinary 
route between this city and New-Orleans, (from whom we intend 
to collect in person) to transmit their subscriptions, at their earliest 
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convenience, through postmasters, in accordance with the provisions of 
the law, and at our risk. An acknowledgment of the receipt of the 
money will be made in an appendix to the Review, in which will here- 
after appear an entry of all payments made during the year. We 
hope this course will be agreeable to our patrons, and we most respect- 
fully and urgently solicit their attention to a matter so essential to the 
prosperity of the work. 

We would now say to the literary public in general, and to that of 
the South in particular, that the experiment of this Review proves that 
the South is both able and well disposed to sustain such an enterprize. 
All that is necessary to its permanence and prosperity, is prompt pay- 
ments and increased efforts, by its friends and supporters, to extend its 
circulation. ‘Two thousand subscribers is an excellent beginning, but 
if liberal rewards are to be paid to writers for literary labor, a much 
larger circulation is indispensable. We ask public spirited gentlemen 
at the South every where to aid us, by such personal efforts as they 
can bestow, in obtaining a still wider, more encouraging, and permanent 
patronage. 

i> Editors of Newspapers will confer a favor by copying into their 
journals the foregoing remarks. 





2.—The Belfry of Bruges, and other Poems. By H. W. Lonorettow. 
Cambridge: Published by John Owen. 1846. 


Tuis is the title of another of Longfellow’s dainty little books. Our 
author, as his custom is, has come before us again in a tasteful and 
attractive form. The showy covers of this little volume, with their 
simple gilding, are a specimen of the purest, most delicate, and chaste 
illumination ; and they call up before us, at once, the very spirit of po- 
etry. Fitting outside is this, for the truth and beauty that we have 
found within ! 

It is very true that half this book is foreign in its character, but we 
are not among those who would bind Longfellow to America. The 
bold, grand scenery of New-England, has given to our poet freedom 
and strength ;—hill and valley, river and forest of his native land, have 
contributed to his growth, and though his acknowledgement of these 
aids be indirect, we cannot think it less graceful. We know it is apt 
to come half-hid by a strange or antique accent, but this he has caught 
abroad, and we are content with the grateful tribute he pays to his home 
through his melodious and artistic verse. His success in poetry is the 
best thank-offering he could bring to the land of shis birth: so we will 
not complain that he is not American, but will rather rejoice in the 
“pretty things” which he has brought back from his wanderings. We 
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confess he has awakened within us a love for the gray traditions, and 
strange, wild legends of an earlier time, and an older world. We 
thank him heartily for showing us that “ancient town of Bruges,” with 
its “belfry old and brown,” for through his words, we too 









“Ffave listened, with a wild delight 
To the chimes, that, through the night, 
Rung their changes from the belfry 
Of that quaint old Flemish city.” 







The poem which immediately follows the “Belfry of Bruges.” in this 
little book, is “A Gleam of Sunshine,” and rightly is it named, especi- 
ally for those who complain of our author’s want of nationality. This 
sweet little poem touches the heart at once with tender recollections of 
its beautiful and holy experience of first-love, and reminds every one of 
a summer-sabbath in some quiet, New-England village. After this, the 
rising, majestic notes of “Nuremburg” thrill through our hearts, like 
the swelling tones of the bugle, striking in, and bearing away the last 
low strains of the tunefu] psalm. “Rain in Summer” is welcome ; 
and the verses “To a Child” contain some fine touches ; for instance, 

















“Like the new moon thy life appears, 
A little strip of silver light; 

And widening outward into night 
The shadowy disk of future years,” &c. 











“The Occultation of Orion,” is too elaborate and obscure to suit our 
simple taste ; but on “The Bridge’’ we again meet our author with cor- 
dial affection. In this beautiful and graphic poem, he deepens the hu- 
man within us, and this is always great cause for gratitude. “The Day 
is Done,” which has appeared before, as proem to the “The Waif,” has 
often soothed us at twilight ; and “The Old Clock on the Stairs,”"—what 
shall we say of this gem? While we think of it, shadows of the past 
are gliding before us, and dim visions of the future come up with un- 
certain step, and then hastily retreat into the deepening mist, while we 
hold our breath to hear the old clock tick, “Forever—never! Never— 
Forever!” We love this poem, and plead for its insertion here : 














“THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 






Somewhat back from the village-street 
Stands the old fashioned country-seat. 
Across its antique portico 

Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw ; 
And from its station in the hall 

An ancient time-piece says to all,— 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever!” 















Half-way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands 
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From its case of massive oak, 

Like a monk, who under his cloak 

Crosses himself, and sighs, alas ! 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass,— 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !” 


By day its voice is low and light, 

But in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say, at each chamber door, 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !” 


In that mansion used to be 

Free hearted Hospitality, 

His great fires up the chimney roared, 

The stranger feasted at his board ; 

But like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning time-pece never ceased,— 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever!” 


There groups of merry children played, 
There youths and maidens dreaming strayed 
Oh, precious hours! O, golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time! 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient time-piece told,— 
““Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !” 


From that chamber, clothed in white 
The bride came forth on her wedding night, 
There, in that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow; 
And in the hush that followed the prayer 
Was heard the old clock, on the stair,— 
‘“‘Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !” 


All are scattered now and fled, 

Some are married, some are dead ; 

And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 

* Ah, when shall they all meet again 

As in the days, long since gone by,” 

The ancient time-piece makes reply,— 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !” 


Never here, forever there, 

Where all parting, pain and care, 

And death, and time shall disappear,— 

Forever there, but never here! 

The horologe of Eternity 

Sayeth this incessantly,— 
“Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !” 
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“The Arrow and the Song” is full of sweetness, and commends it- 
self to our heart. The “Sonnets” and the “T'ranslations’’ are to us, 
the least interesting part of the book. We enjoy Longfellow more 
when he writes himself on a foreign topic, than when he translates 
from a foreign author. S. F.C. 


3.—Memoirs of a New England Village Choir, with occasional Reflections. 
By a Member. Third Edition. Boston: B. F. Greene. 1846. 


We are happy to see a new and handsome edition of this pleasant 
little work, which may now be regarded as a kind of American classic, 
and which is, we venture to affirm, as chaste in style, and as truly 
humorous, as any thing Washington Irving has written. 

A happy change it would be, for many of our churches, could they 

imitate the example of the Methodists, in rising en masse when they 
sing. Our author regards it as a commendable practice, and extols 
that pious sect for the touching fervor of their music. “L’oreille est le 
chemin du ceur.” Indeed he has managed to say some kind things 
of most of the leading denominations, which is an evidence of his 
courtesy and of his christian liberality. Church music,—at least in 
our cities,—has undergone a decided improvement since the author’s 
boyhood. We may well congratulate each other, that instead of being 
brought to the degraded state of empty pews and disheartened pastors, 
we are permitted to join in the full aspiration of improved and pious 
choirs. In the country it may be different, and the poor execution of 
an inferior church choir, will sometimes bring to mind the irresistibly 
ludicrous scenes that occurred at the Waterfield meeting house, so 
mortifying to the feelings of both pastor and people. Deplorable indeed, 
must have been the state of the church, when the leader of the choir, 
dared argue the point of doctrine inthe psalm with the minister from 
the pulpit! Is not this scene a little overdrawn? We suppose the 
author, in the main, is a veritable historian of facts that fell within his 
own observation, and, probably, experience, but we suspect he has in- 
dulged his fancy here a little, and that no such scene ever realiy 
occured. 
* His encomium upon the ladies for their bright example in practising 
the noble duties of charity and religion is well deserved. “How diffi- 
cult,” he exclaims, “is it for woman to persevere in error!” True! 
very true! and we can never forget her devoted piety —that she was 
the last at the cross and the first at the sepulchre ! 

Much cause has the author to reverence New-England {pr the pat- 
riotism displayed by its sons and daughters in our Revolution. Long 
vill their heroism be remembered, when the veterans have passed to 
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receive their rewards from our common Father. It is pleasant to look 
back upon those times and scenes, and we thank our author for bringing 
them to mind, and for his effort to revive the manners and customs which 
were fast passing away, but which ought not to be wholly forgotten. 
We hope that a still farther improvement may beeffected in our church 
music by the general dissemination of this delightful little work, and we 
venture to suggest to the writer that, at some future day, he should 
prepare a sequel to it, on the Sacred Duties of a Church Choir. 


1.—Homer’s Iliad. Translated by Wittiam Munrorp. Two volumes. 
Boston: Charles Little & James Brown. 1846. 


We have read a portion of the sheets of this forth-coming work of 
the late Mr. Munfcrd of Virginia, and have received, from the pen of 
a distinguished writer, an article in review of it, whose publication we 
regret we are compelled to postpone till our next issue. Meantime 
we may congratulate the South, and the country generally, on the 
speedy appearance of a work which reflects much credit on Southern 
genius, and which will confer new honor on American literature. From 
the examination we have given it, we are fully prepared to say, that in 
fidelity to the original, it is superior to the translation of Pope, and, in 
practical execution, far before that of Cowper. 





5.—> The Mysteries of the Back Woods. With Engravings from original 
Designs. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1846. 


Mr. Tuorre’s descriptions of South-western scenery, and of the 
hunter life and character, possess peculiar attractions, and will be par- 
ticularly acceptable to all lovers of field sports. His “Tom Owen, the 
Bee Hunter’’ (contained in this collection) is so spirited, artistic and 
original as to have acquired a reputation for the author on the other side ~ 
of the Atlantic,and his “Wit of the Woods,” “Grissly Bear Hunt,” 
and “Piano in Arkansaw,” are perhaps not a whit behind it in keen in- 
terest. A vein of humor runs through all his sketches, which are chef- 
d’ceuvres in their way, while his style is easy, nervous, full and flowing. 
He already ranks with the humorous writers of our country. Mr. 
Thorpe is also an artist of no inconsiderable excellence, and has very 
properly dedicated his work to the celebrated sculptor, Hiram Powers, 
his friend. Both of these gentlemen are workmen of kindred spirit, 
and both employ art, though in different ways, to reproduce nature in 
her most beautiful, interesting and imposing forms. 
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The engravings in this work are very good and appropriate. We 
may refer to it again, in connection with Mr. Elliot’s recent work on 
cognate topics, (which, by the way, we have not received,) and think 
the two productions will furnish materials for speculation of no ordinary 
interest. 


6.—French’s Poems. 1. Fitz Clarence. A Poem. By B. B. Frencu. 
Washington: Blair & Rives. 1844. 2. T’he Changes of Earth. 
A Poem. By B. B. Frencn, Esq. Concord: Isaac Hill & Sons. 
1545. 


THEsE are poems of much promise—indeed the latter is a fine per- 
formance. In “Fitz Clarence,” the author was merely trying his wing. 
It was written about fifteen years ago, when he was a mere youth ; and 
is affectionately dedicated to his sister. It contains some passages of 
genuine poetry, and is a very good imitation of the style and versifica- 
tion of Lord Byron’s “Childe Harold.” In “Changes of the Earth,” 
the author takes a bolder flight. The poem exhibits a highly cultivated 
intellect, and great power of condensation, and the measure is as smooth 
and musical as could be desired. There are passages in it which should 
be re-published in American Class Books, and be committed to memory 
by every American youth. 


7.— Young’s Discourses. Several Discourses, by Rev. ALEXANDER 
Younc. Boston: Little & Browne. 1845. 


We have experienced a sincere pleasure in the perusal of these 
Discourses of our friend and classmate the author. They are the 
productions of a clear and vigorous thinker, and furnish evidence of the 
thorough training through which his mind has passed,—serious, devout 
and practical, as sermons always should be, and bearing the impress of 
intellectual elevation and fine scholarship. With a single exception, 
they are what are usually called occasional discourses, several of them 
elicited by the death of eminent men, of whom the author has furnished 
biographical sketches,—a department of writing, in which he certainly 
excels. We are particularly indebted to him for the new and valuable 
light which he has shed on the Jives and services of Kirkland, Bowditch 
and Prescott, men celebrated for their learning and scholarship, and 
for the wide influence they exerted, in their day, upon the interests of 
science and letters, and upon social life, in all its relations. 

Mr. Young is the successor of Dr. Kirkland in the ministry, and, 
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following in the footsteps of his distinguished predecessor, has contribu- 
ted more enduring memoria!s to the literature of his country, than these 
very creditable discourses furnish, in his history of his native State 
during the colonial era, and which he should prosecute through the 
great events of the Revolution, and bring down somewhat nearer to our 
own times. We think we have heard it intimated, that such is his 
intention. 





8.—The Foreign Reviews. 


We have just received our copies of the Edinburgh, London Quar- 
terly and Foreign Quarterly Reviews, and Blackwood’s Magazine, 
which are freighted, as usual, with literary and political matter of high 
interest. Mr. Leonard Scott, to whom, we presume, we are indebted 
(through Mr. Berrett) for this rich treat, is performing an essential ser- 
vice for American scholars, by the re-publication of these valuable 
works. We ought certainly to know what opinions are entertained by 
leading minds, on the other side of the Atlantic, on the great questions 
of the age, and we need not say, that these opinions are more fully em- 
bodied in their Reviews, than in any works that are issued from the 
British press. Books furnish subjects for the Reviewers, but books 
dwell, at length and chiefly, on single topics. Whoever aims to store 
his mind with various knowledge, and to become imbued with the ge- 
nuine spirit of English literature, must consult and study the Reviews. 
There is no subject in science, in politics, in history, in literature, or 
religion, worthy the attention of reflecting minds in an age of specula- 
tion and adventure, which is not seized upon with avidity by the master 
spirits of that land of arts, of arms, and of genius,—our mother-]and,— 
and illustrated and enforced with grace and power in her leading peri- 
odicals. 





9.—The Knights of the Horse Shoe, a Tale of the Old Dominion. We- 
tumpka, Ala. 1845. 


Tue plot of this work is not very deep nor artificial. It approaches 
more nearly to the narrative style, than to that of the romance. It 
exhibits a certain reach of inventive power, for, after all, it is a work 
of fiction, but there is nothing strained, nothing unnatural in it,—no- 
thing that we should not expect to find at the period, and among the 
people the author describes. What we particularly like in this work 
is, its truth and fidelity, its nice discrimination of character, and its pure 
and graceful style. We have not, for some time past, read a better 
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moral—certainly not from the pen of any American writer. We hope 
that the author, who is a citizen of the South, and a gentleman of fine 
literary tastes, may be induced to contribute still further to the depart- 
ment of our fictitious literature. From such hands, we need not fear 
that any thing will proceed, calculated to injure the morals of the age, 
or corrupt public sentiment. We hear it intimated, and we learn the 
fact with pleasure, that he has another novel in course of preparation, 
which may be expected to make its appearance before long. We are 
giad to see that this work is issued from a Southern press,—a bold step 
for any author to take nowadays, who wishes to be popular. 





10.—The Child of the Islands. A poem, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Baltimore: George Hickman. 1846. 


So mvucn, and so much that is commendatery, has been said of this 
poem by the foreign Reviews, which are in every body’s hands, that 
praise from us may be deemed a work of supererogation. We do how- 
ever praise it as a pure and beautiful production. We welcome it te 
our shores with pleasure, and are happy to see an American edition of it. 





11.—Publications of the Maryland Historical Society. Baltimore: 
1844-5. 


Tue pamphlets before us, consist of the first discourse before the 
Maryland Historical Society, delivered 20th June, 1844, by Charles F. 
Mayer, A. M.; of a memoir of Benjamin Banncker read before the 
Society at its monthly meeting, May 1, 1845, by John H. B. Latrobe, 
Esq. ; of a Discourse on the Life and Character of George Calvert, the 
first Lord Baltimore, made by John P. Kennedy, before the Society, 
Dec. 9, 1845, and of a journal of Charles Carroll of Carollton, during 
his visit to Canada in 1776, as one of the commissioners from Congress, 
with a memoir and notes, by Brantz Mayer, Corresponding Secretary 
ef the Society. 

These pamphlets are from the pens of eminent men, and are replete 
with interesting matter. We cannot but commend the beautiful typo- 
graphical execution and finish of the two last named pamphlets, the one 
from that well known and highly accomplished writer and statesman, 
the Hon. John P. Kennedy ; the other, from the pen of Brantz Mayer, 
Esq., equally famed as the historian of Mexico, and we hope that they 
may be adopted as the model form of the future publications of the so- 
ciety. We may make these various pamphlets, hereafter, the subject 
of a more extended notice. 
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12.— Mrs. Dupre’s Seminary. 


We generally devote this department of the Review to notices of new 
publications, but we do not think it foreign to the objects of a literary 
periodical to notice occasionally what is new and excellent in the way 
of education. On the first establishment of the above-named seminary, 
we invoked the attention of the patrons of the Review to it, and at its 
recent examination, which we attended, the expectations which we 
; entertained and expressed of its future usefulness and even celebrity, 
were fully sustained. Five days were devoted to that examination. 
It was conducted in the most thorough and impartial manner, and more 
gratifying evidences of proficiency in the various branches of science 
and learning which are now deemed indispensable to a first-rate educa. 
tion for ladies, we have never witnessed in any institution whatever. 
Graceful accomplishments, charming music and excellent drawing, we 
expected as a matter of course, but we were not prepared to see what 
we actually did see, young and delicate ladies mastering the difficulties 
of science, and demonstrating abstruse problems, with a grace and 
facility that would have reflected credit on the undergraduates of any 
college in the land. This institution richly deserves the reputation 
it has acquired. The teachers are accomplished and their labors un- 
wearied. ‘The text-books employed are unexceptionable, and adapted 
to the present improved state of education. The young ladies who go 
forth fro this institution, may not carry their diplomas with them, but, 
in the Dead and Living Languages, in Metaphysics and Natural Philo- 
sophy, in Algebra, Geometry and Astronomy,—to say nothing of more 
ornamental branches, they will be prepared to take their position on a 
footing of equality with those who are entitled scholars par eminence. 
We are indebted to the excellent lady who presides over this institution, 
to her highly accomplished daughter, to the indefatigable Mr. Fory, 
and to the teachers generally for their efforts to establish in this city a 
Ladies’ Seminary, that is worthy of the sex and creditable to the times 
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13.—T he Romish and Protestant Rite of Confirmation examined ; and 
found to be contrary to the Scriptures and the practice of all the 
earliest and purest Churches, both Oriental and Western. By 
Txomas Smytu, D. D., author of Lectures on the Apostolical 
Succession, etc. etc. New-York: Mark H. Newman, et ai. 
1845. 


Tuis is a long title, (and it is here abridged) of a rather short book, 
but one that has attracted more or less attention. It has been re-pub- 
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lished in London and Edinburgh. In a late number of the Edinburgh 
Presbyterian Review, there is along article upon it, and a commenda- 
tory one. It has elicited more complimentary notices from religious 
journals and newspapers, conducted by dissenters in Europe. We can 
bear our own testimony to the learning, zeal and labor bestowed upon 
it. Dr. Smyth’s ability and dexterity in conducting controversies is 
acknowledged. By his friends, he is regarded as an able champion, by 
his foes, an enemy not to be despised. 

Still, we confess, such works are not at all to our taste, and are not 
calculated, we fear, to promote the cause of Christian charity. The 
English and Romish churches are quite satisfied with the rite of confir- 
mation. They practise it because they think it suitable and becoming. 
That is quite enough for them. Let them, in God’s name, enjoy their 
Christian liberty, without reproaches. Laissez nous faire, Do not trou- 
ble us, and we will not trouble you, is as good a maxim in theology as in 
politics. If a person willygo to heaven, he should be let alone in his 
efforts to get there, provided he does not hinder and annoy others, who 
are bound to the same place. 





14.—A Lecture on Animal Magnetism, delivered (by request) before the 
Mobile Franklin Society, on the 18th February, 1846. By J.C. 
Nort, M. D. Charleston: Burges & James. 1846. 


Tue views of so intelligent a gentleman as Dr. Nott, who, for a long 
series of years, both at home and abroad, has been accustomed to scru- 
tinise, with a jealous and inquisitive eye, every new theory, and to 
reduce it to the test of experiment, will do much, we trust, to settle 
this vexed question of Animal Magnetism. We commend his admirable 
Lecture to the attentive perusal of our readers generally, and to that 
of physicians in particular. They will find the subject discussed in an 
able, frank and dispassionate manner, and if they cherish prejudices or 
entertain doubts, they can read nothing that is better calculated to 
remove or dissipate them. 





15.—The Swedenborg Library, Part I.; with an introduction. By 
Grorce Busu. New-York: John Allen. 1846. 


Tue reputation of Professor Bush, as an oriental scholar and lin- 
guist, have given a degree of eclat to these issues, which the extraor- 
dinary writings of Swedenborg, under no other editor, have hitherto 
acquired. They are both theological and literary curiosities. Very 
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strange revelations are made in them. The mysteries of heaven and 
hell are laid open before us, and we are alternately shocked and delight- 
ed. Surely the character of Swedenborg is a problem. Perhaps the 
present age will solve it. He was a very learned man,—a perfect 
master of the sciences, a profound metaphysician—a delightful poet, 
an accomplished linguist ; but his claims to be regarded as the illumi- 
nated teacher of a new theology, form the most remarkable feature of 
his singular history. Of his moral, literary and scientific character 
Professor Bush speaks in the following terms of lofty panegyric, which 
will doubtless surprise our modern readers not a little : 


“He was not only one of the purest and holiest men that ever graced the 
christian name, but one of the sublimest geniuses, that ever adorned the 
annals of science, a worthy compeer of Newton, of Baron, of Leibnitz, 
of Laplace, of Cuvier,—a man of the most stupendous attainments in 
every sphere of knowledge,—o! analytic pespicuity never surpassed,—of 
a power of generalization of which the world has never seen a superior,— 
whose writings have created a new era in physiological research,—who is, 
par eminence, the philosopher of ends and causes,—who solved with equal 
ease the problems of Fluxions, of Physiology, of Anatomy, of Chemistry, 
of Metallurgy, of Mechanics and of Finance,—whose intellectual sports 
were the differential calculus, the ascertainment of the Longitude, the Mo- 
tion and Position of the Planets, the Application of Géometry to Chemis- 
try and Physies, the Construction of Ships, Docks and Dykes, the Inven- 
tion of Stoves, and the Depreciation and Rise of the Swedish currency,— 
and, finally, who is beginning to receive the honors of the true paternity 
of the Kantian Philosophy, of the Atomic Theory of Boscovich and Dal- 
ton, of the Nebular Hypothesis in Astronomy, and of many of the grand- 
est discoveries of Anatomical science of more modern times. All this, 
the world was little prepared to find in the self-proclaimed herald of the 
New Jerusalem, and yet, all this is now beginning to be acknowledged as 
a due concession to the transcendant mind of Swedenborg. ‘The time,’ 
says one undisciplined eulogist of his ‘Animal Kingdom,’ ‘is not far distant, 
when he must and will be considered as the Zoroaster of Europe, and the 
Prometheus of a new era of reason.’ ” 


In reference to his spiritual revelations, the Professor says : 


“Granting that Swedenborg himself was deluded, how is it that he has 
been enabled to inoculate with his delusion, if so grossly palpable as many 
aflirm, intellects as keenly perceptive of logical sophistries, and as vigi- 
lantly on their guard, against the magic of enthusiasm, as those of the men 
who sit in jugdment upon them? Without at present affirming, whether the 
system is true or false, I say that here is a problem to be solved, and that it 
is due to the intérests of truth that it should be solved.” 


The Professor they goes on to say, that the injustice of Swedenborg’s 
claims is the result of prejudice and indifference, and that the christian 
world is really ignorant of his system : 

“It is beyond doubt, that a most intense ignorance prevails as to the true 
character of the revelations in question. Out of the body of Christians 
who receive them as authentic and true, they are little read,—little cared 
for,—little asked for. Minds pre-occupied with prejudice, and resting m 
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the belief that every such claim as Swedenborg’s, by whatever testimony 
urged upon attention, must be false and preposterous, of course are heed- 
less of becoming acquainted with the marvellous record, and consequently 
content themselves with vague rumors and indistinct impressions. The 
great desideratum is knowledge of the subject.” 


It is to furnish this knowledge that Professor Bush has commenced 
his publication of the Swedenborg Library, and we venture to say that 
never, since the discovery of the Art of Printing, have appeared more 
remarkable compositions than the sixteen numbers of it lying before us. 


16.—T he Pinckney Lectures, delivered in St. Philip’s Church, Charles« 
ton, on the 12th Nov., 1845. By Rev. A. Woopwarp, A. M, 
Rector of St. Lukes Parish. “Great and marvellous are thy 
P works.” Charleston: Miller & Browne. 1846. 


Tuts is a triumphant vindication of the harmony that subsists between 
natural and revealed religion. We wish we had space to devote to a 
proper consideration of its merits. It is what the transcendentalists 
would call an eminently suggestive discourse, full of matter which if not 
new,—for there is nothing new under the sun,—is yet striking, and 
somewhat out of the ordinary train of theological speculation. Pure 
and dignified in style, vigorous in argument, reverential towards God, 
and encouraging to man, beckoning away the soul from the strife of 
contending factions and the wearisome toils of life, and lifting it to the 
contemplation of great, glorious and animating themes, this discourse 
is calculated to impart the highest intellectual gratification to the ma- 
ture mind, and to afford subjects of useful and noble reflection to those 
just entering on the theatre of life. O thatall our clergy forgetting 
their differences, would so preach! The pulpit would then be,— what 
it always ought to be,—the great instrument of the age, and science 
and letters would bring their proudest trophies, to offer them up on the 
altars of Revelation. 


1p 





17.—Gibbes’ Memoir of J. D. Deveaux, Member of the National Aca- 
demy of Design, etc. Columbia, 8.C.: I. C. Morgan. 1846. 


We are gratified to learn that the edition of this popular Biography 
of the lamented artist, Deveaux, recently issued, is already exhausted. 
| «The work was published for the benefit of his family. The biographer, 
a friend of the deceased, a connoisseur himself in the Fine Arts, and 
who wields a free and ready pen, has done much justice to his subject. 
The work contains a finely engraved likeness of the artist, from a por- 
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trait by himself, and is dedicated, in a graceful manner, and very ap- 
propriate style, to an artist of distinction of this city, Charles Fra- 


ser, Esq. 





18.—Letiers from the Hon. Abbott Lawrence to the Hon. William C. 
Rives, of Virginia. Boston: Eastburn’s Press. 1846. 


We are indebted to the author for a copy of these interesting and 
elegantly written Letters, with the contents of which most of our read- 
ers are already acquainted. We have no objection to the establish- 
ment of manufactories even at the South, but are opposed to govern- 
mental protection of any one interest of the country, at the expense of 
every other. This is all we have to say on the subject at present, ex- 
cept to refer our readers to the article on manufactures, contained in 
the present number of this Review, where they will find the whole 
matter discussed with masterly ability. Let the manufacturers depend 
on their own resources, and be content to go to work, on equal terms 
as to protection, with the farmers, planters, merchants, mechanics and 
tradesmen of the country, and we shall not quarre) with them, nor with 
manufactures, which we desire to see flourish every where. We are 
opposed only to exclusive privileges and privileged classes in a free 
country. 





19.—Oregon, Our Right and Title; containing an Account of the Con- 
dition of the Oregon Territory, its soil, Climate and Geographical 
Position, together with a Statement of the Claims of Russsia, 
Spain, Great Britain, and the United States ; accompanied with a 
Map, prepared by the Author. By Wynpuam Rosertson, jun, 
of Virginia. Washington: J. & G.S. Gideon. 1846. 


Tus is a valuable and well-timed treatise,—more replete with facts 
than speculations. Mr. Robertson states nothing without his authori- 
ties, and has been laborious in his search after the best information. 
His style is strong and luminous. His views are moderate. He advo- 
cates a settlement of the American claims upon the 49th parallel of 
latitude. We should be pleased to examine the work more in detail, 
but must defer doing so, for at least the present. This vexed question 
of Oregon, which has so long agitated the public mind, is, we think, 
about to be settled in a manner that Mr. Robertson will approve, —by 
negotiation rather than by war. 
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20.—Harpers’ Illuminated and New Pictorial Bible, No. 51. New- 
York. 1846. 


Tuts is the last number but one of this truly splendid and costly 
work. There has been a great expenditure of talent and genius upon 
its embellishments, and Mr. Chapman, the artist, and the public-spirited 
and indefatigable publishers, deserve much credit for their well directed 
and successful labors. 





21.— T'he Knickerbocker, or New-York Monthly. New-York: Pub- 
lished by John Allen. 1846. 


WE have always found the Knickerbocker a pleasant and tasteful 
miscellany. Its articles are, in the main, racy and able, and its contri- 
butors among the best writers of the country. The Editor’s gossip 
with his patrons, is particularly good, and his criticisms of popular au- 
thors, just and discriminating. 

The April number of the Knickerbocker, is made up of stories, 
sketches, narratives, essays, poetry and literary notices, of various ex- 
cellence, intermingling the grave, the gay and the imaginative in due 
proportion, and furnishing an intellectual and elegant repast suited to 
the ‘taste of various classes of readers. 


22.—Guy Rivers. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1546. 


Tuis is a re-publication of one of Mr. Simms’ most popular novels. 
It contains several strong scenes, but is not equal to his “Yemassee,” 
the best novel he has written. We are pleased to see a new edition 
of it. 





23.—Lipscomb’s Address on the Morbid Exhibitions of the Human Mind. 
Tuscaloosa: M. & D. J. Slade. 1846. 


Tuts address was delivered before the Erosophic and Philomatic So- 
cieties of the University of Alabama on their anniversary, December 
19th, 1845, and is a production of much ability and elegance. Its au- 
thor is a profound thinker, and a perfect master of style. He belongs 
to the younger generation of Southern scholars, who will do much yet, 
as we trust, to elevate the character of our literature. 
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24.—Journey to Ararat. By Dr, Frieprick Parrot, Prof. of Natural 
Philosophy, etc., etc. Translated by W. D.Cooley. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1846. 


M. Von Hompotpz, the traveller and scholar, whose opinion is enti- 
tled to the first consideration, awarded to Parrot the high praise, that 
he was “constantly guided by the love of truth,” and the production 
before us is equally a proof of his spirit of enterprize, and of his fine 
powers as a narrative writer. We commend it to the attention of all 
those, who wish to be at once amused and instructed. 





25.— The History and Extraordinary Adventures of Margaret Catch- 
pole, a Sujfolk Girl. By the Rev. Ricnarp Corsorp. First 
American, from third English edition. New-York: Appleton 
& Co. 1846. 


Tis is a production of unusual interest, and most excellent ten- 
dency. It is chiefly a narrative of stirring adventures which actually 
occurred, and furnishes new evidence of the justice of Lord Byron’s 
remark, that “truth is often stranger than fiction.” Every lady-reader 
should peruse it, and it may supply topics of reflection, equally useful! ’ 
and exciting to the stronger sex. 





26.—Essays ; Second Series. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: James 


Monroe & Company. 1845. ‘ 

THERE are many bright and bold thoughts in these essays, and not a ; 
few strange ones. We cannot go along with the authors of the Euro- a 
pean schools very cordially. They rely too much on man and too little @ 
on God. Their theatre of action is more in the future, than in the € . 
present, and, as prophets, we do not think they are to be depended on. fe 
If we were to take the work just as it is, and do our duty, we think we . 
should be well occupied. Let the next age work out its own destiny i a 


It is enough for us to keep up with our own times, to adorn them as we 
may, and to march on with a fearless spirit. If we must have human 
guides, we should prefer persons who can define their own position and 
views with a little more distinctness than the transcendentalists do. “ 
We do not know what they would be at, nor, we think, do they kaow 
themselves. They sometimes utter capital proverbs, but they seem to 
have a sad horror for mysteries of all sorts, and are startled where ideas 
are presented to them in a regular and orderly series. 
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Still, Mr. Emerson often thinks justly and beautifully. His genius 
sometimes fires, and sometimes cheers us, and if he would use his 
mother tongue without affectation and speak in pure Addisonian English, 
we might be well content to read his books and listen to his lectures. 
He may call himself an American, but the copyist of the copyist of a 
bad mode] belongs to no nation or tribe or kindred of scholars who 
deserve the name. Let the scholar, who wishes to be so regarded, 
employ the language of educated men of his own century. It is good 
enough for all the purposes of letters and philosophy. We cannot 
agree with Mr. Emerson, that “thought makes every thing fit for use.” 
There must be an adaptation between thoughts and the words employed 
to express them, or they are not fit for use even in the ordinary inter- 
course of life. An affected dialect is just as bad as an outlandish dress, 
or a garb that is too large or teo small for the wearer. If you have any 
thing really original and wonderful to say, use plain and wholesome 
English, gentlemen, and we shal] like you all the better for it. The 
world may not be so wise as you wish it to be, but it has too much 
sense not to despise cant, even when it affects to utter the oracles of 
genius. 





27.—Biographies of Good Wives. By L. Maria Cuixp, author of “The 
Mother’s Book,” “Letters from New-York,” “Flowers for Chil- 
dren,” etc. etc. New-York: C.S. Francis & Co. 1846. 


WE venture to say, that no reader, however captious, has taken up 
this book and read it with attention, without being charmed with it, 
and none ought to read it, without being made better by it. Mrs. Child 
disclaims the character of a philosopher, but she knows how to teach 
the art of living well, which is certainly the highest wisdom, and there 
are few living writers in the English language, of either sex, who 
employ a style more pure, unaffected, nervous and elegant. Every 
wife, mother and daughter in the land should read this book, not only 
for the varied and delightful information it contains, but also for the 
moral lessons it inculcates in many of the brightest examples that have 
adorned the annals of the female sex. 





28.—Life of Paul Jones. By Avex. Stivert McKenste. 2 vols. 
12mo. Harper & Brothers. 1846. 


Lixe al! the other productions of McKensie, his Life of Paul Jones is 
written in a very pleasing and attractive style, and what is higher praise, 
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has the merit of being a thorough and faithful biography. Such a work 
constituting a reliable authority, has long been a desideratum, which is 
now supplied by a scholar and a gentleman every way competent to the 
task. 





29.—Address on the Education of Woman. By Rev. Wm. Hamitton, 
D. D. Mobile. 1846. 


We have mislaid this Address, and do not remember the whole title. 
The production itself we have read with much satisfaction and improve- 
ment. Indeed, there is nothing which proceeds from the pen of the 
eminent divine, its author, which is not worthy to be read and to be 
remembered. 


30.— Governor Brown’s Message. Jackson, Miss. 1846. 


Tuts is a pamphlet of thirty-one pages, dwelling on a great variety 
f matters connected with the interests of Mississippi, of which State 
the Hon. A. G. Brown, its author, is the enlightened and public-spirited 
chief magistrate. It is a very able document, creditable to the source 
from which it emanated. Weare particularly pleased with the profound 
views, and sage recommendations of his Excellency, on the subject of 
ceneral education. 


31.—The Hand of God Recognized. A Discourse delivered on Sunday, 
22d Feb., 1846, in the Independent Congregational Church at Dor- 
chester, St. George’s Parish, S. C., in observance of the 150th An- 
niversary of the building of the Church. By Rev. Grorce Suet- 
pon, Pastor. Published by request of the Congregation. Charles- 
ton: Burges & James. 1846. 


DorcHESTER was one of the first, if not the very first town settled fn 
South-Carolina—a place distinguished during the Revolution for some 
heart-stirring scenes. The sheets of this discourse have been placed in 
our hands, just as we were going to press, and we have not time to ex- 
amine it in detail, but can say that the scholarship and piety of its au- 
thor lead us to anticipate a very rich treat in this testimony to, and re- 
ward of times gone by. We commend it to general attention. 
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32.—The Queen of Denmark, A Novel. By Mrs. Gonz. Harper & 
Brothers. 1846. 


Tuts is not a very readable book, and excites no strong interest. It 
contains a great dealof lumber. It is not authentic enough for history, 
nor spirited enough for fiction. Mrs. Gore has produced better things 
in her day. Still there are some racy passages and chapters in it, 
which will save it from utter condemnation. 





33.—History of the Planting and Training of the Christian Church by 
the Apostles. By Dr. Aucustus Neanver, Ordinary Professor of 
Theology in the University of Berlin, etc. Translated from the 
third Edition of the original German, by J. E. Ryland. Complete 
in one volume. Philadelphia: James M. Campbell & Co. 98 
Chesnut-street. 1844. 8vo. 


THERE is no work better adapted to the present state of the religious 
world than this History of the Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church. “We live in the time of a great crisis,”* and it is with a full 
appreciation of this fact, and with a direct reference to the controversies 
“which are every day waxing fiercer, and distract an age that longs 
after a new creation,”+ that Neander has undertaken to call us back 
from the angry disputations and agitating polemics of the day, to the 
calm consideration of those primitive times, when the Apostles scattered 
abroad the seeds of the new religion. And this he has done, with the 
hope that “a thoroughly matured and candidly expressed conviction on 
the subjects here discussed, may furnish many a one who is engaged in 
seeking, with a connecting link for the comprehension of his own views, 
even if this representation, through the result of protracted and earnest 
inquiry, should contain no new disclosures.”{ Thus from the spirit in 
which the work has been designed and executed, it will be eminently 
useful in rousing or directing the slumbering energies of others, even 
if the views of its author should be deemed unsound. There is a bold- 
ness in Neander’s criticism—a depth in his philological inquiries, and 
a thorough and earnest honesty in every page of his book, which may 
kindle the like qualities in his readers, even if they consider his con- 
clusions erroneous. 

The broad propositions which comprise the principal views of Nean- 
der, and give importance to the present work, are these : 

Ist.—Christianity is not necessarily or properly a system: it is a 
plastic and inworking energy, modifying or transmitting our individual 


*p. v. t p. xii tp. ix. 
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views, feelings and natures, so as to bring them into harmony with 
the religion of Christ: it is a little leaven leavening the whole lump, 
but it is neither the lump so leavened, nor the form which that lump 
may have have assumed. Yet though thus free from the trammels 
of any starched and rigid system, it is by no means without rules or 
order. But the order which regulates it, and reduces its parts to the 
most beautiful proportions, is a divine harmony developing itself from 
within, and producing an unsystematic yet perceptible regularity akin 
to that which we witness in the other mighty works of God. 

2d.—That al! ecclesiastical systems are equally of human inven- 
tion : that neither Romanism, English Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, nor 
any other exclusive organization, can claim either divine authority for 
its institutions, or a peculiar sanction for its own forms. 

3d.—That the provisions of the Mosaic Dispensation were completely 
abolished by the establishment of Christianity ; and that, if resumed, 
they have no binding authority, as of divine origin, but are to be re- 
ferred solely to the expediencies or proprieties of Christian life. 

4th—That any sacerdotal system, claiming the right of control over 
the private opinions of its members, is directly at variance with the 
true spirit of Christianity; for through the introduction of the new 
religion all men became priests unto themselves—atruth which the 
spirit of Prostestantism affirmed. Hence Hoadley had the right on 
his side in his celebrated controversy. 

Sth.—That every theological scheme must have a direct relation 
to the mental and moral characteristics of those by whom it may be 
or should be supported. Each must consequently be partial and in- 
complete in its character, though sufficient for the salvation of men, 
and should never be imposed upon society as the universal canon of 
sound theological interpretation. 

6th.—That the Evangelists and Apostles do none of them separately 
expound the whole scheme of Christianity, nor do they in all respects 
accord exactly with each other: but their doctrines were modified and 
determined by the previous mental discipline, the constitutional pecu- 
liarities, and the field of action of each. Yet this want of universal 
accordance is not of such a complexion as to prove any opposition 
amongst them, but only to inculcate that each took a one-sided and par- 
tial view of the Christian Faith. 

How far these propositions may be sound let the learned Doctors of 
the different Churches determine, we shall not pretend to decide the 
right and the wrong. They are certainly imbued with the spirit of 
Protestantism, clearly comprehended, and they lead the author to the 
conclusion, (so beautifully enforced by Stephen,*) that “the conscious- 
ness of communion with the Redeemer cannot exist without the recog- 


* Edinb. Rev. July, 1841. Art. I. “The Port-Royalists.” Stephen’s Mis- 
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nition of the existence of the community of believers animated by one 
spirit, who belong as his body to him the head, under whose continual 
influence alone it can grow to maturity, and in which all believers are 
members one of another. * * * If in all the widely spread chris- 
tian communities, amidst all the diversity of human peculiarities ani- 
mated by the same spirit, only this consciousness of this higher unity 
and communion were retained, as Pau] desired, this would be the most 
glorious appearance of the one Christian Church, in which the Kingdom 
of God represents itself on earth: and no outward constitution, no sys- 
tem of Episcopacy, still less any organization of the State, which would 
substitute something foreign to its nature, could render the idea of a 
Christian Church more real or concrete.’’* 

We have little further to say of the work. Neander’s views incline 
too much towards rationalism, though he is constantly opposing the 
rationalists. He pretends to no beauty of execution and possesses none. 
His expression is thoroughly German : metaphysical and mystical, and 
frequently obscure. His polemic philology, principally confined to the 
notes, renders his work difficult of comprehension to the general reader, 
though this would be most welcome in the latitude for which it was 
designed. We can safely recommend the “History of the Planting 
Training of the Christian Church” to the attention of our readers. Those 
who might be disposed to abuse its latitudinarian spirit and its extreme 
liberality would never get beyond the first ten pages ; those who could 
read the whole would know how to appreciate it, and to employ its doc- 
trines, or to modify them. It is a valuable addition to our theological 
libraries. 


and 


34.—Speculations on Substance; its Principles; Ether and Matter ; 
Time; Space; Motion; etc. etc. By Samuen Lawrence Stew- 
art, A. M., Student of Medicine. New-York: Edward Du- 
nigan. 1846. 8vo. pp. 103. 


Tus is one of those startling books to which the enquiring spirit 
of the age has given birth. It is the annunciation of theories on sub- 
jects of nature and science,—some entirely novel, others though not 
new, yet receiving new modifications in their application, and all ex- 
hibiting, whether they be correct or not, the traces of deep thought 
and abstruse investigation in their formation. The work is an offer- 
ing to science, from one of its votaries, and as it makes another and 
a valuable contribution to the general stock of human ideas, itis in 
so far at least worthy of commendation. 


* Pl. and Tr. Chr. Church. B. VI, c. i,—p. 273, and note 
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35.—D’ Aubigne and his Writings: with a Sketch of the Life of the 
Author. By Rev. Rosert Batrp, D. D. New-York: Baker & 
Scribner. 1845. 


THERE is no man in our age who has attracted more attention from 
both Protestants and Catholics, from the one as an able defender, from 
the other as a powerful antagonist, than the author of the “History of the 
Reformation in the Sixteenth Century.” In those who had seen that 
history, a desire was excited to see still more of the literary labors of a 
writer so well calculated to interest and instruct in the subjects which he 
treated. Togratify this natural inclination, Dr. Baird, who enjoyed the 
persona! friendship of the Swiss divine, has here made a judicious selec- 
tion from some of his most popular writings. They breathe a spirit of 
charity and forbearance, and inculcate lessons of virtue and wisdom 
which do honor not more to the head than to the heart of the amiable 


writer. 














